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men with ideas are using new, versatile VITEL re 


tential to pay out ideas—aptly describes surfaces and products. Their excellent electrical prop- 
erties answer many insulating problems. Their chem- 


the exciting new family of VITEL polyes 

appropriate solutions, these resins give metal a 1 tough, ical resistance is outstanding. 

weather-resistant coating. They add a rich tone to Another extra: VITEL resins are so workable they can 

wood; give paper a high gloss; provide lasting bonds in be applied by brushing, spraying, roll coating, dipping 

laminates; serve ideally as a binder in printing inks— —all with conventional equipment. 

even on slick surfaces such as vinyl. New highs in appearance, performance and sales are 
new VITEL resins shine? Their glasslike yours with VITEL solution resins. For technical data 

clarity makes a finish a thing of beauty. Their unusual plus resin samples, write Goodyear, Chemical Division, 

adhesion makes them applicable to a wide range of Dept. F-9415, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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Vitel, a Polyester resin—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Kennedy budgeting is at turning point 
He goes into his first full fiscal year with problems of debt 
ceiling, financing his increased spending, and possible tax cut 
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U. S. moves toward new atom tests 
Kennedy has made basic decision to resume 


New carrier is center of fuss over ‘sloppy workmanship’ 
New boss in sight for Chrysler 
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Competition prompts withdrawal of rebar schedule 


Indians hold first national pow-wow 
At Chicago conference they define problems and suggest some solutions 


For suppliers, carrots and stick 
Defense Secretary to ease up on profit restrictions, but get tougher on costs 


Canadian budget aims at trade expansion 
Finance Minister Fleming seeks to boost employment 


Blackout puts big city power systems to test 
New York power failure puts spotlight on utility defenses against breakdown 


GE still balks at consent decree 
Meanwhile FCC holds up GE and Westinghouse broadcasting license 
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President quits in Ampex shakeup; strike maroons U. S. shipping; druggists 


guilty in price fix case; Justice Dept.’s role in B&O case 
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Pressure grows to make health insurers assume more control over costs 
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Florida loses its boom. Real estate shakeout is moderate so far 
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In labor 
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Food plans stage a comeback 

Shakeup rocks Montgomery Ward. All hands refuse comment as president quits 
Hotter battle at gas stations. Humble invades a Kentucky Standard state 
Brand-new stock group woos the public. Real estate stocks attract investors 
Wall Street talks 

in the markets 
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SAS ONDE FRA MI AS OR OR te Ae Ee ORD Cee 
1958 1959 1960 1961 
1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
average ago ago ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK index chart .....................000- 1333 1528 1505 153.0r 1528* 
Production 
Steal innot Tuious. OF PONS]... es 5 ok bs SAN Hi oe ewe ce ees 2,032 1,775 2,037 2,042r 1,985 
Automobiles ........... : 125,553 137,641 123,528 127,256r 128,566 
Engineering const. awards [Eng. ‘News: Rec. 4 wk. daily a av. in 1 thous.]. . 4 White $52,412 $94,408 $74,554 $81,098 $84,122 
Electric power [millions of kilowatt-hours]...................0.eeeee 10,819 14,441 14,352 15,004 15,345 
Crude oil and condensate [daily av., thous. of bbl.]................... 6,536 6,840 7,061 7,054 7,105 
Bituminous coal [daily av., thous. of tons].................eeeeeees 1,455 1,467 1,227 1,338r 1,412 
POON Te 22 Ria oes wip a oes abo aso ow arene aiela s Vibe eaeeS 247,488 173,358 324,167 332,425 325,848 
Trade 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and I.c.I. [daily av., thous. of cars].......... 70 60 55 S55 56 
Carloadings: all others [daily av., thous. of cars]...................46 47 48 37 42 43 
Department store sales index [1947-49=100, not seasonally adjusted]. . . 121 144 157 132 151 
Business failures [Dun & Bradstreet, number]...................0-06 198 353 303 349 351 
Prices 
Industrial raw materials, daily index [BLS, 1947-49=100]............. 89.2 91.5 93.5 90.6 89.4 
Foodstuffs, daily index [BLS, 1947-49=100]........ 2... csc ccccces 90.5 721 76.9 75.7 74.9 
Pret cloth [spat and near 90-1. os ok. ean sve ae eles ser 19.8¢ 21.2¢ 17.4¢ 17.5¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index [BLS, 1947-49=100]..............2.ceeceeces 143.9 186.6 186.1 185.6 185.5 
Scrap steel composite firon Agé, ton]... 2... cis etc ease wees veces $36.10 $31.00 $36.50 $37.83 $37.83 
Copper [electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.]...............2 0-0 ee 32.394¢ 33.000¢ 30.970¢ 31.020¢ 31.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig [U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.J.................. 2000s 20.6¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zinc [U. S. del., E&M4J, Ib.]....... tt 24.07¢ 21.98¢ 21.88¢ 21.67¢ 
Wheat [No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City bu.]........... $2.34 $1.99 $1.95 $1.91 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price [middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.]......... 34.57¢ 32.25¢ 31.88¢ 32.17¢ 32.24¢ 
at We NG ne ae we Ce ee a ev ie eee $1.96 $1.68 $1.75 $1.75 $1.75 
Finance 
500 stocks composite, price index [S&P’s, 1941-43=10].............. 31.64 57.30 66.81 66.25 65.15 
Medium grade corporate bond yield [Baa issue, Moody's]. . cee re 5.27% 5.01% 5.03% . 5.03% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City [prevailing rate]. pe i 2-244% 35% 234% 3% 3% 
Banking Millions of dollars 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................. tt 60,411 61,313 62,210 63,433 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. path ae: Tt 105,521 112,822 111,406 113,807 
Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. tt 32,694 33,068 32,310 32,667 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks....... tt 26,107 31,438 31,431 33,124 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding.................. 02.20 eeee 26,424 27,609 28,180 28,175 28,177 
RU IO ois cs ernie en Reis Be ais a 0 We laos oo le ovals wie eeeleman ans 21,879 19,350 17,403 17,482 17,476 
Monthly figures of the week ae le: age 
Housing starts (in thousands) . Ss sdutigs & uaa Vana May. 101.5 130.0 116.1 127.3 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions). ac wiee eS ae May. $296.1 $404.7 $411.3 $413.7 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)................. May. $16.0 $16.4 $16.8 $17.0 
Bank debits (in billions) . Diego tele May. $158.1 $232.8 $241.1 $268.9 
Wholesale prices (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49=100) . clued ie May. 110.4 119.7 119.3 119.0 
r Revised. 


* Preliminary, week ended June 17, 1961. 
tt Not available. Series revised. 
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READERS REPORT 


Stouffer at Harvard 


Dear Sir: 

Your excellent article about the 
Stouffer Corp. (BW—Jun.3’61, 
p84) has been very well received 
by the local business community. 
We have had many fine compli- 
ments. 

However, I would like to set the 
record straight on just one state- 
ment. Our food program at Har- 
vard University is for Harkness 
Commons, which serves the stu- 
dents and faculty of the Law 
School and the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences. We do not 
serve the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness. We regret having given you 
this erroneous information. 

Donald S. Carmichael 
The Stouffer Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Changing the money 


Dear Sir: 

I heartily endorse the idea of 
changing the colors on U.S. cur- 
rency (BW—May 27'61,p38). I 
have always had the impression 
upon seeing the currency of other 
countries in varied colors that 
there was something false and in- 
secure about it. I have clung to a 
childhood-inspired belief in the 
soundness of the dollar, and the 
characteristic greenish tint has 
served to perpetuate that illusion. 
This idea of using different colors 
will serve to impress me, and I 
hope others, with the fact that we 
can no longer be proud of the sta- 
bility of our money, nor of the 
fiscal and political-economic poli- 
cies behind it. 

H. A. Zimmerman 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Sir: 

I for one would be glad to 
see this change take place. We 
spend some time each year in the 
States and find the bills most con- 
fusing because they are all one 
color. It is also nice to see that our 
big neighbor to the south is finally 
catching up with Canada, as we 
have had distinctively colored cur- 
rency for over half a century. 

C. W. West 
Brampton, Ont. 


Dear Sir: 

If I’m not mistaken, the colored 
currency idea—like the metric sys- 
tem, simplified calendar, simplified 
spelling—has been up repeatedly. 
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How to get a 
good grip ona 
good employee 


Your top men are looking for the money 
to provide greater financial security for 
their families and for themselves. Yet 
taxes dilute the dollars you give them in 
every salary increase. There are, 
however, opportunities through life 
insurance for solving this dilemma — by 
sending income ahead to take advantage 
of a lower tax bracket after an 
employee’s retirement. A New England 
Life agent can help you determine which 
of these opportunities will best serve your 
needs. He can, for example, show how a 
deferred compensation plan can be set 
up as an incentive for a valued employee 
to stay with you. It will provide 
protection for his family if he should die 
before retirement . . . retirement benefits 
which grow along with his years of 
service .. . and an even more substantial 
level of retirement income through 
eventual change to an endowment plan. 
— Call in a New England Life agent 
soon. You’ll readily see why he’s known 
as the ‘“‘man of opportunity” for 
businessmen like yourself. If you’d like 
preliminary information, we’ll be glad to 
mail you our Portfolio of Opportunities. 
Write to: New England Life, Dept. B-4, 
501 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company: 
All forms of individual and group life insurance, 
annuities and pensions, group health coverages. 





Unlike the other proposals, I’ve 
never seen anything against it ex- 
cept precedent and inertia. 

It reminds me of another civil 
service reaction during the war at 
a naval supply depot. The current 
serial numbers on _ requisitioning 
invoices were over 1-million; and, 
inasmuch as these numbers had to 
be typed several times and hand- 
posted to innumerable records, it 
was suggested we start with No. 1 
again. As it had been six years 
since No. 1 was used previously, 
it was unanimously agreed, after 
due processing through channels, 
that the idea be adopted—pro- 
vided that we wait four more 
months for the start of a new fiscal 
year. 

P. S. Barrows 
Del Mar, Calif. 


Which came first? 


Dear Sir: 

As president of the National 
Assn. of Small Business Investment 
Companies I congratulate you on 
your excellent article on SBICs 
(BW—May20’61,p135). However, 
as head of First Midwest Small 
Business Investment Co., I noted 
your error of omission in not listing 
First Midwest with the other pub- 
licly held companies. We are the 
first licensed SBIC in the nation 
and one of the first to go public. 
Our company’s stock, originally 
issued for $7.50, is trading pres- 
ently at $12.... 

A. K. Ruvelson 
First Midwest SBIC 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


« First Midwest shares its “first” 
with Citizens & Southern SBIC of 
Atlanta. Both were licensed the 
same day. 


Swapping stocks 


Dear Sir: 

Du Pont must dispose of a major 
holding in General Motors (BW— 
May27°61,p29). 

Ford Foundation wants to di- 
versify its holdings out of non- 
voting Ford common stock. 

As a first step, I would suggest 
a tax-free exchange between du 
Pont and Ford Foundation. I am 
sure that Ford Motor Co. could 
resist du Pont satisfactorily if du 
Pont held only. nonvoting stock; 
and I doubt that Ford Foundation 
would manipulate the management 
of General Motors. 

Robert Kahn 
Lafayette, Calif. 
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New high likely 
for production 
by next autumn 


Industries gain 
across the board 


Orders outpace 
inventory buying 
and production 


Business outlook BIW 


June 24, 1961 


Don’t expect much change in the business climate for the next ten weeks. 

The way things look now, business will glide along with small, almost 
imperceptible shifts until September. 

The Business Week Index (page 2), usually a forerunner of the Federal 
Reserve Board’s Index of Industrial Production, seems to have settled 
on a gradual upward course. And there’s no foreseeable influence in the 
next two months that is likely to change its general direction. Nobody 
expects much of July or August. 


Come fall, however, the economy should be in orbit. Detroit, defense, 
and consumer demand will set the course. 

Observers now expect industrial production to match or better the old 
high mark by autumn, and to continue on an accelerated uptrend through 
the balance of the year. 

The FRB index currently is running around 109% of the 1957 average. 
It won't take much to shove it up to 111 (the high in January, 1960). 


There was new pep in every major industry in May. 

The month’s three point gain over April lifted the Federal Reserve's 
index to 108, a full six points above the February low. 

Durables led the pack in recovery, as they did in decline. 

Iron and steel production in May registered 20 points higher on the 
index (seasonally adjusted) than it did in the pit of the recession. 
Autos stood 18 points higher than February; fabricated metals and stone, 
clay, and glass products, 9 points each. 


Production of nondurables picked up smartly, as well—though on a less 
vigorous scale than hardgoods. Less drastically affected by the slump, 
they're virtually back to the old high. 

Petroleum products, for example, moved up 6% points from the March 
level; paper and printing, 4 points; and textile, apparel, and leather 
products, 8 points—all after allowance for normal seasonal improvement. 
These were healthy gains by any standard; and the stage is set for more 
to come. 

May output of finished products in both consumer goods and business 
equipment was close to previous highs. With a little bit of luck, the old 
records will be left behind before the fourth quarter gets under way. 


There was little evidence of inventory building in May—either of raw 
materials or finished goods. 

For the fourth month in a row, orders for durable goods were being 
written at a faster rdte than shipments were going out, despite the 
stepped-up rate of output. It is difficult to build stocks in such a situa- 
tion. 

Bookings totaled $14.9-billion, $300-million more than the value of 
goods shipped in May, according to the Commerce Dept.’s flash report. 
This surplus, added to the mounting backlog of unfilled orders, provides 
much of the support needed to see hardgoods producers through the 


summer. 
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Housing starts 


~ rise once again 


Upgrading is key 
to housing sales 


Aluminum output 
turns up in May 





Business outlook continued 


The sturdy comeback in manufacturing helped the nation’s breadwinners 
enjoy another record month in May. Personal income rose $2.4-billion to 
an annual rate of $413.7-billion—another all-time high. 

Manufacturing payrolls increased 1.6% over April, though still 2% 
short of May, 1960. 

The difference was more than covered, however, by transfer payments. 
Aided by higher unemployment benefits and expanded social security 
coverage, these built-in stabilizers added $4-billion more to personal income 


than a year earlier. 


Homebuilders started work on 124,000 privately financed dwellings last 
month—12,000 more, than in rainswept April. The pickup lifted private 
starts in the first five months to 487,000 units—5.8% short of the same 
period last year. 
When you add public housing, however, the gap narrows up to 3.4%. 
Publicly financed projects begun from January through May this year 
totaled 19,000 units—three times the number started in the same five 


months a year earlier. 


The May upturn in housing pushed the seasonally adjusted annual rate up 
to 1,298,000 units—still below the March level of 1,314,000. 

Most housing experts foresee a gradually rising trend in the annual rate 
of starts from now on. There’s little doubt that the year will top out at 
close to the 1.3-million units forecast earlier by the Commerce Dept. 


Few economists expect the Administration’s housing bill to have any 
noticeable effect on homebuilding this year. The big demand for housing 
is not expected for another three or four years. 

According to builders, lenders, and realtors surveyed recently by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, “this year’s sales market again may 
depend more heavily on those seeking to upgrade their housing accommoda- 
tions than on the demand from first-time buyers.” 


The real sleeper in the housing bill may be the provision for 25-year, 
$10,000 home improvement loans, backed by FHA guarantees. 

With land values spiraling, and resales no longer the simple task they 
once were, homeowners find it more economic to improve than to move. 

Increased long-term credit will add new luster to this market. 

Meanwhile, in a further effort to spur mortgage lending, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board this week boosted the lending limit of its member 
savings and loan associations—for the second time this year. Mortgage 
money, however, has been in ample supply for a year. Demand is the 
problem. 


Aluminum production turned around in May after a nine-month slide; 
output of primary metal averaged 5,082 tons a day against 4,821 in April. 
The rise was largely due to the step-up at Kaiser Aluminum whose out- 
put had been below the industry average (BW—Jun.3'61,p21). 
Production, even at the May level, remained more than 10% below a 
year earlier. This encourages the metal trade to believe that stocks were 


drawn down again last month—and maybe in June, too. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 24, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Kennedy budgeting 
is at turning point 


President goes into his first full fiscal year with 
problems of debt ceiling to accommodate spending boosts 
and with question of tax cut still hanging over him 


Pres. Kennedy next week presides 
over the end of one fiscal year and 
the beginning of another. It will not 
be a happy occasion for a man who 
has shown considerable sensitivity 
to charges of fiscal irresponsibility— 
charges that Republicans, led by 
that old campaigner, former Pres. 
Eisenhower, are raising with in- 
creasing intensity. 

Both the old year and the new 
are going down on the books in red 
ink (chart). And, as though this were 
not enough for a new President, 


Kennedy last week had to ask for 
an increase in the debt limit. 

Legacy, in part. Kennedy, of 
course, can plead divided responsi- 
bility for both years. 

This year’s deficit, which looks 
about $3-billion, is the result of the 
recession Kennedy inherited from 
Eisenhower. To some extent, so is 
next year’s deficit, which could be 
$3.7-billion or thereabouts. Many fis- 
cal forecasters think it will be higher. 

Kennedy can point out that the 
basic budget for fiscal 1962, which 
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begins July 1, was submitted to Con- 
gress by Eisenhower last January. 

But Kennedy has twice—once in 
March and again in May—sent ~nes- 
sages of his own to Congress that 
substantially increased the spending 
outlooks. So he will have to accept 
responsibility for what happens to 
the budget in the next 12 months. 

Spending boost. Eisenhower had 
proposed $80.9-billion of spending 
for fiscal 1962. The latest Budget 
Bureau estimate puts expenditures at 
about $85.1-billion, a rise of $4.2-bil- 
lion over Eisenhower's target. 

There is considerable dispute over 
this spending estimate. Republicans 
have come up with a wide range of 
their own, all higher than Kennedy's. 
National GOP Chmn. William E. 
Miller says Kennedy has increased 
spending “well over $5-billion,” and 
he forecasts a deficit for the year of 
$7-billion or $8-billion. 


1. Bumping the ceiling 


Receipts are also going to rise 
in the new fiscal year, but they're 
not going to rise so much as spend- 
ing. That's one reason Kennedy is in 
the same debt-ceiling box as Eisen- 
hower was most of the time. 

The outlook for a $3.7-billion defi- 
cit, combined with the seasonal 
slump in tax receipts in July-Decem- 
ber will force Congress to do some- 
thing about the debt ceiling. 

Kennedy and _ Treasufy  Secy. 
Douglas Dillon, with their eyes on 
the forthcoming deficit, last week 
asked Congress to keep the perma- 
nent ceiling where it is ($285-billion) 
but to allow a temporary additional 
ceiling of $13-billion. This would 
permit a statutory debt of $298-bil- 
lion—the highest ever in peacetime 
and almost up to the all-time high 
of $300-billion during World War II. 


ll. Black ink ahead 


There’s always a fiscal fog when 
the books of one Administration are 
being closed out and the books of 
a new Administration are being 
opened. 

Despite the confusion, it’s fairly 
certain that a brighter budget day 
lies ahead for Kennedy. 

More tax coming in. This year’s 
business recovery, when it becomes 














fully reflected in tax receipts during 
fiscal 1963, should cause a jump of 
$10-billion or more in revenues. The 
rise may be great enough to offset 
the expected rise in spending and 
even to produce a surplus. A really 
spirited recovery might produce 
enough revenue to top spending by 
$4-billion, giving Dillon the room he 
would like to have for a general re- 
duction in tax rates. 

What Dillon wants is a reduction 
in tax rates from top to bottom, with 
the biggest reductions in the brackets 
between 65% and 91%. 

He sees this mainly as a device to 

. jog the economy into a growth rate 
higher than that of recent years. In 
a political sense, the time to make 
such a request is when a surplus is 
definitely in sight. To propose it at 
a time of deficit, or when the budget 
is barely in balance, invites charges 
of fiscal irresponsibility. 

The bigger the surplus, therefore, 
the better the chances of a tax cut 
next year. 


lll. The hidden whiplash 


Economists will be watching the 
gyrations of federal finance from 
quite a different point of view as the 
new fiscal year begins. 

Figures as used on page 33 follow 
the pattern of the traditional admin- 
istrative budget. This is the form that 
administrators and lawmakers under- 
stand the best, and are most im- 
pressed by. 

In the past year, however, in- 
spired by economists, there has been 
a rising interest in federal finance as 
seen from another aspect—that of 
the income and product accounts of 
the Commerce Dept. 

Broader view. These accounts note 
shifts in the economy in terms of 
gross national product. Unlike the 
traditional budget, they include re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the social 
security and highway trust funds. In 
this, they are quite close to the cash 
budget concept, which economists 
have watched for years as a measure- 
ment of the actual flow of cash be- 
tween the federal government and 
the public. 

The income and product concept, 
however, goes still another step. It 
includes corporate income tax lia- 
bility in government receipts at the 
time the liability is being incurred, 
instead of later when the taxes are 
actually paid. 

Quicker indicator. On both counts, 
the income and product approach 
is a more sensitive economic indica- 
tor than the administrative budget. 
In recessions, it shows when the 
budget in fact goes into the red, 
rather than when the red ink first 


shows on the books some six months 
or a year later. In recovery, it will 
show that federal operations are in 
the black six months or a year before 
the budget discloses the swing. 

This time, a surplus can hardly 
show in the administrative budget 
before early 1963. But in the income 
and product accounts, it would not 
be too surprising to find federal op- 
erations showing a surplus by the 
first half of 1962. 

If GNP the first half of next year 
is running 8% ahead of the same 
period this year—and an 8% rise in 
such periods is not uncommon—gov- 
ernment receipts on the income-and- 
product-account basis could then be 
coming in at an annual rate of $107- 
billion. A reasonable guess on spend- 
ing in these accounts would be a rate 
of $102-billion. 

This would mean that the under- 
lying economic effect of federal op- 
erations would be on the side of 
slowing down recovery—at a time 
when traditionalists, eying the ad- 
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ministrative budget’s deficit, would 
still be worrying over inflation. 

“We'll be slamming on the brakes 
when most people will think we're 
still stepping on the gas,” a fiscal 
analyst for a Congressional com- 
mittee puts it. 

Tax cut anyhow. Economists have 
been concerned for some time with 
this effect of federal finance on the 
economy. Most economists believe 
the lagging effect is a major reason 
why the recovery of 1958-59 tailed 
off so quickly into recession. 

They would argue that the Ad- 
ministration should go ahead with a 
tax cut next year whether or not the 
administrative budget shows a sur- 
plus. 

Kennedy’s professional economic 
advisers are likely to make the same 
recommendation, if given any en- 
couragement. And Dillon, who shows 
an awareness of new intellectual cur- 
rents, is undoubtedly familiar with 
the lesson of the income and product 
accounts. 





FBI spikes anti-cartel revolution 


Two Americans— Dale C. Jensen 
(left) and Bernard J. Brous (right)— 
who harbor a grudge against cartels, 
were arrested in Mexico this week 
on charges of blowing up three 
AT&T communications towers near 
the Utah-Nevada border May 28. 
Brous, alias Robert Hill, claims he is 
head of the American Republican 
Army, an organization that advo- 
cates the political overthrow of the 
U.S. The men said that they had 
hoped that destruction of the towers 
would call attention to their cause. 

The explosions took place at two 
microwave relay stations, at Wend- 
over, Nev., and Cedar Mountain, 
Utah, and at a cable repeater station 
at Knowlls, Utah. The blasts tempo- 
rarily disrupted communications fa- 
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cilities, including the national de- 
fense circuit. 

Brous, who operated Diamond 
Hill Corp. in Houston in 1959, claims 
that AT&T forced him out of busi- 
ness when Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. gave its maintenance and 
repair work to a rival company. 

Brous and Jensen, with two com- 
panions, were seized by the FBI 
aboard an arsenal-laden yacht at 
Ensenada, Lower California. The 
men were traced through letters 
seeking recruits for their crusade 
against AT&T and other big busi- 
nesses, and letters mailed to busi- 
nessmen connected with AT&T, 
signed “Lewisite Phosgene Machete, 
Marquis de France” and “John 
Brown of Harpers Ferry.” 
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U.S. moves toward new atom tests 


Following Khrushchev’s adamant Vienna stand, Kennedy has 
made basic decision to resume nuclear testing 


But he will move cautiously, continuing Geneva talks and 
starting with nonmilitary, underground tests 


Pressure on President is two-way—military and politicians 
urge resumption, diplomats warn of reaction 


Pres. Kennedy now is hard up 
against one of the most important 
decisions he has faced since he took 
office—whether, when, and how to 
resume testing of nuclear devices, 
including military devices. 

He is forced into a decision at this 
time by the attitude Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev took at Vienna. Khrush- 
chev refused to accept any effective 
inspection and control of the pro- 
posed treaty ban on military nuclear 
tests that the U.S., Britain, and 
the U.S.S.R. have been trying to ne- 
gotiate for 32 months. Khrushchev 
is insisting that the control organiza- 
tion of the test ban should be set up 
on the “troika” principle—one repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union, one of 
the Western powers, and one from 
a neutral country, with decisions to 
be taken by unanimous vote. 

A subsequent formal exchange of 
notes between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. confirmed the deadlock. 

Now the President is coming un- 
der increasing pressure from some 
U.S. military leaders, from some 
scientists, from the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and from_ influential 
members of Congress to resume test- 
ing at an early date. 


I. Kennedy’s course 


Kennedy is listening carefully to 
these spokesmen, and he has made 
the basic decision to resume testing 
at an early date—barring, of course, 
a totally unlikely shift by Khrush- 
chev. But he will move with great 
caution both in timing and in the 
type of tests undertaken. His inti- 
mates say he realizes that the issue 
is a critical one, domestically and 
internationally, and that clumsy han- 
dling could produce severe political 
consequences. 

Indications are the President will 
proceed about like this: 
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He will keep the U.S. in the Ge- 
neva test ban negotiations in an at- 
tempt to put the blame for failure 
squarely on the Soviet Union, though 
the U.S. delegation may be reduced 
in size and rank to indicate U.S. 
displeasure over the Soviet attitude. 
Chief negotiator Arthur H. Dean 
was called home at midweek for 
consultations and may not return. 

Last week's long State Dept. 
memorandum to the Soviets on the 
test ban issue was designed to dram- 
atize U.S. efforts to get a treaty, 
as contrasted with Soviet intransi- 
geance. The Soviets may be goaded 
into breaking off the talks them- 
selves. This week they served notice 
they would do so if the U. S. resumed 
testing. They may jump the gun. 

Kennedy will give the signal for 
resuming nonmilitary tests as soon 
as he judges world opinion has been 
prepared for it—almost certainly 
within the next month. Priority will 
go to the Plowshare tests on peace- 
ful uses of the atom, and the Vela 
series for improving detection of 
underground nuclear explosions. 

Soviet observers might be invited 
to inspect the devices used in Vela 
to demonstrate that they are not 
militarily significant. 

Evidence of possible Soviet under- 
ground testing during the long mora- 
torium will be reviewed and publi- 
cized. While the evidence is not 
conclusive, the feeling is this would 
at least raise real doubts as to 
whether the Soviets have been ob- 
serving the moratorium. 

The President will go very slowly 
before resuming military nuclear ex- 
periments, which inevitably would 
alarm world opinion more _ than 
peaceful use tests. It’s here, too, that 
there is the sharpest controversy 
among his advisers, as to which tests, 
if any, are militarily essential. 

The President leans strongly to- 


ward authorizing some _ military 
atomic experiments, but he has not 
decided yet either how broad a 
range these should cover or the tim- 
ing. He is inclined to limit such tests 
drastically, at least at first, though 
he recognizes that too severe a re- 
striction might negate the whole 
point of resuming tests. The strong- 
est case is being made for testing de- 
vices in outer space in the hope of 
developing a reliable defense against 
missiles; this is likely to get the first 
green light. 

There will be no further tests in the 
atmosphere, which produce radio- 
active fallout. 


Il. Sharp debate 


The arguments in Washington for 
and against resuming nuclear tests 
underline the sharpness of the di- 
lemma confronting the President. 

Those who favor ending the vol- 
untary ban argue that continuing it 
would give the Soviets what they 
have always wanted—an unpoliced 
and uninspected ban. 

Military leaders argue that impor- 
tant research in weaponry is being 
hobbled. They want to study further 
the blast effect of nuclear weapons 
on installations, to perfect nuclear 
weapons with higher yield per 
weight, to diversify the armory of 
tactical nuclear weapons. They see 
nuclear tests in outer space as the 
only road to effective anti-missile 
defense. 

Tests are also regarded as essen- 
tial to possible development of the 
neutron or anti-personnel bomb— 
which would produce lethal radio- 
activity for relatively short periods 
with minimum physical destruction. 

Political pressure. rhea the 
most compelling argument for re- 
suming tests is that the Soviets have 
probably been testing. Rep. Chet 
Holifield (D-Calif.), chairman of 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee, 
voiced this fear in dramatic terms 
last week and called for early re- 
sumption at least of tests for perfect- 
ing detection of underground blasts. 

This call by Holifield, long an ad- 
vocate of going the last mile to reach 
a test ban agreement, is a measure of 














the political pressure on Kennedy to 
end the voluntary ban. Other influ- 
ential congressmen go even further. 
And former Pres. Eisenhower last 
week urged setting a deadline for 
resuming tests if Khrushchev fails to 
agree to an enforceable treaty. 

At midweek, the Joint Committee 
heard Pentagon experts present the 
case for new tests. After the session, 
Sen. Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash. ) 
said, “I think it is safe to say that 
the committee in general feels that 
from a military point of view, test- 
ing should be resumed.” 

Warnings. The President is getting 


just as strong words of caution from 
his advisers. Diplomats warn that 
new U.S. tests would bring a severe 
world reaction and be ruthlessly ex- 
ploited by Moscow. 

The reaction would likely be par- 
ticularly strong in Britain, Scandina- 
via, and neutral Afro-Asian coun- 
tries. U.S. Ambassador J. Kenneth 
Galbraith has warned that in India 
indignation would be more fierce 
than it would be even against U.S. 
military intervention in Laos. 

A main reason for Khrushchev’s 
toughened stand is believed to be his 
calculation that this would force the 
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New carrier is center of fuss 
over ‘sloppy workmanship’ 


Navy Dept. confirms admiral’s charge that Kitty Hawk 
was delivered in April with more than customary 
flaws for a major ship. Navy is making its own repairs 


Kitty Hawk burst into the headlines 
again last week, but this time it was 
the Navy’s new aircraft carrier (pic- 
ture). As an afterthought to an after- 
dinner speech, Vice-Adm. W.M. 
Beakley, a Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations, told a Bridgeton (N.]J.) 
Kiwanis Club audience that the ship 
was dotted with evidences of poor 
workmanship, of unwillingness of 
workmen to do “an honest day’s 
work for an honest dollar.” 

When Beakley’s remarks, as 
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quoted in the press, got back to 
Washington, the Navy found itself 
steaming between reporters eager 
for more details and the New York 
Shipbuilding Corp., which had built 
the Kitty Hawk at Camden, N. J. 
Navy Secy. John B. Connally as- 
sured Chmn. Robert E. Harvey of 
New York Ship that there was “no 
deliberate effort on the part of the 
Navy to place the onus” on the com- 
pany. However, he also said the 
Navy was not backing away from its 





U.S. to resume testing and thus 
damage U.S. prestige severely. 

In any case, the Soviets will al- 
most certainly press a resolution in 
the U.N. condemning new U.S. 
tests. U.S. officials fear Khrushchev 
could muster a majority. 

Other objections. Some of the 
President’s advisers raise other ob- 
jections. They question the military 
necessity of further tests. And they 
ask whether, on balance, the U.S. 
would gain militarily if the Soviets 
are not now actually testing, and 
resumption of U.S. tests spurred 
them to follow suit. 





charge of “discrepancies, deficien- 
cies, and evidence of sloppy work- 
manship.” 

After builders’ sea trials and ac- 


ceptance by the Navy in April, the 
Kitty Hawk was moved across the 
Delaware River to Philadelphia 


naval shipyard for remedy of some 
defects before sailing to San Fran- 
cisco for final readying for sea duty. 

Not an indictment. Connally said 
Adm. Beakley’s statements should 
not be construed as “a complete in- 
dictment of New York Ship.” Any 
major vessel is delivered with flaws 
that must be remedied, usually at the 
contractor’ ultimate expense, he 
said. However, the Navy noted “more 
unacceptable work in this ship . . . 
than is normally expected.” 

Company officials said they have 
never had any formal complaint from 
the Navy, or even a list of allegedly 
faulty equipment. 

Secy. Connally said the Navy is re- 
viewing work on 11 other ships un- 
der construction at Camden. 
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New boss 
in sight for 
Chrysler 


Several viewed as conditions 
at corporation become 
more attractive to top talent 


The long search for a new president 
of Chrysler Corp. is nearing an end. 
The conditions needed to secure an 
able, energetic man have improved, 
and several men outside the. auto- 
mobile industry are being actively 
considered. 

Chrysler always knew it couldn't 
attract a top talent—the kind of man 
whose own reputation would shine 
up the corporation’s tarnished image 
—unless the man had a chance to 
turn a profit and had the authority 
to make the decisions affecting that 
profit. Almost suddenly, it now seems 
that both conditions can be met. 

The financial world is beginning 
to believe that Chrysler still can 
make money. This week the stock 
gained on a day when the averages 
dropped sharply—perhaps because 
a large investment fund began buy- 
ing Chrysler, something that hasn’t 
happened in more than a year, and 
some market letters began talking 
about Chrysler profits in the fourth 
quarter. Most market letters, too, 
have been cool to Chrysler for more 
than a year. és 

Colbert’s view. Perhaps even more 
important than the outsiders’ belief 
in Chrysler’s profit potential is the 
recognition by Chmn.-Pres. L. L. 
Colbert that he will have to pass 
along his scepter. After the forced 
resignation of Pres. William C. New- 
berg a year ago, Colbert spent 
months looking for a top operating 
man to become president and be 
trained to take over as chief execu- 
tive officer in some distant year—as 
he had planned for Newberg. 

Now he has concluded that he 
will have to promise the new presi- 
dent the authority of chief executive 
officer just as soon as the man—who 
probably will not be experienced in 
the auto business—can get accli- 
mated. This would mean within a 
year or so. 
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For Colbert, a proud and sensitive 
man, such a grace period would not 
make it appear that he is being de- 
posed. And he will have less trouble 
selling his choice to the outside 
directors if he continues as chief 
executive for a while. The outside 
directors retain a great respect for 
Colbert, and they have been so 
steadfast in supporting him during 
the year of management upheaval 
that they could hardly make a logi- 
cal case for appearing not to support 
him now. So he will remain chief 
executive officer for a while and then 
continue as chairman. 

A strong candidate for the top 
spot is also likely to insist on some 
changes in the board itself. Enough 
outside directors are independent 
only in theory to give Colbert an 
absolute majority of the board. 

Board control. Any man of the 
stature sought by Colbert and his 
board is going to be savvy enough 
to know he can’t be chief executive 
officer in fact if the man he is replac- 
ing controls the board. The com- 
mand tangle at Chrysler has been 
a factor scaring away good candi- 
dates. 

Now the tangle has extended be- 
yond the board, somewhat to the dis- 
comfiture of management but per- 
haps to the benefit of the company. 
Before the annual meeting in April, 
Colbert and his board came up with 
a device to lull critics of the half- 
management, half-outsider compo- 
sition on the board. They shoved 
some management men off the board, 
giving the outsiders a nominal ma- 
jority. 

One of the men who was asked to 
step down but didn’t is E. C. Quinn, 
an ace sales manager, former vice- 
president and general manager of 
the Chrysler Div., but at that time a 
vice-president with somewhat am- 
biguous duties in sales and market- 
ing. After thinking it over, Quinn de- 
cided he liked being a director. And 
he had a nice argument. He was the 
only man on the top level of the com- 
pany who knew the dealers and had 
their confidence. So Quinn stayed on 
the board. 

Later, when Robert P. Laughna 
resigned as vice-president for mar- 
keting, Quinn found himself in 
charge of all sales and marketing. 

Meanwhile, Administrative Vice- 
Pres. Lynn A. Townsend, an ex- 
accountant, has been wielding a 
bright blade on the budget and 
Chrysler's breakeven point is down 
to around 800,000 units. With indus- 
try expectations for the year improv- 
ing, Chrysler may do that well—and 
its own people think it will sell con- 
> peed more than 800,000 units in 


Big Steel's 
pricing 
tactics 


Competition prompts with- 
drawal of rebar schedule, but 
general pricing policy stays 


A sharp departure from the steel in- 
dustry’s traditional selling policy is 
now in effect for one product—con- 
crete reinforcing bars. Last week 
U.S. Steel Corp. withdrew its pub- 
lished price list for rebars. It is now 
selling them on the basis of setting 
a price for each transaction. Other 
major producers are following suit. 

Behind the move is growing com- 
petition from importers and from 
smaller domestic units operating fur- 
naces, both of which have success- 
fully invaded the rebar market and 
eroded sales of the large integrated 
producers for some years. 

U.S. Steel’s action does not pre- 
sage a change in its general pricing 
policy: published prices, a single 
price to all customers, and price in 
effect at time of shipment. Rather it 
represents the company’s attempt to 
ascertain its realistic position with re- 
spect to a specific product in which 
competition has been alarmingly ef- 
fective. 

Smaller plants. Backward a 
tion by newcomers or by larger fabri- 
cators—the same thing that has 
plagued integrated aluminum pro- 
ducers—is probably the most sig- 
nificant recent development in the 
reinforcing bar business. In the last 
four or five years, quite a few small 
regional or even area plants have 
been set up. 

Integrated steel producers have 
known for some time they can't 
match costs with the sharper of these 
local suppliers when business is 
tight—simply because there’s so 
staggering a difference in overhead 
costs. 

Import threat. Imported rebars 
are the other major contributor to 
the price weakness that has affected 
this product for several years. As re- 
cently as 1956 and 1957, imported 
rebars averaged 6% of domestic pro- 
duction. In 1958-60 inclusive, im- 











ports averaged 26.8% of domestic 
production. In the first quarter this 
year, they averaged 18.5%. Imported 
rebars sell in this country at prices 
well below the standard domestic 
price of $113.50 per ton—the price 
USS withdrew last week. 

According to Pittsburghers hurt 
by this competition, quite a few of 
the new small regional producers 
manage to make money even when 
selling against imported rebars in 
coastal areas, where freight costs 
are low. 

Comeback? The most intriguing 
question now is when, and perhaps 
whether, U. S. Steel and other large 
‘integrated producers will get back 
significantly into the market. There's 
a rebar price level at which these 
producers won't want to compete, at 
least not more than a token freight 
charge away from their producing 
points. 

Both USS and Inland Steel Co. 
have chosen to withdraw published 
prices and determine what that level 
is. Other big integrated producers 
haven’t withdrawn their schedules, 
but they, too, are taking it job by 
job. 

No big change. Ragged as the re- 
bar market is and has been, though, 
you can't extrapolate logically from 
it to an oncoming fundamental 
change in steel pricing generally. 

For one thing, the volume in steel 
these days is in light, flat-rolled prod- 
ucts—and backward integration into 
this part of the steel business isn’t 
possible for a number of reasons. 
Secondly, import competition in such 
products isn't a threat yet, though 
Europe is adding capacity in this 
area very rapidly and should be able 
to export significant tonnage in 
around two years if they can match 
U.S. quality requirements. 

Inner circle. Today, despite in- 
roads into certain sectors of the 
market by small mills and foreign 
steel, it remains true that most steel 
products still are produced by fewer 
than 20 integrated producers whose 
capacity ranges upward from 1-mil- 
lion tons, annually. For these produ- 
cers, the problem remains one of 
higher—not lower—prices. 

They've absorbed 25¢ per hour in 
total employment costs in the last 
18 months without any rise in prices. 
They face another 14¢ on the wage 
bill Oct. 1. And with strong customer 
pressure against price boosts, they're 
by no means certain they will be 
able to offset this with increases. 

Hence, steelmen have no motiva- 
tion at all to undermine the tradi- 
tional steel pricing pattern. On the 
contrary, they have every motivation 
to resist any such change. Disunity 
will bring steel no price relief. 








Indians hold first 
national pow-wow 


At Chicago conference they define common problems 
in health, economic, welfare, and education 


areas, with a little time out for whooping it up 


Indians from all the tribes in the 
U.S.—from the Assiniboin to the 
Zuni—held their first national pow- 
wow this week, at the University of 
Chicago. But except for a few lighter 
moments (pictures, below), the 
American Indian Chicago Confer- 
ence was a very serious meeting for 
people with serious problems. 
Through eight days of discussion 
the Indians worked to sort out their 
common needs and desires, and to 
map out a mutually acceptable state- 
ment of over-all aims. But, as an 
Oglala Sioux delegate said: “How, 
in one week, can you reduce to paper 
a statement that will express all 
Indian yearnings and grievances— 
many of them as old as the nation?” 
Nevertheless, in the declaration 
finally adopted, the Indians came up 
with possible solutions to nationwide 
problems in health, economic, wel- 
fare, and education areas. Recom- 
mendations included: new legisla- 
ture to strengthen the present Indian 
Reorganization Act; review of the or- 
ganization of the Bureau of Indian 


Pow-wow follows discussions .. . 





Affairs; review and revision of U.S, 
welfare policy toward Indians; and 
assistance in developing unexploited 
reservation resources. 

The conclave was the brainchild 
of Dr. Sol Tax, professor of anthro- 
pology at the University of Chicago. 
Tax conceived the idea last fall in 
the course of his search for a fruitful 
way to use a grant from the Emil 
Schwarzhaupt Foundation. The con- 
ference was the first time that many 
of the Indians had raised their voices 
in a national assembly. Probably as 
result, speeches were interminable. 

Through it all the delegates re- 
mained good-humored. When the 
vote on one motion was taken, the 
chairman called opponents to the 
platform and asked everyone to sing: 
“For he’s a jolly good Indian.” 

Like all American conventioneers, 
the Indians managed to relax be-} 
tween heavy business _ sessions. 
Mostly they danced. Early in the con- 
ference, Don Deernose of the Crow 
tribe arrived in the lobby of the 
registration building, with a drum. 
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For contractors, carrots and stick 


Defense Secretary to ease up on profit restrictions, but get 
tougher on costs. He also will take a sharper 
look at the high cost of technological changes in weapons 


For defense contractors, it’s now be- 
coming clear that the Pentagon will 
be using a carrot-and-stick technique 
tc meet their traditional lament 
about inadequate profits, excessive 
military controls, and an unusually 
unstable market. 

Defense Secy. Robert S. McNax 
mara is beginning to look with more 
favor on higher profit allowances, 
But he will crack down harder than 
ever on contractors’ costs. He will 
try to make the military market more 
stable and less sensitive to political 
and technological quirks. This will 
be the price of hard-nosed actions 
to weed out marginal and duplicat- 
ing projects that have hung on only 
because of Pentagon indecision. 

The outlook. The defense industry 
outlook was pointed up last week in 
Washington when McNamara and 
his top aides appeared at a National 
Security Industrial Assn. symposium 
on “the profit motive and cost reduc- 
tion.” Over 500 executives from de- 
fense contracting companies at- 
tended. 

McNamara said the need to switch 
from firm fixed-price contracting to 
cost-reimbursable types of procure- 
ment in missiles, electronics, and 
other advanced hardware _ has 
blunted the traditional incentive to 
trim costs. 

His point was this: On fixed-price 
contracts, the contractor can shave 
production costs, keep much of the 
saving as additional profit. But on 
contracts where fixed-price deals are 
not practical—for complex new 
items that lack cost experience and 
that are subject to frequent engineer- 
ing changes—a clear-cut incentive to 
cut costs is absent. The contractor 
is repaid costs, then receives a fee 
that normally allows a 5% to 8% 
gross profit. 

So the Pentagon is considering a 
plan to offer greater incentives for 
cost reduction by allowing higher 
profits on cost-reimbursable con- 
tracts. Thomas D. Morris, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Installations 
& Logistics, spelled out the details. 

New rules. Under a_ proposed 
“cost-plus-award-fee” contract, the 
producer could be penalized as 
much as 5% of costs or earn fees as 





high as 15%. His profit would be de- 
termined when the contract is com- 
pleted, rather than during negotia- 
tions. It would be based on a 
searching inquiry into his perform- 
ance by a board of military procure- 
ment officials. They would consider 
the quality and reliability of the con- 
tractors product, the amount of 
financial risk he assumed, efficiency 
of his operations, and the like. 

If the board were sufficiently im- 
pressed, the contractor’s profit allow- 
ance could exceed even the 8% to 
12% gross profit range allowed for 
fixed price contracts. 

An NSIA panel of industry and 
military experts, however, saw seri- 
ous flaws in the proposal. The in- 
dustry men were concerned over its 
implication of “overmanagement” of 
contractor operations by the military 
and the prolonged deferral of how 
much the profit will be. 

Cost-benefit ratio. McNamara is 
also pushing for greater attention to 
what he calls the “cost-benefit” ratio 
in military hardware. By that he 
means to rein in costs and speed pro- 
duction. This can be done, he be- 
lieves, with a sharper look at whether 
the extra cost of engineering refine- 
ments in a new weapon really pay 
off in better performance. 

For instance: Before calling for 
finer tolerances in a missile’s guid- 
ance apparatus, McNamara wants 
both the contractor and the procure- 
ment agency to make sure the added 
cost of making the system more 
sophisticated really results in more 
accurate equipment. Just as signifi- 
cantly, he wants to be sure the need 
for making the particular missile that 
much more accurate justifies the in- 
creased expense. 

Crackdown on costs. McNamara’s 
latest drive to crack down on defense 
costs comes against the backdrop of 
the Kennedy Administration’s plant 
for a massive stepup in military buy- 
ing. He is accelerating efforts to pre- 
vent excessive costs, overpricing, 
limited competition, and other abuses 
in military buying. 

The new Defense Secretary is 
taking two approaches. First, he 
wants to prevent too many research 
projects from advancing too far into 


the costly hardware stage. But this 
will mean more stable schedules for 
projects that survive—with less of 
the costly ups and downs that have 
marked ack projects as the B-70 
bomber and the nuclear aircraft en- 
gine. 

The policy will also mean more 
joint contracts for the three services. 
The Air Force and Navy, for in- 
stance, have been ordered to get 
together on single programs to de- 
velop new tactical fighter aircraft 
and a_ vertical-takeoff-and-landing 
transport plane. 

Cost-cutting techniques. McNa- 
mara is also going after the cost re- 
duction question on the procedural 
side. The outlook is that the numbers 
of single sources of supply on major 
hardware items will be reduced. For 
second production runs, competition 
will be opened up for new producers. 

Competition will be pushed 
through increased use of formal ad- 
vertised bidding. But McNamara is 
aware of the limitations. He has ap- 
proved a procedure known as “two- 
step formal advertising” to buy 
equipment where precise design is 
not so important as specific perform- 
ance characteristics. 

In the first step, bidders will be 
invited to submit designs to meet 
specified performance criteria. No 
price or cost estimate is sought at 
this stage. The contracting agency 
then examines the designs, approving 
those that “would appear to provide 
an item with decal erformance.” 
In the next step, bidders with "8 
proved designs submit sealed bids. 
The contract then goes to the lowest 
bidder. 

In addition, more “single manager” 
setups for common-use items will be 
approved. Such systems already 
work for medical supplies, petro- 
leum, food, and photographic sup- 
plies. One military agency totes up 
requirements, does all the buying, 
and manages the inventories for all 
the other military services. Thou- 
sands of electronics parts are likely 
to be put under such a setup shortly. 
Some contractors frown on_ the 
scheme, on the ground that it might 
lead to fewer numbers of purchase 
orders. 
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Finance Minister Donald M. Fleming compietes work on Canada’s new budget. 


Canadian budget aims 
at trade expansion 


Fleming seeks stimulus for sales of goods both at home 


and abroad, to create more jobs. His proposals 
tone down the anti-U. S. attitude of the past few years 


Canadian Finance Minister Donald 
M. Fleming this week presented 
Canada’s House of Commons with a 
budget that points a new direction 
for economic policy. It aims at cre- 
ating more jobs and more produc- 
tion by increasing demand for Can- 
adian products both at home and 
abroad. 

Despite an economic revival, Can- 
ada still has more unemployment 
and unused capacity “than we can 
possibly accept,” said Fleming. 

To stimulate domestic demand, 
he proposes expansionist fiscal and 
monetary policies. On the fiscal side, 
the government intends to run a 
“stimulative” cash deficit of about 


 $1-billion, which would be about 


equivalent to a $14-billion cash de- 
ficit for the U.S. On the monetary 
side, Fleming announced a policy to 
drive interest rates down and to ease 
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credit with the help of an expanded 
direct-loan program of the govern- 
ment. 

To stimulate foreign demand, 
Fleming announced a series of 
moves to drive the Canadian dollar 
below parity with the U.S. dollar, 
thus cutting the price of Canadian 
exports. The mere announcement 
had an immediate effect on the for- 
eign exchange markets—the Cana- 
dian dollar dropped about 3¢ to 97¢ 
U.S. by noon on the day after the 
budget was made public (page 131). 

Contrast to Coyne. Fleming's 
budget proposal comes hard on the 
heels of last week’s dispute between 
him and James E. Coyne, nationalist 
Governor of the Bank of Canada, the 
Dominion’s central bank (BW—Jun. 
1761,p30). 

During this dispute, Fleming de- 
clared he would seek legislation to 


oust Coyne, because his budget 
would be incompatible with Coyne’s 
espousal of tight-money, ultra-na- 
tionalist views. Unlike last Novem- 
ber’s emergency budget, Fleming’s 
new budget contains no provision for 
general increases in tariffs or for di- 
rect measures to limit the inflow of 
foreign capital. 

Fleming stated that, in contrast to 
the policies advocated by Coyne, the 
new budget proposals “conform not 
only with Canadian interests but also 
with Canadian international obliga- 
tions.” 

Interest rates. The most important 
feature of the budget is the action 
to drive the exchange value of the 
Canadian dollar down by lowering 
interest rates. Fleming says he wants 
the dollar to reach a “substantial” 
discount from the U.S. dollar. He 
doesn’t say exactly what he would 
consider appropriately substantial, 
but Canadian economists who have 
been advocating a lower Canadian 
dollar think somewhere between 94¢ 
and 97¢ U.S. would be about right. 

Fleming told Commons that the 
Canadian dollar had been held above 
par with the U.S. because Canadian 
interest rates are out of line with 
those of other countries. This attracts 
a flow of foreign investment. Bring- 
ing interest rates down, Fleming said, 
should stanch this flow and, in turn, 
bring the price of the Canadian dol- 
lar down. 

He said the nation’s foreign ex- 
change stabilization fund would be 
prepared to back the move toward a 
lower exchange premium, to keep 
the exchange rate “within a range 
appropriate to Canada’s changing 
economic position.” 

Tax cuts, too. The new budget 
prescribes tax cuts for both business 
and consumers. 

To stimulate capital spending and 
to foster “improved efficiency, lower 
costs, and more competitive prices,” 
it allows a 50% higher first-year 
writeoff on new plant and equip- 
ment, allows deductions for expendi- 
tures on research to be taken in one 
instead of three years, and removes 
the limit on tax allowances for re- 
search, heretofore 5% of income. 

Further to help business, Fleming 
said he intends to increase the re- 
sources of the government-owned 
Industrial Development Bank from 
$160-million to $400-million. He said 
the bank will not only expand its 
loans but also will make increasing 
use of its power to invest in the 
equity of a business. 

The cuts in consumer taxes are 
minor. The most significant is a pro- 
posed elimination of the 742% excise 
tax on cars; this would cut the price 
of a conventional car for the Cana- 
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dian consumer by approximately 
$150. 

Favorable reception. The Cana- 
dian financial community reacted 
favorably to the budget proposal. 
Next day, Canadian stock markets 
rose substantially, with the biggest 
gains among shares of export indus- 
tries that are expected to benefit 
most from a lowering of the ex- 
change rate. Gold and paper shares 
scored notably large gains. 

Less anti-U. S. The budget was 
almost as significant for what it 
didn’t contain as for what it did. 
Last week, for example, the royal 
commission on publications made its 
. report, proposing heavy taxes on Ca- 
nadian companies advertising in 
U.S. magazines that publish special 
Canadian editions—Time and Read- 
ers Digest—or split-run editions 
aimed at the Canadian market. The 
budget doesn’t mention such taxes. 

The absence of anti-U.S. features 
in the new budget is being hailed by 
some observers as a sign of real im- 
provement in Canadian-U.S. eco- 
nomic relations. And this impression 
is reinforced by recent actions of 
Canada’s Parliament: the Canadian 
Senate’s refusal to go along with the 
tariff hikes proposed in last fall’s 
emergency budget, the shelving of 
legislation to force U.S. corpora- 
tions to publish separate financial 
statements for their Canadian opera- 
tions, and the recent defense produc- 
tion agreements between Canada 
and the U.S. (BW—Jun.1761,p137). 

Concern about Britain. Many Ca- 
nadians feel that their country’s 
moves to better its relations with 
the U.S., evidenced both by the 
budget and by Fleming’s decision to 
throw down the gauntlet to Coyne, 
stem largely from worry about the 
possibility that its other great trad- 
ing partner, Britain, will join Eu- 
ropes Common Market. 

As Canadians see it, this move 
would diminish Canada’s price ad- 
vantage in exports to the United 
Kingdom and other Commonwealth 
countries, an advantage that’s now 
substantial because of Common- 
wealth preferential tariffs. 

Coyne’s approach. However, the 
new budget is not likely to be popu- 
lar among segments of the Canadian 
public where anti-U.S. sentiment 
runs high. A day before Fleming in- 
troduced the budget, Coyne made 
public a program that seems de- 
signed to appeal to such groups. His 
action is interpreted in some quarters 
as basis for a possible entry into 
politics after he is forced to step 
down as Governor of the Bank of 
Canada. 

Principal 





oints in Coyne’s eco- 


nomic manifesto are a temporary 


10% hike in tariffs and the creation 
of a national development corpora- 
tion for the special purpose of financ- 
ing “large-scale enterprises previ- 
ously developed by U.S. capital.” He 
also recommended removal of the 
40% duty-free concession on motor 
parts brought in from the U.S. and 
the exemption from the tariff and the 





11% excise tax on the first $200 worth 
of goods brought by Canadians re- 
turning from holidays in the U.S. 
Obviously, the political appeal of 
Coyne’s alternatives to Fleming’s 
policy will depend on the govern- 
ment's success in bringing unemploy- 
ment down to the 4% level, whic 
Coyne says his policies would do. 


Blackout puts big city 
power systems to test 


New York’s four-hour midtown power failure, bringing 
rash of investigations and official blasts, puts the spotlight 
on utilities’ defense against crippling breakdowns 


More than a week after two sta- 
tions of Consolidated Edison Co. 
left Manhattan’s middle without 
power from river to river for four 
hours (BW—Jun.17'61,p33), thought- 
ful—and sometimes angry—New 
Yorkers were still asking, “How did 
it happen?” 

Specifically, as New Yorkers knew 
in a day or two, the insulation gave 
way on two circuit breakers manu- 
factured by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Co. But this answer begged the 
real problem: Is the system planning 
of electric companies inadequate or 
obsolete for a huge urban complex 
such as New York? 

Electric companies accept equip- 
ment breakdowns everywhere as in- 
evitable, indeed tolerable. Though 
the degree of tolerance in a large city 
is much less than in a small town, 
the approach to planning a system is 
the same. Yet, can a city so complex 
as New York—where a blackout may 
endanger lives—afford to be with- 
out power at any time? 

Odds against a failure. Generally, 
electric utilities design distribution 
systems that will accept one break- 
down without a service loss. A sec- 


ond equipment breakdown on top of . 


the first will cut off service if the 
break is at a time of peak load. 
That’s what happened when one cir- 
cuit breaker, then another, failed 
last week in New York. 

It’s the rarity of this sort of failure 
that Con Ed and other utilities count 
on. Since power loads reach a peak 
only a small percentage of the time, 
the probability of failure is slight. 
When loads are low—as late at night 
—the rest of the system can cut in 





during outage. Even at peak hours, 
the odds against a failure are high. 

Normal and extraordinary. This 
reliance on the laws of probability 
is an important part of the philoso- 
phy of electric company planners. 
Utilities keep track of breakdowns 
through statistics that measure cus- 
tomer inconvenience. They classify 
them as the paradoxical “normal in- 
terruption” or the bothersome “ex- 
traordinary interruption.” 

During 1959, for example, Con 
Edison’s normal interruption rate 
affected 3.4 customers in every 1,000. 
But an August blackout that year— 
as large as last week’s—was called 
an extraordinary interruption and 
brought the rate up to 66.2 customers 
per 1,000 (the actual number of peo- 
ple affected by it was 500,000). 

Though for some, power failure 
may mean no more than going with- 
out light in the living room, it can 
mean real danger for those stalled 
in subway trains in midsummer heat 
or trapped in elevators high up be- 
tween floors. Food spoilage through 
refrigeration failure could be a 
health menace, and the outbreak of 
crime under cover of darkness could 
reach catastrophic proportions. 

City blasts. With such high stakes 
involved, Con Edison’s “extremely 
low frequency of interruption” in 
normal months drew some _ barbs 
from New York officials—especially 
when the utility admitted that large- 
scale power failure could recur, even 
though the chances were remote. 

“One such blackout is too many,” 
said Mayor Robert F. Wagner this 
week, on receiving an investigation 
report from the city’s Commissioner 
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Atthe Hartsville plantof Sonoco 
Products Company, world’s 
largest producer of paper tubes 
andcores, President CharlesW. 
Coker, left, discusses produc- 
tion with Sam Austin, Sales 
Manager of American Mutual’s 
office in Columbia, S.C. Sonoco 
has twelve other plants from 
coast to coast, all insured with 
American Mutual. 





“| like a man who 
gets things done” 


“We can count on Sam Austin of American Mutual,” says 
President Charles W. Coker of Sonoco Products Company of 
Hartsville, South Carolina. “Sam leaves no loose ends and he 
knows the answers to our problems. With his help, over the past 
five years, we’ve been able to reduce our Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion cost 43.5% below the average of the industry.” 

Better protection —lower costs are our constant aim in serv- 
ing policyholders. See the American Mutual man in your area. 
He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. Remember, every American 
Mutual office is fully staffed with experts ... who are there when 
they’re needed. 


merican —~ 
| \ 
utual ‘A 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


©1961, American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Wakefield, Massachusetts 

















of Water Supply, Gas & Electricity, 
Armand D'Angelo. The report also 
went to Con Edison, the State’s Pub- 
lic Service Commission, and the 
press. 

D’Angelo called the power failure 
a “nightmare,” and said the company 
and commission had been “clearly 
and dramatically put on notice” by 
the Aug. 17, 1959 blackout. He criti- 
cized Con Edison for designing a dis- 
tribution system in which a failure 
could affect such large areas (five 
square miles last week), one so in- 
flexible that it could not be broken 


down into smaller sections so as to 
affect fewer people when a failure 
came. D’Angelo argued that, while 
changing the distribution system 
would “represent a _ considerable 
capital investment, human life and 
public safety are paramount and 
cannot be equated with dollars.” 
Still investigating. The state com- 
mission, which had said right after 
the blackout that the Con Edison 
system was “fundamentally sound,” 
issued a new statement. Its chairman, 
James A. Lundy, said, “We are in the 
midst of a detailed and thorough in- 





vestigation to determine the cause of 
the failure.” He promised to review 
the commission’s position if the in- 
vestigation turned up “changes in the 
Con Edison system.” 

Con Edison itself was saying very 
little until it could finish its own in- 
vestigation. It still preferred to treat 
the blackout as an isolated affair, and 
defended its entire approach to sys- 
tem design as sound. “It would be 
uneconomic,” said a spokesman, to 
reduce chances of failure any further 
—and anyway, “there is no way to 
guarantee a perfect system.” 


GE still balks at consent decree 


It will stand trial rather than accept the terms 
demanded by antitrusters. Meanwhile, FCC head holds 
up broadcasting licenses for GE, Westinghouse 


General Electric Co. this week stood 
pat on its refusal to sign a govern- 
ment-proposed consent decree in the 
price-fixing case in electrical switch- 
gear (BW—Jun.1761,p31). As a re- 
sult there is a growing likelihood 
that the case will end up in court 
again. 

And from an entirely different 
source, the Federal Communications 
Commission, more fuel was added to 
the fire. Chrm. Newton Minow said 
the commission wouldn’t take any 
final action on pending applications 
by GE and Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. for renewal of licenses for 
their radio-TV stations until an FCC 
inquiry into the electrical antitrust 
cases is completed. Westinghouse, 
through its wholly owned subsidiary, 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., 
owns television and radio stations in 
nine cities, making it one of the na- 
tion’s biggest broadcasters. GE owns 
TV and radio outlets in Schenectady, 
N. Y., which are run as part of its 
Radio & Television Div. 

Thus the reverberations from the 
antitrust suits in Philadelphia federal 
court continue. One of the biggest 
is likely to occur when GE is haled 
back into court over the consent de- 
cree. 

Others sign. Other defendants in 
the switchgear case—Westinghouse, 
1-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., and Federal Pa- 
cific Electric Co.—have agreed to 
sign the civil decree that lays out 
pricing practices for them to follow. 
GE has adamantly refused to sign, 


44 


in particular because of one clause 
that would prohibit “unreasonably 
low prices.” It would put the burden 
of proof on the company to show 
that its prices for switchgear would 
not injure competition. GE says that 
would limit, not strengthen, compe- 
tition and in effect create a “govern- 
ment-sponsored price support pro- 
gram in the electrical industry.” 

Justice Dept. attorneys say that 
for the next couple of weeks nothing 
will be presented to Judge J. Cullen 
Ganey in Philadelphia. This will 
give them time to map out strategy 
over GE’s refusal to sign. But unless 
GE changes its mind, Judge Ganey 
will be the focal point for the next 
move. It will be up to him to set a 
trial date or encourage a compromise 
between the government and GE. 

Concessions. Up to now GE and 
the rest of the industry have made 
major concessions—even acceding to 
the government’s demand for some 
guilty pleas—to avoid an open trial 
that would air all the details of 
the antitrust conspiracy and stir up 
more bad publicity. 

Just how far the antitrust cases 
extend was made clear this week by 
FCC’s Minow. Every three years 
radio and TV station owners must 
apply to FCC for renewal of their 
licenses. Broadcasters have consid- 
ered renewal almost automatic. That 
policy is being changed by Minow, 
who has warned station owners that 
the entire record of their operation 
will be gone over. 

As it happens, FCC has been de- 








ferring renewal of GE and Westing- 
house broadcasting licenses since last 
January. The commission does not 
consider deferral an extraordinary 
step (the stations remain on the air), 
but rather an administrative proce- 
dure to allow time for a complete 
inquiry. 

In the GE-Westinghouse case, 
FCC is applying a 1951 policy 
stressing an applicant’s record in an- 
titrust cases. An FCC official warns 
against reading more into Minow’s 
comment on the inquiry than is 
there. But the inquiry is an extensive 
one—going into such things as the 
relationship between Westinghouse 
and its broadcasting subsidiary; the 
possibility of knowledge of antitrust 
violations within the parent com- 
pany; the line of command to the 
broadcasting parts of the two cor- 
porations. 

Separate. GE and Westinghouse 
believe their hands are clean. E. V. 
Huggins, chairman of Westinghouse 
Broadcasting’s board, says: “Ours is 
a separate business with its own self- 
contained organization which does 
nothing but broadcasting.” The par- 
ent, he says, “is not permitted to im- 
pinge on the broadcasting opera- 
tion.” 

J. Milton Lang, GE’s manager of 
broadcasting operations, insists that 
the GE stations have always “closely 
observed the responsibilities inherent 
in the licenses” and the antitrust 
cases were in a field “not remotely 
connected” with radio or TV broad- 
casting. 
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1g- r) In every field of endeavor, there are the few who acquire and maintain un- 

ast disputed leadership. The collection profession is no exception. 

210t 

ary 

> : a You can invariably recognize the leader by those it serves . . . in our case, the 
most respected names of American Industry. Such business associations are 


ete 
not accidental. 





“ib a United of Louisville has earned its paramount position solely by proven 
ss performance. We are specialists in the collection of large delinquent accounts 
is ...a sensitive area that demands a high degree of experience, imagination and 
ive responsibility. 
he 
ise 
- a Quite often more than money is at stake. Customer and public relations are 
aa also important considerations. You should be skillfully and diplomatically 
he represented on every delinquent account. 
Or- 
ise Wherever you have substantial collection problems. ..in Hoboken or Hong 
bs Kong ... Minneapolis or Munich... place them with United of Louisville; 
ie the agency proven by over 40 years service to the nation’s largest industrial firms. 
Hf- 
eS : : 
ar- Phone or write for complete information 
m- 
: e 3B $s 
ra- 
United Mercantile Agencies, Inc. 

* UNITED BUILDING + LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
sly PHONE JUniper 3-3604 TWX LS 152 
nt 


oa THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 
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AlRfreight on the ASTROJET 


NEW STANDARD FOR SHIPPERS Shipping East. 
Shipping West. Or shipping to major markets in be- 
tween. If your freight is going by ASTROJET, it 
is on the most advanced,most dependable jetliner in 
the world. Revolutionary fan-jet engines power the 
ASTROJET .. . deliver up to 42% more thrust than 
standard jets. Because of ASTROJET power, you're 
now assured of more consistent jetfreight capacity 
than ever before possible. m Shipping time? Reduced. 
ASTROSJETS have trimmed coast to 

coast time to less than 5 hours. Your 
shipments often arrive the same night 
they leave, putting you hours ahead of morn- 
ing delivery deadlines in any market. m And when 
you ship by ASTROJET, your freight will be han- 
dled by professionals staffing the airline that moves 
more freight for more shippers than any other in 
America. » Flexibility, dependability, professional 
handling—all prime shipper benefits of this historic 
new era in air distribution, Jet Age: Stage II. 


*Service mark of American Airlines, Inc 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


America’s Leading Cargo Airline 



































In business 


President of Ampex quits; trio 
of vice-presidents had been demoted 


Rumored management changes at Ampex Corp., of 
Redwood City, Calif., burst into the open last week 
with announcement that Pres. George I. Long, Jr., is 
resigning and the disclosure that his three top vice- 
presidents had been demoted two months ago. Ampex, 
one of the more glamorous electronic growth companies, 
makes magnetic recording instruments and accessories. 
. Long will be succeeded as chief executive officer by 
Willam E. Roberts, until recently executive vice-presi- 
dent of Bell & Howell Co. Long will remain a director. 

Long blamed his resignation on “fundamental dif- 
ferences” with the board over management and organi- 
zation. He did not mention his earlier financial state- 
ment disclosing that in its last fiscal year Ampex had 
a net loss of $4-million on sales of $70-million. 

Three days before Long announced his resignation, 
in insider leak to a newspaper had revealed the earlier 
abolition of the jobs of Executive Vice-Pres. Robert 
Sackman and two senior vice-presidents, Phillip L. 
Gundy and Thomas L. Taggart. The men were reas- 
signed. 


Strike maroons U. S. shipping; 
government defers any intervention 


The U.S. merchant marine—900 ships manned by 50,- 
000 men—was running down like an unwound toy this 
week. Officially the strike began June 15, when six 
maritime unions struck the bulk of U.S. ocean shipping. 
But since sailors must wait for their home port to quit 
work, it might take a month for the mechanism to stop 
completely. 

Meantime, neither side has been hurt enough to give 
ground. The unions demanded bargaining rights for 
foreign-flag ship crews (BW—Jun.10°61,p78), the ship- 
owners’ groups refused even to discuss the issue. 

Labor Secy. Arthur J. Goldberg—who had canceled 
a European trip to stay close to the first industrywide 
maritime strike in 15 years—indicated he had no imme- 
diate plans for a fact-finding board or Taft-Hartley 
injunction. Apparently the Kennedy Administration had 
decided that the pressures of the situation itself must 
be relied on to bring the parties closer together before 
the government steps in. 


California druggists group found guilty 
of conspiracy to fix retail prices 


Retail druggists felt the lash of the Sherman antitrust 
act for the first time last week when a federal] jury in 
San Francisco convicted the Northern California 
Pharmaceutical Assn. and one official of conspiracy to 
fix retail prices of prescription drugs. 

The individual convicted was Donald K. Hedgpeth, 
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a San Francisco pharmacist and former president of 
the trade group, who as chairman of the group’s pricing 
committee had prepared retail pricing schedules that 
have been distributed to the 1,500 members since 1957. 
The government claimed that use of the schedules had 
resulted in $12-million in excessive charges during the 
period. 

The association has asked for a new trial, and says 
it plans to appeal if the first plea fails. The judge has 
already ruled out a defense contention that pharma- 
cists are professional men, and so immune to the anti- 
trust laws. Civil suits on similar charges are pending 
against pharmaceutical associations in Arizona, Idaho, 
and Utah. 


B&0O’s suitors wait to see 
who gets support of Justice Dept. 


As the New York Central and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
battled before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
this week for control of the Baltimore & Ohio, the big 
question was: Which side will the Justice Dept. support? 

Chances are that the department—which has inter- 
vened in all major railroad cases—will recommend that 
all three be merged into a single road as a competitive 
counter force to the Pennsylvania and the Norfolk & 
Western. The department insists that it has not made 
up its mind, but it is expected first to renew a request 
that the ICC consolidate all merger and control appli- 
cations of Eastern roads into one major case. The 
Central and other roads have already asked ICC to do 
this, but were turned down. 





Business briefs 


Bryant Chucking Grinder Co., of Springfield, Vt., will 
sell to the Defense Dept. 24 of the 45 miniature pre- 
cision ball-bearing machines it produced originally for 
Russia. The Commerce Dept. had first approved, then 
called off the $1.5-million sale to Russia because minia- 
ture ball bearings are vital to missile and aircraft guid- 
ance components. Now the Defense Dept. will pay 
Bryant $838,080 for the 24 machines. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. will reenter the color TV field 
this fall with a set manufactred under its private Silver- 
tone label by Warwick Mfg. Corp. Sears first tried the 
color field in 1955 but later dropped out. Recently, the 
field has been attracting big-volume manufacturers 
(BW—Mar.11°61,p87). 


Pres. Kennedy this week asked Vice-Pres. Lyndon B. 
Johnson, chairman of the National Space Conference, 
to lay out a policy for commercial ownership of a space 
communications system. A controversy has developed 
between the Federal Communications Commission, 
which wants such ownership limited to international 
communications companies, and the Justice Dept., 
which wants to include makers of electronic equipment. 
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Question for the 
pros: What’s the 
country’s mood? 


Signs are being 
read two ways 


Key issues 
at stake in 
new appointments 


Cautious hunt for 
new FRB member 


Washington outlook Bil 


June 24, 1961 


The weakening of the conservative coalition in Congress raises serious 
questions about the near-term political trend. 

This Congress is pumping out more money and making more advances 
in social legislation than any Congress ina quarter of a century. _ 

By such standards, it is the most liberal Congress since the high-water 
mark of the New Deal. 

The coalition of Southern conservatives and Republicans that kept the 
upper hand in Congress for so long is riddled. 

The question arises: For how long? 

Not for long, if top Republican strategists turn out to be correct. 


Republicans are convinced a strong conservative tide is running in the 
country. They cite chapter and verse from recent election returns. 

If such a swing is occurring, then the Democratic majority in Congress is 
committing a cardinal sin of politics: It is voting one way while the mood 
of the country swings in a contrary direction. 

The political signs, in short, are confusing and are being interpreted 
by the professionals two different ways. 

The conclusion is plain: Either the conservative swing is largely an 
illusion (as most Democrats think it is) or the members of this Congress 
who support Pres. Kennedy will face an angry electorate next year. 

If the latter turns out to be the case, Republican gains are inevitable. 

If the GOP should pick up the 45 seats necessary to control the House, 
Kennedy's second two years in the White House could be marked by a 
swing to the right as pronounced as this year’s swing to the left. 


A change could come sooner if Democrats also pick up a definite 


conservative mood when they go home after this year’s session. They 
could come back in January with this advise for Kennedy: 
Either slow down, or face a setback in the 1962 elections. 


Key appointments affecting credit policy and federal public power will 
be made soon by Kennedy. They could go far toward shaping the gov- 
ernment more along New Frontier lines and away from the Eisenhower 
regime. 

Kennedy has already decided to put more muscle in his drive for public 
power by trying to put his own man in as chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission, without waiting for the term of the present chairman to 
expire. 

Chmn. Jerome K. Kuykendall, an Eisenhower appointee, has defied 
suggestions from the White House that he give up the chairmanship. His 
term runs until next June. 

Kennedy, backed by a decision from the Justice Dept., is going to name 
Joseph Swidler chairman anyway. This may force Kuykendall into the 
courts to try to hang on to the title. 


Kennedy is moving more slowly in his hunt for a new member of the 
Federal Reserve Board to replace M.S. Szymezak, who resigned. 

Washington is intrigued with the possibility that whoever Kennedy picks 
may later succeed William McC. Martin, Jr., as chairman. 
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JFK’s tax package 
still in trouble 


House group 
taps economic 
thinkers 


Washington outlook continued 


Martin’s term expires in 1963. He has long been a target of Democrats 
in Congress who favor low interest rates. 

So far Martin has gotten along well with Kennedy. But there is always 
the possibility that as the business pickup progresses, Martin will allow 
interest rates to rise more than Kennedy would like. 

Rep. Henry S. Reuss of Wisconsin, a bitter Martin critic, would like to 
be Federal Reserve chairman. Rep. Wright Patman of Texas and Sen. 
Paul H. Douglas of Illinois, who also have clashed repeatedly with Martin, 
are pushing for Reuss. 

The appointment of Reuss would be taken as a sign that Kennedy expects 
a break with Martin. 

Joseph W. Barr, Treasury Secy. Douglas Dillon’s aide for Congressional 
relations, is on the list of possibilities. He would fit more smoothly than 
Reuss into the Martin way of doing things. So would Howard R. Bowen, 
president of Grinnell College, Iowa, or George W. Mitchell, vice-president 
of the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank, who are also being considered. 


The Administration retreated this week from its original plan to stimulate 
business investment by means of a tax credit. Instead of a complicated slid- 
ing scale system, as first proposed, Treasury Secy. Dillon said he would 
accept a flat, across-the-board credit. This would run 7% or 8% and cost 
the Treasury about $1.7-billion revenue. 

The retreat is a defeat for the Administration advisers who had worked 
out the original version and sold it to Kennedy and Dillon. 

But it may not be enough to save the package of Kennedy tax proposals 
now being considered by the Ways & Means Committee. Even the flat 
credit creates administrative difficulties Congress may consider too tough. 


Republicans in the House next week will take the wraps off a novel plan 
to tap some of the best economic brains of the country on such issues as 
unemployment, economic growth, inflation, and the proper role of the federal 
government. 

The plan will be disclosed by its author, Rep. Thomas B. Curtis of Mis- 
souri, who has been working out the details the past several months. 

About 50 House Republicans, equally divided between veterans and first- 
year members, have joined in the move. They range from arch-conservatives 
such as Bruce Alger of Texas and John J. Rhodes of Arizona, to liberals of 
the type of John V. Lindsay of New York. 

The group has divided into 24 task forces and each task force is working 
with an academic economist to develop a position paper on a specific 
economic issue. 

The GOP hope is that these position papers will touch off a running debate 
with Democrats—and that for once they won't be outgunned by the 
scholars Democrats traditionally find it easy to recruit. 

Among economists who have prepared background papers are Henry 
Wallich of Yale, on price stability and employment; Robert Triffin, also of 
Yale, on international balance of payments; William Fellner, another Yale 
scholar, on employment objectives; Gottfried Haberler of Harvard on 
economic growth; Fr. Joseph Becker of St. Louis University on unemploy- 
ment insurance; Clarence Long of Johns Hopkins on structural unemploy- 


ment. 
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Airlines feud over 
transatlantic flights 


U. S. carriers claim foreign airlines are getting more than 
their rightful share of international traffic. 
They’re pressing for stricter controls over routes 


A fight is breaking out anew among 
international airlines that’s making 
the nicest people mad at us. 

This is nothing like the sandwich 
war of a few years back. Then vari- 
ous carriers, bound by agreement to 
serve economy passengers only sand- 
wiches, tried to lure customers with 
ever more sumptuous meals—al- 
ways on a.piece of bread. Now the 
airlines are in a deadly serious dis- 
agreement over basic philosophy. 

Those on one side stress a belief 
in the freedom of the air; a belief 
in the right to obtain passengers and 
cargo wherever they’re to be found, 
and to carry them wherever they 
want to go. 

Opposing them are those who 
believe that, in general, markets 
should be apportioned; that certain 
passengers belong to certain airlines. 

Competitive pressures. Behind 
the fight are increasing competitive 
pressures in an industry whose vol- 
ume has tripled in the past seven 
years. 

But so far this year business is ap- 
proximately 3% behind a year ago 
while the number of seats has risen 
approximately 45% (BW—Junel761, 
p28). Of the 17 airlines providing 
scheduled passenger service between 
the U.S. and Europe, six carried 
more than 100,000 passengers on the 
route in 1960. Pan American World 
Airways led the field, followed by 
Trans World Airlines. Then came 
British Overseas Airways Corp., Air 
France, Scandinavian Airlines Sys- 
tem, and KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. 

Though both Pan Am and TWA 
have lost in the percentage of the 
total market since 1953, in absolute 
terms they have grown healthily 
until this year. 

At the same time, they have been 
competing against a growing num- 
ber of carriers, as foreign nations 
have put their own airlines into in- 
ternational operations. Smaller coun- 
tries like Iceland, Ireland, and Israel 
have already invaded the market, 
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and others are known to be con- 
sidering such moves. 

Nationalism. Thus, the tcud isn’t 
confined to the industry. Govern- 
ments are backing their airlines and 
so are their people, to whom interna- 
tional airlines are a thing of enor- 
mous pride. The British, with typical 
reserve, are calling our “flag dis- 
crimination” policy “a pity” and are 
fighting it doggedly. In the Nether- 
lands the whole country is becoming 
increasingly indignant. And the Nor- 
wegians have described our actions 
as a major foreign policy blunder. 

It is hard to see where the fight 
that is now starting will end. Any 
changes will have to be of the most 
delicate nature, taking into account 
not only airline economics, but the 
friendship of nations. If changes are 
due, and they seem likely, they will 
have to be made at the highest dip- 
lomatic levels. 


1. Battle lines 


For all its traditional espousal of 
free competition, the U.S. is getting 
more and more into the traffic-appor- 
tionment camp. This, incidentally, is 
exactly the opposite position from 
the one it ak immediately after 
World War II. At that time Europe 
was prostrate and America had prac- 
tically 100% of the commercial avia- 
tion business between the two con- 
tinents. Then the U.S. advocated 
complete freedom of the skies. 

Americans complain. Last week, 
the two American flag carriers, Pan 
Am and TWA, petitioned the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, complaining 
about what they call an excessive 
amount of service provided by KLM. 
Both asked the to prohibit 


KLM “from increasing its frequen- 
cies and capacities to and from U.S. 
territory above the level shown in 
its published schedules for March, 
1961.” 

Close on the heels of this, Pan Am 
filed a similar but even stronger com- 


plaint against SAS—a consortium of 
three Scandinavian airlines that fly 
worldwide routes. In its petition this 
week Pan Am suggested that the 
board might wish to withdraw its 
approval of the combination flying 
into the U.S. 

Almost simultaneously with these 
petitions, CAB Chmn. Alan S. Boyd 
told a Congressional committee: 
“We must now begin to rethink 
U.S. policy toward route exchanges 
and capacity and to rethink it in 
terms of all the economic and foreign 
relations problems that bear on avia- 
tion policy, or the succeeding years 
will bring more acute, more difficult 
clashes between the U.S. and foreign 
interests.” Generally, the feeling is 
now growing in Washington that we 
have been too generous to foreign 
airlines in passing out air rights. 

Whose interpretation? The present 
clash stems from differing interpre- 
tations of agreements made between 
our government and the govern- 
ments of 48 other nations to which 
our airlines fly. These say that the 
primary objective of an_ airline's 
service is to provide “capacity ade- 
gute to the traffic demands between 
the country of which such airline is 
a national and the countries of ulti- 
mate destination of the traffic. Per- 
mission to carry traffic to or from a 
third country is to hinge on “general 
principles of orderly development.” 

According to the U.S. interpreta- 
tion, this means that KLM is free to 
fly all the planes it feels are neces- 
sary to compete for the traffic be- 
tween this country and Amsterdam. 
But traffic between New York and 
Paris, for example, belongs to the 
U.S. carriers and Air France; be- 
tween New York and Rome, to the 
U.S. carriers and Alitalia. 

Nevertheless, KLM successfully 
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the cargo was men. They were making short work of an office-to-plant trip. In another few 
minutes this Hiller will be speeding busy executives to a construction site...giving customers the 
big picture of job progress...or airlifting replacement parts to head off a costly work stoppage. 
Properly used, helicopters make real sense when time is valuable...when project sites are remote 
or inaccessible. Field-proven Hiller helicopters — proven in both military sea civilian operation — 
are on record as the safest, most powerful of the nation’s light 
helicopters. To learn the most practical and economical way to 
put a helicopter to work for your company, it will pay you to con- j 
sult the Hiller Commercial Division. Behind our answer is 20 ZAITIRORAFT RY 
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sells thousands of tickets annually 
between New York and Paris and 
Rome. “What happens beyond Am- 
sterdam is no business of KLM or 
anyone else,” says an official of the 
line. “I travel all the time and I’m 
damned if it’s anyone’s business but 
mine how I go or where I go.” 

Dutch view. To the Dutch, and to 
several other European airlines, the 
key phrase in the agreement is “ulti- 
mate destination.” 

“What is the destination of the 
average American tourist?” they 
ask. “It’s almost never a single city, 
but Europe. Under these conditions 
it is both understandable and correct 
for all transatlantic airlines to ad- 
vertise service to Europe, as they do, 
and for foreign airlines to emphasize 
Europe as a destination as much as 
they do their home countries.” 

But this isn’t the way Pan Am and 
TWA interpret the agreement. And 
according to them, KLM compounds 
its “violation” by flying so many 
flights from the U.S. to Amsterdam 
to feed connecting flights, that it has 
captured more than its rightful share 
of the U.S.-Amsterdam traffic. 

Says Pan Am in its petition: “This 
summer KLM’s schedules call for the 
equivalent of 37.6 round-trip jet 
flights a week across the North At- 
lantic. Assuming a 15% growth, the 
U.S.-Netherlands market will total 
40,317 passengers in 1961. Even if 
KLM were to carry 90%, as in 1960, 
the requirement would be for 6.2 
flights a week.” 

No one, least of all the American 
flag lines, is saying that to carry any 
“beyond” traffic is illegal. On a TWA 
flight from New York to Madrid and 
Rome, for example, the line is en- 
titled to replace any passengers dis- 
embarking at Madrid. According to 
the Americans’ interpretation of the 
agreements such seats can be sold 
only on a secondary or “fill-up” basis. 

Crux. This, then, is the crux of the 
argument. Pan Am and TWA claim 
that KLM is abusing its third coun- 
try privileges. KLM categorically de- 
nies that it is doing anything of the 
sort. “It has carefully observed every 
provision of the bilateral agreement,” 
insists D. J. Koeleman, vice-president 
and general manager for the U.S. 

His attitude is shared by several 
airlines. Warren E. Kraemer, first 
vice-president for SAS, says: “It is 
grossly unfair and unworthy to say 
that present treaties are being vio- 
lated. What Pan Am wants is new 
treaties. But if there’s going to be 
restrictionism, there can be restric- 
tionism in return the likes of which 
it has never seen.” 

Like the Netherlands, the Scandi- 
navian countries depend on trade for 
a large part of their income. Having 
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few natural resources, they have 
historically been the world’s carriers. 

Last year a delegation of officials 
from the State Dept. and the CAB 
went to Copenhagen to have a series 
of talks with officials of Scandinavian 
nations on the volume of traffic car- 
ried into and out of the U.S. by 
SAS. The trip aroused the populace 
(cartoon), but accomplished little 
else. 


Il. View of U.S. 


In recent years U.S. international 
air policy has come under steadily 
increasing criticism from the airline 
industry, which has shifted from its 
free competition philosophy to a 
more protectionist position and is 
trying to pull the government with it. 

Why the change? Competition has 
grown steadily keener with more and 
more nations putting their own air- 
lines, many of them government 
operated, into international opera- 
tions. This competition has been 
heightened by the widespread intro- 
duction of jets. 

Into the act. When the U.S. first 
began negotiating agreements, only 
a handful of foreign airlines—British, 
French, Scandinavian principally— 
competed against U.S. carriers. Now 
on the important North Atlantic run, 
U.S. flag carriers compete against 15 
foreign airlines, and the number will 
grow. Pakistan begins operations this 
week; and Morocco, Ghana, Leb- 


anon, and the United Arab Republic 
are considering the transatlantic 
flights. 

Prestige vs. profit. What galls 
American carriers is that many of 
the smaller nations are building up 
their own international airlines for 
prestige purposes rather than to fulfill 
a public demand within their own 
borders. Many operate with the help 
of government subsidy that enables 
them to absorb huge losses—though 
neither KLM nor SAS comes under 
this category. And all aim for entry 
to the U.S. market, the biggest and 
richest in the world. 

Nearly all fly jet equipment—iron- 
ically much of it bought from U.S. 
manufacturers with the aid of low- 
cost loans provided by the U.S.-op- 
erated Export-Import Bank. In many 
cases, so the complaint goes, where 
the governments subsidize the air- 
lines, our government “subsidizes” 
their government. 

Main gripes. As a result of the 
booming competition, U.S. airlines 
have grown disenchanted with the 
liberality of the agreements that they 
once championed. Two complaints 
are heard most often: 

# The State Dept. in recent years 
has “given away” to foreign airlines 
more than U.S. carriers have re- 
ceived in return, although the agree- 
ments are supposed to provide an 
equitable exchange of economic 
benefits. 

« Because of the vagueness of the 
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“Statue of non-liberty?”” Swedish newspaper cartoon shows Scandinavian reac- 
tion to pressure from U. S. airlines for protection against foreign competition. 
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principles, foreign carriers often 
violate their spirit. They over-sched- 
ule flights into the U.S. and treat 
third country passengers as primary, 
rather than secondary, traffic, taking 
business away from American lines 
in both instances. 

KLM’s bid. The current negotia- 
tions with KLM bring a new imme- 
diacy to the air policy debate. The 
Dutch airline now flies between Ams- 
terdam and New York, between Ams- 
terdam and Houston via Montreal, 
between Miami and Curacao in the 
Netherlands Antilles, and between 
New York and Curacao. To these, it 
wants to add a polar route between 
Amsterdam and Los Angeles. 

U.S. airlines are trying to block 
this award. They assert that KLM al- 
ready has access to 20 times the 
population served by U.S. carriers 
in the Netherlands and Dutch An- 
tilles, and that with the New York- 
Curacao route it competes on a New 
York-Latin American run that should 
be reserved for U.S. and Latin Amer- 
ican airlines. Entry to Los Angeles 
would only compound what they 
consider existing inequities. 

The U.S. lines are now getting 
support in Congress. Sen. George A. 
Smathers (D-Fla.) of the Senate In- 
terstate & Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, for example, says it is “indis- 
putable” that in some instances the 
State Dept. has made route awards 
to foreign airlines that are “unjusti- 
fied” from an economic standpoint. 

Political considerations.The for- 
eign policy considerations that enter 
into the picture are virtually never 
announced publicly, but they play 
a large role. American flag carriers 
and the CAB have little voice in final 
U.S. air policy decisions when for- 
eign policy aspects are primary. 

The desire to strengthen West Ger- 
many after World War II undoubt- 
edly was an important element in 
the Lufthansa route awards. Efforts 
to keep allies happy and not to irri- 
tate cold war neutrals have figured 
prominently in other negotiations. 
Critics of the State Dept. claim this 
sort of thing has gone too far, how- 
ever. 

Diplomatic pressure has been ap- 
plied by the Dutch in seeking a new 
route for KLM. The Dutch foreign 
minister has seen Pres. Kennedy and 
apparently discussed the matter. The 
Dutch ambassador has pressed his 
country’s case with the State Dept. 
On a previous occasion when the 
Dutch request for a route to Los 
Angeles was denied—it has been 
turned down twice before—the 
Dutch legislature adopted a resolu- 
tion that said the attitude of the 
U.S. did “not fit into the relations 
between allies.” End 
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Since 1953 export prices of 
U.S. manufactured goods have 


been rising faster than those 


of other countries ... 
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Why U.S. has lost export sales 


Productivity lag, more than wage rise, has shoved 
prices up higher for the U. S. and Britain than for world 
trade competitors. The trend may not be played out 


The complexities of determining the 
competitiveness of a nation’s prod- 
ucts in world markets are among the 
most horrendous economists face. 
As the charts strongly suggest, 
during the 1950s the U. S.—and, just 
as obviously, Britain—have _ lost 
ground in world markets because 
the prices of their exports have risen 
more than those of other industrial 
nations. And, at least in the past 
decade, the reason U.S. and British 
prices have risen more than others 
has not primarily been a greater rate 
of rise in wages. The real explana- 
tion seems to be a much slower im- 
provement in productivity. This has 
shoved unit costs of production up 
faster than those of competitors. 
Although a common explanation 
appears to underlie the U.S. and 
British trade difficulties during the 
latter part of the 1950s, the question 
remains as to whether the two 
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countries may not now be parting 
company in degrees of competitive- 
ness. 

The British problems appear to be 
worsening (BW—Jun.1761,p32). But 
the U.S. has experienced a rise in 
export volume during the past 18 
months that, some economists think, 
signals an end to U. S. trade troubles. 

Skeptical view. One economist 
who thinks that U.S. trade problems 
are far from over is Prof. Emile 
Benoit, of Columbia University’s 
Graduate School of Business. 

In a new book, Europe at Sixes 
and Sevens (Columbia University 
Press, $5), Benoit concedes the diffi- 
culties of choosing an appropriate 
base year for making comparisons 
between the performance of the U.S. 
and that of foreign economies. He 
argues, however, that 1953 is a fair 
choice. By that year, Western Eu- 
rope and Japan had recovered from 


World War II, had rebuilt their in- 
dustrial capacity, and had brought 
their postwar inflation under control. 

Since 1953, wages in U.S. manu- 
facturing have risen more slowly 
than in the major competing coun- 
tries; between 1953 and 1960, U.S. 
manufacturing wages—including 
such payroll charges as social secur- 
ity and pension payments—rose 31%. 
The comparable figure for France is 
34%, Italy 45%, Japan 49%, Britain 
60%, and West Germany 69%. 

Productivity lag. Admittedly, a 
faster rate of rise in U.S. wages had 
occurred in the period from just be- 
fore World War II to the early 
1950s. Sticking with the 1953 base, 
however, the question remains as to 
why, through the rest of the 1950s, 
prices of U.S. manufactured exports 
rose more rapidly than those of most 
overseas countries. 

Although other cost elements, in- 
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cluding bigger managerial salaries, 
doubtless played a role, Benoit 
thinks the most important factor was 
the relatively slow gain in U.S. pro- 
ductivity. 

While U. S. productivity—output 
per man-hour in manufacturing— 
was rising 15% between 1953 and 
1960, British productivity went up 
29%, German 53%, French 54%, 
Italian 58%, and Japanese 71%. 

Unit costs up. Thus, even with a 
relatively slow rate of rise in wages 
after 1953, U.S. unit labor costs 
climbed 14%—a bigger gain than 
that of any of competitors except the 
British. 

Britain's unit labor costs, ag- 
gravated by faster gains in wages 
and social charges, rose 24% in this 
period, which would seem to explain 
Britain's even more serious trade 
problems and still greater loss of 
position in world markets. 

German unit costs of production 
have increased 10% since 1953, while 
those of Italy, France, and Japan 
have markedly declined—by 8%, 
13%, and 15% respectively. 

The slow rise in U.S. productivity 
relative to wages has hit U.S. in- 
dustry hardest where it hurts ex- 
ports most. U.S. exports are con- 
centrated in heavy manufacturers— 
machinery, vehicles, electrical equip- 
ment—which are heavy users of 
metals. Benoit’s data show that the 
excess of wage increases over produc- 
tivity gains in primary metals is 
greater than the average for manu- 
facturing as a whole. 

Cost of materials. The effect has 
been to nullify a major U.S. com- 
petitive advantage in world markets. 
According to Benoit’s calculations, 
European aluminum prices in 1953 
were higher than those in the U.S.; 
now, European aluminum prices 
have become “highly competitive.” 
Since 1953, too, U.S. producers have 
lost their price advantage in other 
major nonferrous metals—lead, zinc, 
nickel, and copper. 

The most serious decline in U.S. 
price advantage, however, has oc- 
curred in steel. In 1953, Benoit finds, 
U.S. steel prices were roughly com- 
parable with those in Europe; by 
1959, European steel prices had 
dropped “some 15% to 30% below 
the U.S. price on the Continent.” 

Placing the blame. Though most 
economists would today agree that 
price, productivity, and cost factors 
played some role in the decline of 
competitiveness of U.S. manufactur- 
ers in the 1950s, there is still sharp 
disagreement as to the degree of 
damage done by these elements as 
compared with such structural fac- 
tors as the postwar recovery of Euro- 
pean and Japanese production and 
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Write for ‘NEW DIMENSION” booklet on 
narrow aisle trucks and new specification 
sheet on Model VST Narrow Aisle Truck. 
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Easy battery removal and unified con- 
trols are two important features of new 
Transveyor. Battery rolls out from either 
side or can be removed from overhead. 
Quadtrol controller (below) combines 
speed, forward or reverse, and lift controls 
in one handle for safer, easier driving. 








It's so easy to drive, narrow aisles seem wider 


NEW AUTOMATIC TRANSVEYOR 


You'll handle materials faster with this new AUTOMATIC narrow aisle 
truck in your plant or warehouse, because it’s so easy to drive. For example, 
there’s just one handle to operate to control speed, forward or reverse, and 
lift. This Quadtrol controller makes driving smoother and safer, and maneu- 
vering faster, because the driver can easily perform lifting and driving func- 
tions at the same time with a movement of his wrist. 

Controls are electrically interlocked to prevent starting or reversing in any 
but the first speed position. Current is disconnected when the brake is applied, 
and the truck cannot be restarted until controls are returned to the first speed 
position. Lifting and lowering are controlled by an infinitely adjustable hy- 
draulic valve for super-smooth movement of forks. 

Safe, easy driving is just one of the important features of this new truck. 
The battery can be removed from the top or either side of the truck; a frame 
with “‘knee-action” provides increased stability; all parts are readily accessible 
for servicing; and you can change from automotive to reverse steering by 


changing just two bolts. Get the full story—send coupon for literature. 


AUTOMATIC 


AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


Division of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
93 W. 87th Street, Dept. H1, Chicago 20, Illinois 
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their reclaiming of prewar shares ot 
world markets. 

Though the U.S. share of the 
world market for manufactures had 
slipped from 25.9% in 1953 to 21.9% 
in the first half of 1960, it should be 
noted that in 1938 the U.S. share 
was only 21.6%—slightly less than its 
present share. 

Other countries have undergone 
considerable jockeying for position 
since the war. The Japanese boosted 
their share of manufacturers in the 
world market from 3.8% in 1953 to 
6.3% in 1960, yet they had not then 
reached their 1938 share, which was 
7.1%. The Germans, French, Italians, 
Dutch, Swedes, and Swiss have all 
carved out somewhat larger shares of 
the world market for themselves— 
compared not only with 1953 but 
also with 1938. 

However, the British, whose share 
of world trade in manufactures 
slipped from 21.2% in 1953 to 16.7% 
in the first half of 1960, are now far 
below their 1938 share—23.9%. The 
Canadians have also lost ground. 
After boosting their share of world 
trade in manufacturers from 5.5% in 
1938 to 6.8% in 1953, they have 
watched their share melt down to 
4.8% in the first half of 1960—well 
below the 1938 level. 

Under inquiry. How much of U.S. 
trade reversals is due to the “normal” 
reestablishment of something re- 
sembling prewar divisions of world 
markets and how much is due to a 
loss of competitiveness of U.S. goods 
is a key problem. 

The National Bureau of Economic 
Research has launched a major in- 
vestigation of this question under 
direction of Hal B. Lary, former ex- 
pert for the Council of Economic 
Advisers on international trade. 

Lary’s preliminary view is that the 
big European expansion of world 
market shares is about at an end, that 
foreign manufacturers have about ex- 
hausted the opportunities for making 
fast gains against U.S. companies, 
which had grown lax and overconfi- 
dent during the earlier postwar years 
when Europe was not yet ready to 
compete lectively. 

Other economists—such as Benoit | 
—think that Lary himself is still over- - 
confident. They say the gains that 
foreign competitors have been able 
to make in steel, autos, and various 
types of capital equipment can be re- 
peated in other lines such as machine 
tools, electrical appliances, plastics, 
and chemicals. Benoit suggests that 
many U.S. economists, businessmen, 
and government policymakers con- 
tinue to suffer from a cultural lag in 
underestimating the degree to which 
U.S. exports are vulnerable to for- 
eign attack. End 
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osts with help of Mobil Program! 
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World’s largest manufacturer of heavy-duty, air-cooled gasoline engines 
reduces maintenance expense by $25,952 per year! 


Wisconsin Motor Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, is the world’s largest manufacturer of 
heavy-duty, air-cooled gasoline engines. To help 
combat today’s rising operating costs while main- 
taining its reputation for high quality products, 
Wisconsin Motor looks to a continuing Mobil 
Program of Correct Lubrication. 

Through installation of preventive mainte- 
nance and lubrication schedules plus recommen- 


Mobil charted all machinery in the Wisconsin Motor 
Plant and set up a program of scheduled lubrication 
and preventive maintenance. As a result, two main- 
tenance men were freed to handle other duties with 
savings of $7,663 annually. A Mobil suggestion on 
handling and disposal of waste oil and solvents 
meant additional savings of $1,146. 


Careful adherence to specially developed Mobil 
lubrication and PM procedures reduced mainte- 
nance on rotary mills used in machining and finish- 
ing crankcase castings where an oil reservoir con- 
tamination problem was encountered. Savings: 
$2,507 yearly. 


dations for improved handling and application 
of lubricants, the Mobil Program brought about 
a reduction in maintenance cost of $25,952 in 
1960. 

Your plant, too, could benefit from such a con- 
tinuous cost-reducing program. For full informa- 
tion about the Mobil Program, contact your 
Mobil Representative, or write, Mobil Oil Com- 
pany, 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Mobil Engineers analyzed storage and distribution 
practices for cutting oil used in screw machines . . . 
recommended that oil be purchased in bulk and 
piped directly to machines. Considerable savings 
were realized through quantity delivery discounts 
and reduced oil handling costs. Savings in 1960 
totaled $7,855. 


Mobil recommended proper way oils and spindle 
lubricants . . . established correct application sched- 
ules, reducing scoring problems and maintenance 
costs on grinders and broaches. Annual savings to 
Wisconsin Motor: $6,781. 


ect Lubrication 
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Papermaker takes stern measures 


Champion Paper & Fibre Co. is going through a wrenching 
reorganization and cost-cutting drive 


Extensive job analyses are resulting in early retirements, 
transfers, and reduced employment 


Big casualty is Champion's traditional paternalistic 


attitude toward its employees 


When some workers at Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co.’s plant in Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, hanged their president in 
effigy a couple of months ago, they 
were protesting what some old- 
timers considered a complete rever- 
sal of everything the company had 
always stood for. 

During the 15 months since he 
took office, Pres. Karl R. Bendetsen 
(picture) has put the $300-million-a 
year pulp and paper producer 
through a wrenching reorganization 
and cost-cutting drive. Its climax was 
a payroll slash that has reduced em- 
ployment in the parent company 
nearly 20% in less than a year. 

Strong measures. As rising wages 
and weakening prices put pressure 
on profits, plenty of companies try 
to cut costs. But few such programs 
have been such a shock to employees, 
because few companies have so 
cherished a “family spirit” between 
workers and management. 

To snap up a company lagging be- 
hind its profit-squeezed industry, 
Bendetsen insists strong measures 
were necessary. But both friends and 
foes of the human relations approach 
to management are watching to see 
whether a company can abruptly 
abandon what Bendetsen calls pa- 
ternalism and siili continue to keep 
international unions out of its three 
main plants. 

Champion’s tradition. Bendetsen 
is the first president the company 
has ever had from outside the found- 
ing family, which still holds more 
than 40% of the stock. Under the 
heirs of Peter Thomson, Champion 
went in for wages 15% to 20% above 
the industry average, generous bene- 
fits (paid out of profit-sharing), and 
a “small shop atmosphere” (BW— 
Aug.1’53,p94 ). 

Employment security was a cor- 
nerstone. Says one ex-employee, “To 
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get fired, you practically had to hit a 
top executive—and then he was 
likely to apologize for being in your 
way.” Hon. Chmn. Reuben B. Rob- 
ertson, Sr., once described the com- 
pany’ growth as “an adventure in 
friendliness.” 

Dark years. It’s easier, of course, 
to maintain an atmosphere like that 
when business is good. Since Cham- 
pion’s founding in 1893, Bendetsen 
says, the paper industry has had a 
seller’s market 80% of the time. 

Recent years have dimmed paper's 
prosperity. Demand has risen fairly 
steadily at an average annual rate 
of 3.5%, but now production capacity 
is beginning to outrun it. In the 1958 
recession, an industry that had grown 
used to running at close to full ca- 
pacity found itself down to an 85% 
operating rate. 

Bleak record. For Champion, the 
result was what Bendetsen calls the 
“worst, tightest competitive market 
we ever had . . . to get orders we 
had to lower our prices. As a result 
of our high costs,” he says, “our 
profits were so low that if the situa- 
tion continued unchanged we would 
be unable to stay in business as a 
successful company.” Champion, 
Bendetsen says, had the lowest pro- 
ductivity of any major U.S. paper 
company. 

In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1959, Champion’s net income plum- 
meted to less than $8-million from 
a high of more than $14-million two 
years before—on much the same 
sales volume. Its return on invested 
capital fell from 12.3% to 6.5%. 

At the time that Pres. Reuben B. 
Robertson, Jr., was killed in an 
auto accident (BW—Mar.26'60,p173). 
“very destructive ills,” says Bendet- 
sen, “were besetting us from all 
directions.” 

Production had just begun at 


Champion Celulose, S.A., a Brazilian 
affiliate making bleached kraft pulp 
from eucalyptus. “It was costing us 
$2-million a year just to keep it go- 
ing,” Bendetsen reports. “And at a 
time when we couldn't even sell 
what we were making up here, there 
was also no market for its pulp.” 

In 1959, the company had proudly 
put into operation at its Canton, 
N. C., plant a $14-million unit de- 
scribed as the world’s largest fine- 
paper-making machine. “That added 
100,000 tons to our capacity,” says 
Bendetsen, “and we never could sell 
it.” Paper inventory amounted to 40,- 
000 tons—“an enormous amount for 
our type of industry’—when Bendet- 
sen became president. 

‘Professional planner.’ Bendetsen, 
who calls himself a_ professional 
planner rather than a papermaker, 
has been at Champion since 1952, 
when Robertson, Sr., after hearing 
Bendetsen give a speech, wired his 
son, “I just met one of the most po- 
tential men I have ever known.” 
Champion was Bendetsen’s first em- 
ployer in private industry. His previ- 
ous experience was in law and in 
military and government service. 

As Assistant and Under Secretary 
of the Army, Bendetsen had worked 
on military organizational, manage- 
ment improvement, and budget and 
fiscal problems. A frank admirer of 
military management, which he says 
generates more able and more sophis- 
ticated management procedures than 
private business, Bendetsen later ap- 
plied his knowledge of management 
controls to Champion’s pulp and 
paper plant at Pasadena, Tex. He 
was an_ executive vice-president 
when Robertson’s death moved him 
up to presidency. 

Reforms. Convinced that over- 
capacity will continue for some time 
in the future, (the current industry 
operating rate is about 90% and by 


1963 paper making capacity is ex- 
pected to be nearly 12% above the 


1959 level), Bendetsen set out to put 
Champion on a “profit-planning” 
basis, with budgets set to meet earn- 
ings rather than volume goals. And 
he slashed costs to the bone. 

Out of 675 research and special 
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study projects that were under way 
a year ago, Bendetsen has cut off 
those that didn’t promise immediate 
} payoffs. He has dropped some of 
the company’s nearly 100 different 
grades of paper to concentrate on 
the 20% that provide about 80% of 
profits. He has abandoned some of 
the ventures that Champion em- 
barked on in an ebullient market. 
“If Fidel Castro hadn't expropriated 
our Cuban milk carton plant,” says 
Bendetsen, “I would have had to do 
something about it myself.” 





He is sticking with the Brazilian 
P |} venture, however, hoping that an 
us 


aggressive technical sales campaign, 


0- | which brought it to the breakeven 
a | point last November, will soon start 
ell producing modest profits. He also has 
ies put Champion deep into the dis- 

| tribution of other manufacturers’ 
a4 papers by acquiring Carpenter Pa- 
mn, 


per Co., a Western wholesaler. 
i Reorganization. Bendetsen also 





nd has given Champion’s organization 
ec structure a wholesale overhaul, 
aT which reduced the number of major 
.. & operating groups to three—paper, 
ie special products (converting com- 
or | 


panies ), and distribution. The former 
et- | international development and man- 
ufacturing groups shrank into the 





mM, | paper division, which Bendetsen 
1al_ | himself heads. Research and devel- 
er, opment was split between manufac- 
52, turing and a planning and admini- 
ng strative services staff. Undoing a 1959 
his revamping that had been modeled 
20- on Bendetsen’s own organization of 
n. the Texas division, other staff service 
m- units (which had proliferated in the 
vi- operating divisions) were concen- 
in trated at headquarters. 

Many executives retired early. 
ary Nearly everyone who stayed ended 
ed up with a different job—or at least 
Ze- a different title. The leaner organiza- 
nd tion structure moved a lot of people 
of lower on the organization chart. Half 
ays of the 10 former vice-presidential 
Lis- titles were dropped, and other man- 
an agement titles were downgraded. 
ap- Says Charles L. Kluss, relations coun- 
ent sel, who was moved into planning 
ind and administrative services from a 
He post as special assistant to the presi- 
ent dent, “If you don’t think it was 
im tough to convince a man he wasn’t 

being demoted . . . you're crazy.” 

er- Payroll cut. With reorganization 
me went the payroll cut. Every job was 
try analyzed by a study team that asked 
by what would happen if it wasn’t there. 
ex- Early retirement was offered to those 
the over 60, and chronically poor per- 
put | formers were given what Kluss calls 
ng’ f “a very liberal severance arrange- 
rmn- ment.” From then on, dismissals 
ind were on a seniority basis. 

Where possible, long-seniority em- . 
vial ployees were retrained. “We turned _ Karl R. Bendetsen, president, is responsible for Champion’s new corporate image 
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Rockwell Report 
y by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 


President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


ge OF OUR younger people have been startled 
lately to learn that so-called “‘fringe benefits” 
are rapidly assuming proportions that make the 
word, “fringe,” sound slightly ridiculous. 

A recent report by the Economic Research Department of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce shows this clearly. The average fringe payment in 
1959 was 22.8 per cent of payroll, 54.8 cents per payroll hour, or a total of 
$1132 per year per employee for the 1,064 companies reporting. 

This of course represents a tremendous change in the postwar period during 
which such benefits have considerably more than doubled. They have come to be 
accepted as a factor which stabilizes employment, both from the viewpoint of the 
employee and the employer. 

In fact, this acceptance has been so complete, there is an unfortunate 
tendency on the part of employees to take them for granted. Even more 
unfortunate, however, is the position of the employer who makes no con- 
tinuing effort to educate employees to the tangible nature of these benefits 
and the investment the employer must make to maintain them. The manage- 
ment of a mature and established business that pays or provides the full 
complement of fringe benefits can encounter a difficult competitive problem. 
A newly established competitor can enter a given market, and, simply 
because he is new and growing, exist for some period of time with a scale of 
fringe benefits that is much lower than average. Obviously, this inherently 
puts him in a better product pricing position, among other things. 

We feel that our employees should understand that the costs of our fringe 
benefits materially affect our costs and therefore our market position. Once 
they comprehend this, they will understand their obligation to contribute to 
greater productive efficiency. For in this way, they contribute not only to 
our market position, but also to the continued existence of the fringe 
benefits program itself. 





* * * 


This is the time of year we concentrate on our review of plant layouts, utilizing floor 
plans and scale models, in order to insure the best flow of materials. The reason 
for such timing: vacation periods in the summer provide segments of time in which 
to implement changes with the least interruption to production. 


* * * 


Because of the diverse nature of our product lines, our channels of distribution 
vary greatly also. For this reason, we may have a distributor of power tools, 
another for voting machines, still another for meters, etc., all located in the 
same territory, all of them representatives of Rockwell, and, more frequently 
than not, wholly unacquainted with one another. Recently, we have been 
conducting semi-informal meetings in some of these regions, promoting the 
exchange of information and knowledge among these individuals. In the 
process, they have learned a great deal more about our company, of course. 
More particularly, however, they have discovered areas of mutual interest 
in which one can provide information and business leads to the other. 


Present indications are that they all feel this time is well invested. 


This is one of a series of informal reports on 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


Makers of Measurement and Control Devices, Instruments, 
and Power Tools for twenty-two basic markets 
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loose a good half of our personnel 
people,” says Kluss, to try and find 
jobs for the others. 

Out, too, went the corporate fleet 
of seven planes (BW—May7’60, 
p77), most of the company’s private 
cars, its New York and Washington 
hotel suites, and a high-class corpo- 
rate image program. “Our image,” 
says Bendetsen, “was nothing to 
write home about anyway unless we 
could perform well.” 

Early returns. All this hasn't yet 
showed up in profits. In the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, Champion 
earned $9.3-million on sales of $306- 
million (on a consolidated basis with 
Carpenter). But its return on in- 
vested capital was only 5.1%. 

Bendetsen thinks the cost-cutting 
will save Champion some $9-million 
to $1l-million a year. Inventories 
have been halved by curtailment of 
production and computerized stock 
control. Despite lower utilization of 
equipment, Champion’s productivity 
ratios have been boosted more than 
20% until, Bendetsen says, “We are 
about as productive as the least pro- 
ductive a our six major competitors. 
We have come to a point where we 
can begin to earn a living at 85% of 
capacity.” 

Questions. Not everybody is con- 
vinced that all Bendetsen’s moves 
were either necessary or wise. Some 
fear the pruning of the product line 
may handicap service to customers. 
Competitors wonder whether the 
thinning out of the research group 
will hinder basic research. 

How much Champion’s family 
spirit had been damaged is still an 
open question. Employees concede 
there was a lot of deadwood, but 
many question the size and abrupt- 
ness of the slash. 

Champion executives blame the 
effigy-hanging on a small group of 
malcontents. Most employees, Bend- 
etsen says, have shown “great resili- 
ency and understanding”; indeed, he 
thinks morale is at “an all-time high.” 

Although wages are still about 
15% above competitors’ rates—and 
benefits are still generous—Cham- 
pion is “no longer paternalistic in any 
sense of the word,” Bendetsen as- 
serts. He thinks the workers would 
rather have it that way. 

Supporting that view are letters 
from some of the millhands and the 
results of a special opinion sampling 
among the Ohio division employees. 
Most of the workers surveyed felt 
that the cutback was necessary, and 
75% to 80% said they thought those 
affected were treated very well—or 
at least fairly. Says one former em- 
ployee, “Champion is still a fine 
place to work—for those who are 
still there.” End 
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_ Concentrated cloudburst probes for profit leaks 
any 
as- Fortunately, it isn’t likely that you will ever experience a cloud- literally blast the trailer with water at expressway speeds— 
uld burst like this one. But if you can imagine it raining four inches probing for the tiniest opening that might let a little water in. . . 
per minute you have a good idea of what goes on inside Trail- and a little profit out. It isn’t often that we find such a leak but 
mobile’s water-test facility where all new Trailmobile trailers when we do, it is corrected immediately—and often further 
get a dousing at fire hose force. knowledge is gained. 
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ing : Sie sen nei 
2eS. The purpose, of course, is to protect your cargoes against Designing to eliminate costly leakage in trailers—and making 
felt costly water damage that may result from leaks. And in this sure about it—is another Trailmobile contribution to highway 
and super-shower, 87 jets, on vertical and horizontal spray pipes, transportation progress. 
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m TRAILMOBILE inc. 


i first on the road to progress 


CINCINNATI 9, OHIO + SPRINGFIELD, MO. + LONGVIEW, TEX. * FREMONT, CALIF. 











When you build 
with concrete block... 


Concrete block makes a fine wall. But 
your heating and air conditioning bills 
will always be high unless the holes are 
filled with Zonolite Masonry Fill In- 
sulation*. 

Zonolite water-repellent Masonry 
Fill is the only insulation that fills the 
cores of concrete blocks. It cuts your 
fuel bills as much as 33%, so your in- 
vestment in Zonolite Masonry Fill is 
usually returned in two or three sea- 
sons. This insulation often cuts the 
initial cost of your building by allow- 
ing your architect to specify smaller 
heating and air conditioning units. 

The cost runs as low or lower than 
10¢ per square foot of wall. For com- 
plete information, mail coupon. 


*Protected by: U.S. Pat. No. 2,824,022 
Canadian Patent No. 569,677 


ZONOLITE 


COMPANY 
135 S. LaSalle + Chicago 3, Illinois 


Zonolite Company 
135 S. LaSalle, Chicago 3, Ill., Dept. BW-61 


Gentlemen: Please send new Booklet 
MF-45 with complete information about 
Zonolite Masonry Fill Insulation. 

NAME 
TITLE. 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 
CTY. eee eee 
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The power of positive giving 


Businesses are flooded by requests for contributions. 
Toledo conference brings together some advice 
by corporate officers on how to handle such solicitation 


A breezy pitchman startled the To- 
ledo Chamber of Commerce staff 
early last Christmas season by strid- 
ing into the office and asking to be 
put in touch with some local charity 
that could use a good “boiler room” 
operation. 

It was a sharp reminder of a prob- 
lem that faces every business, no 
matter how small. The palm that’s 
stretched out for a share of the 
nearly $500-million a year in corpo- 
rate contributions may be that of any 
number of worthy causes, but it 
could also be that of a con man 
selling phony ads or that of a small 
politician who’s pushing tickets for 
an obscure benefit. 

How do corporations and _indi- 
vidual businessmen tell which it is, 
and how do they handle the whole 
business of giving? In hope of get- 
ting some answers, the chamber 
sponsored a conference in Toledo's 
Commodore Perry Hotel recently 
that drew 250 management people. 

Insatiable appetite. “The appe- 
tite of those seeking corporate funds 
is apparently insatiable,” said Ed- 
ward C. Ames, public relations direc- 
tor for Owens-Illinois Glass Co. “By 
actual count for the month of May, 
for example, Owens-Illinois received 
189 requests for contributions, rang- 
ing from a boys’ club in Georgia to 
a college in Texas.” 

No company can act wisely and 
consistently on such requests unless 
it has a set policy and its officers are 
thoroughly indoctrinated in this pol- 
icy. Frank T. Judge, Jr., corporate 
contributions adminstrator for Ford 
Motor Co., warned against citing 
“budget” in denying a request. 

“Any fund-raiser worth his salt, 
having received a ‘no’ for budget rea- 
sons, invariably will thank you and 
request consideration in your follow- 
ing year’s budget,” he said. 

Instead, Judge advised, executives 
in charge of giving should apply 
policy as judiciously as possible to 
create goodwill even when turning 
down a request. He urged that no 
telephoned requests be considered. 

Escape hatch. Panel speakers 
touched on problems that arise from 
pressure from a company’s own of- 
ficers or its customers. When pres- 


sure gets too strong, William C. 
Murphy, public relations manager 
for Eli Lilly & Co., advised his col- 
leagues to make a nominal contribu- 
tion “and write it off not as a con- 
tribution but as a business expense.” 

When a persistent solicitor gets 
into the inner sanctum, Murphy 
said, “We have found a system of 
having a contributions committee to 
process all requests useful in at least 
getting the fellow out of your office.” 

Many considerations enter into 
each company’s policy on giving. 
“It shows,” said Murphy, “that this 
whole business is not a science, and 
we can't make it one.” 

“I can't tell you the formula for 
success,” agreed William F. Leon- 
ard, manager of corporate relations 
for Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
“but I can tell you the formula for 
failure—just try to please every- 
body.” 

Rembrandt C. Hiller, Jr., director 
of civic affairs for Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., noted one factor that companies 
shouldn’t overlook—the value of the 
leadership they give to worthy 
causes, often far in excess of the 
value of their monetary gifts. 

Aid to education. Hiller referred 
to a National Industrial Conference 
Board study of 280 big corporations 
that give $99-million a year. 

“Of that $99-million,” said Hiller, 
“some 45% goes to health and wel- 
fare causes and 39% to education, 
the fastest-rising field for corporate 
contributions.” 

Kenneth G. Patrick, vice-presi- 
dent of the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education, said business is 
now giving about $15-million a year 
to education and will have to raise 
this to $500-million by 1970 if higher 
education is to meet the demands be- 
ing placed on it. 

“You should be clear in your own 
minds,” Patrick said, “whether your 
intention is to help students or to 
help support higher education. . . . 
There are millions of students, and 
they are transients on the educa- 
tional scene; there are a couple of 
thousand institutions, and they are 
fairly permanent. . . . the latter con- 
stitute a more prudent and profitable 
investment for business.” End 
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Training umpires for space age 


Federal mediators, using a formula worked out by Secy. 
Goldberg, are learning how to settle labor disputes 
at missile bases before they erupt into work stoppages 


For four days last week, 25 top- 
flight federal mediators returned to 
the classroom to study the Kennedy 
Administration’s detailed strategy 
for avoiding further critical labor 
troubles on the nation’s missile bases. 
Actually, what they viewed was a 
capsule of the toughest labor prob- 
lems now facing the country—and 
possibly a way out. 

Included in the missile labor prob- 
lem are many of the so-far insoluble 
issues of jurisdictional disputes, plus 
questions of extra-time pay, griev- 
ances, and other controversy-spark- 
ing disputes that have plagued man- 
agement and labor as well. How 
these are handled at missile sites, 
and the results, may help to set 
other labor-management patterns. 

What makes the missile base plan 
a major test is (1) the emergency 
nature of the program that requires 
a quick and effective solution, and 
(2) the fact that the government, in 
the middle, is determined to bring 
about a solution. 

Preventive formula. The Adminis- 
tration—under the guidance of 
Labor Secy. Arthur J. Goldberg—has 
worked out a precise formula for 
choking off missile base labor 
troubles before they erupt into work 
stoppages. The formula was devel- 
oped several weeks ago, after ICBM 
base strikes had mounted into the 
hundreds and cost over 170,000 man- 
days in lost work time over a three- 
year period. 

Starting at 9 a.m. and working 
on into the night at a downtown 
Washington hotel, federal officials 
and mediation teams reviewed the 
intricate workings of the new Missile 
Sites Labor Commission that now 
sits over the other public and private 
agencies involved—the National 
Labor Relations Board and the Fed- 
eral Mediation & Conciliation 
Service, as well as the various juris- 
dictional disputes boards of the craft 
and industrial unions. 

New ingredients. The new ingre- 
dients in the missile labor program 
are the 1l-man tripartite missile 
commission, established by Pres. 
Kennedy’s executive order, and a “no 
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strike” pledge given Goldberg by 
leaders of craft and industrial unions 
and the defense contractors involved 
in construction of missile bases. 

Although the commission has a 
program of settlement procedures, 
there is nothing in it to insure labor 
peace. Few of the jurisdictional or 
contract issues that have caused 
trouble in the past have been settled 
—nor can the government force set- 
tlements on the parties. The answers 
must be found in solutions offered 
by the missile commission and the 
federal mediators who must lead the 
way in negotiations. 

Front men. The mediators attend- 
ing last week’s session are the Ad- 
ministration’s front men to handle 
the space age problems. Besides 
their assignment at the bases to 
handle mediation, they will serve as 
chairmen of special on-site missile 
committees to tackle any disputes 
that break out. At the end of their 
meetings they were handed a list of 
assignments that constitute some- 
thing of a challenge: “Prevent any 
and all strikes, lockouts, or other in- 
terruptions . . . anticipate impending 
problems . . . attempt to settle all 
such problems before they become 
acute,” and a variety of other orders. 

Federal Mediation & Conciliation 
Director William E. Simkin says, 
“They're on the job not just to settle 
strikes but to use preventive media- 
tion as well. We have to settle these 
issues quickly . . . we obviously can’t 
allow grievances and other issues to 
linger on.” 

A missile commission staff mem- 
ber, who briefed the mediators, adds: 
“We explained what we have to deal 
with. While these fellows are ex- 
perienced mediators, they've got to 
do much more. They're got to seek 
out sensitive issues, to develop an 
aggressive sense of emergency. 
We've had a shift of gears and 
they’ve got to realize it.” 

New pattern. The missile base 
mediator, indeed, may become the 
pattern for mediation in other critical 
labor disputes. Not only are the 
settlement results likely to be felt 
outside the defense industries, but 


the methods used to achieve them 
may be adopted elsewhere by the 
Administration, if successful. 

The Administration hopes to avoid 
the commission approach—patterned 
after the emergency procedures of 
the old War Labor Board during 
World War IIl—outside the missile 
base sites. For instance, in a recent 
labor dispute at Sperry Rand Corp. 
in New York, which is involved in 
missile manufacturing, the Mediation 
Service adhered strictly to regular 
procedures in winning a settlement. 

“We hope we don’t have to adopt 
commissions in other industries,” 
Simkin notes. However, while pro- 
moting normal collective bargaining, 
Goldberg has warned that the Ad- 
ministration doesn’t intend to allow 
critical strikes to go uninterrupted. 

With the close of the conferences, 
the 25 mediators headed back to 
their ICBM bases, ready to go to 
work. Before long, they could ex- 
pect to become involved in a number 
of touchy issues. 

Precedent-setters. The Missile 
Labor Commission, composed of 
labor, management, and federal off- 
cials with Goldberg as chairman, is 
assigned to the big labor issues that 
come up. These are the precedent- 
setters; on-the-site missile commit- 
tees will handle the day-to-day cases. 

Last week, in its first working ses- 
sion, the Goldberg team was bom- 
barded with complaints that show 
some of the troubles in the offing: 

* The Defense Dept. details “a 
whole slew” of charge, -f “uneco- 
nomical” practices at the missile 
sites covering not only work stop- 
pages but labor-management con- 
tracts providing “excessive” overtime 
pay, extra subsistence pay, and other 
costly items. 

® The commission took on one of 
the most serious jurisdictional dis- 
putes involving the International 
Union of Operating Engineers and 
the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers over the installa- 
tion of cables on missile base work. 
Despite an award of such work to 
the Operating Engineers by the Na- 
tional Joint Board for Jurisdictional 
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This booklet will be mailed to you—in strictest 
confidence—if you write on your letterhead to 
the address listed below. Write: Richard J. Welsh, 
Director, Room 225 
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__.WaYS to cut 
office costs 


What’s your office problem? Whether 
it’s to cut office costs, save space, 
make the individual office worker 
more efficient or improve office ap- 
pearance, the new 248-page Shaw- 
Walker Office Guide can help you. 

It also pictures, describes and 
prices 5000 items—C.uuer-Proof 
desks; Correct seating chairs; Fil- 
ing cabinets in 347 styles and 
models; Simplified filing systems; 


cs 





Fireproof record keeping equip- 
ment; Automation accessories. A 
gold mine of ideas. 


FREE fo office and purchasing executives: 
Request on business letterhead or phone 
your Shaw-Walker representative. 


SHAW:WALKER 


MUSKEGON 54, MICHIGAN 
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Disputes, the job contest remains 
unsettled. “This is coming into our 
situation at every site,” a commission 
spokesman noted. 

* The National Aeronautics & 
Space Administration referred to the 
commission a recurring jurisdictional 
contest between the craft and in- 
dustrial unions—and _ constructors 
and missile manufacturers as well— 
over the dividing lines between con- 
struction of the missile bases and 
actual installation of the missiles by 
manufacturers. 

* The Air Force complained that 
a newly negotiated agreement be- 
tween the IBEW and the Electrical 
Manufacturers Assn. at Cape Ca- 
naveral, Fla., was “not satisfactory” 
because it provided $5 daily sub- 
sistence pay for IBEW members in 
lieu of an hour’s overtime pay that 
was not to be worked. 

Other problems. Excessive over- 
time pay, at times resulting in 
weekly paychecks as high as $800, 
was brought out in hearings by the 
McClellan investigating committee 
of the Senate. The IBEW contract 
was renegotiated after the McClellan 
committee charged such practices 
were “exhorbitant.” 

Though these are strictly missile 
base labor problems, the pattern is 
not unfamiliar in industry generally. 
Jurisdictional contests between the 
craft and industrial unions over con- 
struction work in manufacturing 
plants is a growing problem that has 
avoided settlement efforts by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany and Indus- 
trial Union Dept. Pres. Walter 
Reuther. Rivalries between the indi- 
vidual craft unions have also defied 
private settlement procedures—such 
as the IBEW and Operating Engi- 
neers case. 

The knotty problem of travel time 
and subsistence pay also is involved 
in industry, and any ground rules 
developed by the Missile Commis- 
sion could be applied. 

The Administration’s missile base 
labor program does not have the 
power to enforce its decisions, but 
federal officials believe it has the 
elements that should make it work. 

One is the “no strike” pledge by 
the parties involved that, though it is 
simply a pledge, puts them on the 
spot before the public should an out- 
break occur on the missile site. An- 
other is the pressure that can be ap- 
plied behind suggested settlements. 

A third, and possibly most impor- 
tant, deterrent to labor troubles is the 
McClellan committee. Chmn. John 
L. McClellan, who intends a con- 
tinuing investigation, has warned un- 
less the government finds a solution 
he will recommend federal legisla- 
tion. End 
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COMPOSE A MATERIAL with a new set of properties. A heavy man can sit on this dense, springy 
padding 100,000 times and not flatten it. Yet it costs less than comparable paddings. It’s made by mixing 
cotton fibers and phenolic resin, a product of Durez® Plastics Division. There’s almost no end to the ma- 
terials you can create by blending the durability of Durez resins with the properties of paper, rubber, 
wood, asbestos, even sand. IMPROVE ON NATURE Fine shoes like these “Hush Puppies’’* 
start out as bristly pig hides. The tanner uses a bath of Hooker sodium sulfide and sulfhydrate in removing 
bristles. It leaves the tough skin strong and tight for tanning. EXPLORE A MOLECULE 
We have one that helps keep transparent plastics clear. It is one of many new organophosphorus chemicals. 
The promise of new and better things from phosphorus chemistry keeps a large research staff busy at 
Hooker, developing new-product opportunities for industry. Could chemagination help you make some- 
thing faster, better, or for less money? Write for literature on Hooker chemicals and Durez plastics. 
*Trademark Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 
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HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION itlq@s 


CHEMICALS 


1506 FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK Mid 





In labor 


Court bars political use of dues 
counter to the worker’s wishes 


The U.S. Supreme Court this week put another crimp 
in union political spending programs. A five-man major- 
ity—with limited support from other Justices—held 
that railway workers required to join a union could 
refuse to have their dues money used for union political 
activities. 

In the test case, six employees of the Southern Ry. pro- 
tested against paying dues to the International Assn. of 
Machinists because they were used for political activi- 
ties the workers could not support. Georgia’s Supreme 
Court upheld the protests and a restraining order 
against the union-shop contract and a check-off of dues 
to IAM. 

In the court ruling this week, the U.S. Supreme Court 
held that the Georgia court went too far; it found the 
union shop and IAM’s political spending were legal. 
But the high court ruled that IAM had no right to use 
dues for political activities against a member’s wishes. 

The test involved the Railway Labor Act, but its 
effects are likely to extend to labor’s broad political 
activities. Unions in industries outside transportation 
also have union shop contracts, under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and use dues money for political activities not cov- 
ered by prohibitions in the federal laws. 

Now, these expenditures are subject to challenges by 
members unless the unions amend their political spend- 
ing programs to conform to the court’s new limitations. 


Automation protection written into pact 
between American Cable & Radio and CWA 


American Cable & Radio Corp. has agreed not to fire 
any employee displaced by automation but to find 
him another job at equal pay within the company. 

This assurance in a two-year contract negotiated with 
the Communications Workers of America is believed 
to be the first that actually guarantees job security in 
cases of automation. 

The 1,500 employees also are protected against loss 
of jobs as a result of merger with another company. 


Administration backs federal boost 
to state unemployment compensation 


The Kennedy Administration has proposed putting fed- 
eral controls over an expanded federal-state unemploy- 
ment compensation system that would provide jobless 
benefits for the unemployed and levy higher taxes on 
the employer. Although the proposal is given little 
chance on Capitol Hill this session, it’s an objective with 
long-term importance. 

The broad-scale legislative proposal, described as a 
“permanent reform” of the federal-state UC program, 
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would assure extended benefits up to 13 weeks for pro- 
tracted unemployment without special legislation. Con- 
gress voted such an extension in the 1958 and 1960-61 
recessions. 

In addition, the plan calls for increasing the employer 
tax by raising the taxable wage base from $3,000 to $4,- 
800. Beginning in 1964, states would be required to boost 
their minimum benefit to 50% of a claimant’s average 
weekly wage, with a further rise to two-thirds of the 
statewide average weekly wage by 1968. Employer tax 
credits would be limited in states that do not meet these 
minimums. 

Federal grants to states with high unemployment 
costs would cover two-thirds of the state payments 
above a specified level. Also, states would be required, 
after 1963, to allow jobless benefits for workers who 
take retraining courses. 


Six-month strike against Phillips 
ends in Texas on company’s terms 


A 162-day strike against the Phillips Chemical Co. 
ended last weekend when the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers local at the company’s petrochemical plants 
beside the Houston ship channel accepted its terms. 

The Houston settlement closed out contract disputes 
that have plagued Phillips since Jan. 7. Two other 
strikes were settled in May, after the company warned 
workers in Etter and Borger, Tex., to report back to 
jobs or be replaced. 

The OCAW position was weakened when Phillips 
used technicians and supervisory personnel to keep 
plants operating and meet all delivery commitments. 


Hoffa, Bridges join up to secure 
27¢ pay rise for warehousers 


Joint negotiations by the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and the International Longshoremen’s & 
Warehousemen’s Union, headed by Harry Bridges, re- 
sulted early this week in wage increases of up to 27¢ an 
hour in warehouses in northern California. 

Shortly afterward, IBT’s Pres. James R. Hoffa and 
Bridges told West Coast reporters that the two inde- 
pendent unions “cemented relations and will continue 
to work together.” 

The settlement in San Francisco, after a short strike 
by 15,000 warehousemen, provides for increases in the 
basic wage from $2.50 to $2.77 for men and from $2.33 
to $2.54 an hour for women, in annual step-ups. The 
three-year pact also extends employer-financed medical 
care to those on pension rolls. 

The unions and 750 employers, who negotiated jointly, 
also agreed to set up a labor-management committee to 
study problems of warehouse automation and possibili- 
ties of reassigning and, if necessary, retraining workers 
displaced by new machinery. 
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In production 


Small gas turbines planned as power source 
for office buildings in Chicago 





Producers of small gas turbine engines—already court- 
ing a number of expanding markets (BW—Jun.1761, 
p89)—are trying to carve out still another niche for 
themselves. Northern Illinois Gas Co. revealed last week 
that several small turbo-shaft engines will generate all 
the electricity, heating, and cooling power for two new 
office buildings planned for Chicago. 

The turbines will burn natural gas taken directly from 
the company’s own pipelines, with the exhaust heat 
generating the steam for heating and absorption cooling. 

The first building, scheduled for July, 1962, com- 
pletion, will cover 50,000 sq. ft. and take two turbines 
of about 300-shaft-horsepower each. The second build- 
ing, scheduled for completion in January, 1963, will 
cover 125,000 sq. ft. Its power will come from several 
turbines of 300- to 400-shp. 

This use of small gas turbines—roughly, anything 
under 1,000-hp.—for commercial power generation is 
not really unique. The Park Plaza Shopping Center in 
Little Rock, Ark., tried it first several months ago. How- 
ever, Park Plaza used a single—and considerably larger 
—gas turbine to do the same job several small ones will 
do for Ni-Gas. 

Ni-Gas is still getting bids on the installations. 





Parking areas in New York, Los Angeles 
will move closer to full automation 


Two new mechanized parking areas opening next month 
will take a new tack in mechanization. Speed-Park, Inc., 
and Otis Elevator Co. plan to open a fully automatic 
270-car parking garage they designed in midtown Man- 
hattan. A small computer will do everything from park- 
ing the car—with the aid of Otis’ automatic elevators— 
to telling the customer how much he owes. And open- 
ing next month at Los Angeles International Airport 
will be an outdoor lot featuring closed circuit tele- 
vision and an automatic system—similar to the one in 
Manhattan—for billing each motorist before he pulls 
away. 

The Speed-Park garage is owned by Columbia Uni- 
versity and operated by Dixie Parking Corp. The whole 
show is run from a central console, loaded with key- 
holes corresponding to the 270 car stalls. When a mo- 
torist drives in, the attendant simply inserts a key in one 
of the keyholes and pushes a “park” button. The com- 
puter guides the car to the proper stall above and keeps 
track of the time lapse; when the car is retrieved—by 
pushing an “unpark” button—the charge is flashed on 
a screen in front of the attendant and motorist. 

The Los Angeles parking lot will be operated by 
Airport Parking Co. of America. When completed, the 
lot will hold 5,000 cars, but just one 1,800-car section 
will open at first. 

Initially, the only automatic equipment in the Airport 
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Parking lot will be a machine that issues tickets to in- 
coming drivers, and counters that keep tabs on the num- 
ber of cars in the lot. Besides an automatic billing sys- 
tem, Airport Parking also plans closed circuit television 
for scanning each area of the lot. This enables the at- 
tendant—stationed in a central booth—to see which 
spaces are empty, and then switch on direction signs at 
the entrance to get motorists to the right spot. 

Some parking executives openly doubt the practi- 
cality of such big, expensive parking equipment. Air- 
port Parking and Speed-Park insist, though, that the 
investment is a sound one—though neither of the two 
will discuss what their investment actually was. “Our 
system probably wouldn’t be practical except where 
land is fairly expensive and the traffic is thick,” says 
Albert Segat, Speed-Park vice-president. “We're think- 
ing in terms of large, municipal parking areas and ga- 
rages that might be integrated with large department 
stores.” 


Production briefs 


For more than 2,000 years, shoe manufacturers have 
used wooden lasts—the foot-shaped forms over which 
the shoe is made and which largely determine the shape, 
fit, style, and performance of the shoe. Sterling Last 
Corp., which claims all this will change, has just intro- 
duced a plastic shoe last that is supposed to be the first 
such offered on a commercial scale. Sterling claims that 
plastic assures more dimensional stability than wooden 
lasts, more uniformity of shoe sizes, less breakage. 


Linen suppliers have long been hunting a fast, reliable 
system for detecting stains and holes in towels, sheets, 
and other “flatwork” before the linens go out to cus- 
tomers. This is usually done manually, during the fold- 
ing. Now, the Linen Supply Assn. of America has devel- 
oped a new machine that not only locates holes and 
stains automatically, but measures them and grades the 
linen, according to the degree of the fault. In the ma- 
chine, light shines down on the linen, and the reflected 
light from the linen is picked up by photoelectric cell, 
converted to electrical impulses, and these are fed into a 
computer. 


Researchers at Rutgers Institute of Microbiology have 
announced discovery of a new enzyme that Rutgers 
claims could “revolutionize” leather making. The 
enzyme, keratinase, removes natural hair from hides 
and is supposed to produce a better quality of leather. 
Merck & Co., Inc., has already started commercial- 
scale production of keratinase, and will market it under 
the trade mark, M-ZYME. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. has expanded its produc- 
tion facilities for electroluminescent light panels, and 
will soon begin producing commercial quantities in 
metal, as well as glass and plastic. Westinghouse says 
this will make it the first panel producer to manufac- 
ture electroluminescent products in all three basic 
materials. 
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Ernst cuts steel costs to customers up to 10% 
with three new Wean Coil Processing Lines 


Jim Moon, sales engineer of McKay Machine (above left), rep- 
resents Wean Equipment Corporation in the Buffalo area. During 
a recent call on Ernst Iron Works, Division of Ernst Steel 
Corporation, Jim talked with Carl Grosse, Plant Superintendent, 
about the three Wean coil processing lines recently installed 
by this major metals warehousing firm. 

According to Mr. Grosse, the Wean slitting, shearing and 
coil banding lines have reduced Ernst’s handling, labor and 
scrap costs up to 10%. In addition to providing lower costs to 
Ernst’s customers, this modern coil processing system helps 
this firm give fast service while easing inventory and supply 


problems through the purchase of standard size coils. 

Equipped with modern, automatic controls, the Wean coil 
processing lines are operated by onlyfour men and can handle 
20,000 Ib. coils, up to 54” wide and from .015” to .135” thick. 

The McKay Machine Company, sales representatives for 
Wean Equipment Corporation to the metalworking and ware- 
housing industries, will be able to assist you with complete 
engineering and technical information in planning your slit- 
ting and shearing requirements. Why not contact a McKay 
sales engineer to see how Wean coil processing equipment 
can help lower your costs. 


THE MCKAY MACHINE COMPANY REPRESENTS WEAN EQUIPMENT CORPORATION IN SALES TO THE METAL FABRICATING AND WAREHOUSING INDUSTRIES 


MALICAY- | 
ie AS 


THE McKAY MACHINE COMPANY 


Youngstown 1, Ohio 


WEAN EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 
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“Food plans? Personally, | thought 
they were all dead.” 

Just a few weeks ago, this was 
how John R. Hertz, director of the 
Super Market Institute, Inc., summed 
up food plan competition in the su- 
permarket-dominated food industry. 

Like a lot of other food men—as 
well as consumers—he had long 
since written off food plans as a 
wild dream of the 1950s that had 
faded into an obscure niche. 

Food plan operators see things 
differently. Their opinion—backed 
up by some solid facts—is that the 
dream is now a solid reality. In fact, 
the business, which estimates it has 
about 1% to 2% of the nation’s food 
budget now, is gunning for at least 
25% of the bill, $15-billion to $18- 
billion. To win this much business, 
the food plans are going to have to 
take dead aim at the fast-stepping 
supermarket industry. 

On their side, they think, are (1) 
better tasting and more nutritious 
foods; (2) convenience; (3) person- 
alized service; (4) food and freezer 
guarantees. 





I. Shaky beginnings 


Food plans—selling a _ freezer 
along with periodic renewal of the 
family’s supply, all on a pay-as-you- 
eat basis—were started by a hand- 
ful of operators around 1950. The 
big impetus came first from the de- 
velopment of a practical home 
freezer and also from the food lock- 
ers—centralized points where cus- 
tomers stored bulk supplies, mostly 
meats. It was about this time, too, 
that frozen foods became popular. 

Starting out in California, the food 
plans attracted hordes of get-rich- 
quick businessmen whose _ tactics 
nearly killed the industry before it 
could get going. But despite adverse 
public opinion and government in- 
vestigations, a great many legitimate 
operators were able to survive. Not 
only that, they have quietly thrived. 

Today there are 1,377 food plans 
supplying a large variety of frozen 
foods to more than 3-million families. 
The plans have been signing up new 
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Food plans stage a comeback 


Business that survived its dubious early days hopes to 
supply a quarter of the nation’s food bill. 
The heavy stress is on quality, time payments, service 
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neatly packs away a four-month supply of food into a customer’s home freezer. 
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It’s not an ordinary paper that traps 
destructive sludge in oil, tiny motes of 
dust in air, corrosive droplets of mois- 
ture in gases... these marauders are 
now stopped in their tracks by “highly 
educated” Riegel filter papers. Other 
familiar examples are vacuum cleaner 
bags, oil filters in your car, hydraulic 
filters in jet engines and gas aerosol 
filters to trap atomic fallout. Riegel 
filter papers are made to highly tech- 
nical specifications for each job, 


Think a moment...can a filter im- 
prove your machines or processes. . . 
or solve a problem...at the cost of 
paper? Riegel has over 600 papers to 
serve industry in products, in produc- 
tion, in packaging. Write Riegel today 
describing your need. 








TECHNICAL ADVISORY SERVICE 
RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
BOX 250, NEW: YORK 16, N. Y. 





choosy filters 
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customers at an average of about 
300,000 a year. Since 1955, the year 
when Super Market Institute figured 
it could stop surveying food plan 
competition as “not warranting fur- 
ther study’—total plan sales (food 
and freezers combined) have _bal- 
looned to an estimated $1.2-billion 
a year, out of a total national food 
bill of $73-billion. 

Freezers were the keystone of the 
new industry—a fact that caused a 
lot of the early trouble. “All the sins 
of the food plan business,” says 
Julian Kramer, president of Subur- 
ban Prime Foods, Inc., in Newark, 
N. J., “started because early oper- 
ators wanted to sell only freezers.” 

Distributors. That’s changed now. 
The successful operators are those 
who consider themselves food dis- 
tributors, not appliance salesmen. As 
Lewis W. Douglas, vice-president 
of Kunin & Sons, Inc., Los Angeles, 
puts it: “Our food plan is first a food 
business, and only secondly a food 
freezer business.” 

In fact, the successful operators 
are building new business among 
those families—an estimated 10- 
million—who have freezers but don’t 
belong to any plan. 

At the outset, the big promise was 
that a family would cut costs. All it 
had to do was buy a freezer, sign 
up for a steady supply of meat and 
frozen vegetables, and then pay for 
it on the installment plan. 

In the lush period after the war, 
the idea appeared sound and simple. 
The tools for starting in business— 
freezers, food, and financing—were 
readily at hand. Money was plenti- 
ful, the general economy was strong, 
and the public was in a buying mood. 

Under these conditions, the food 
plan idea was irresistible to four 
kinds of people out to make money: 

= Men in the food industry, es- 
pecially those in the frozen food 
locker trade. 

« Appliance dealers handling home 
freezer lines. 

# Small businessmen always on the 
lookout for promising ventures. 

= Racketeers. 

Each had his own reason for want- 
ing in. The appliance man boosted 
his freezer sales; the central food 
locker operator saw another avenue 








of income; small operators could see 


the chance of a handsome one-shot 
profit on the freezer sale; and the 
racketeer had a golden opportunity 
to walk in—and quickly out. 

Financing. Even for those sin- 
cerely attempting to build a busi- 
ness, there were and still are prob- 
lems that make the food plan idea 
complex. 

To start with, the business is based 
on credit and financing, which is 
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risky in starting such a new venture. 
Then there are problems of devising 
proper membership policies; packing 
and delivery systems; selling tech- 
niques and methods. “The biggest 
problem in expanding,” says Kunin 
& Sons’ Lewis Douglas, “is finding 
personnel to sell the business. With 
all the bad publicity, it’s hard to find 
men who believe in it.” 

In the early days, an eager public 
made it easy for even a faulty food 
plan to get started. Mistakes—and 
rackets—would take a long time to 
show up. But once they did start to 
show—after customers were bilked 
by intent or hurt by bad manage- 
ment—the public soon became dis- 
enchanted. Magazine articles began 
to warn against “phony food plans.” 
Better Business Bureaus and _ local 
police put out their own warnings 
against shady operators. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission launched in- 
vestigations and issued cease and 
desist orders to stop over-enthusias- 
tic or false advertising claims. 

Thus the industry stopped in its 
tracks. Nearly 2,000 of the 3,000 
plans in operation in 1952 and 1953 
died within a year. Banks and lend- 
ing agencies quickly revised their 
policies, making food plan operators 
responsible for all debts incurred by 
their customers. The public itself lost 
its naivete, either demanding guar- 
antees the food plan owners couldn’t 
possibly deliver or—more than likely 
—skipping the whole idea. 








Il. The new solidity 


Now it looks as if the big shakeout 
period is over. In 1955 the legitimate 
food plant owners joined forces with 
food locker operators to form an as- 
sociation called the National Insti- 
tute of Locker & Freezer Provi- 
sioners. This group made strong 
attempts to police the industry. In 
1957, NILFP submitted a code of 
ethics to Better Business Bureaus 
around the country. 

Most important, the industry 
finally realized what business it was 
in. Today, nearly all food plan oper- 
ators are in the food business—not 
in appliances. They act as buying 
agent for a family, processing the 
food right from the field to the 
finished package. Previously many 
contracted for their supplies and so 
had very little control over quality 
and packaging, That day is going— 
and the successful food plan oper- 
ator is becoming a home provisioner. 

In contrast to early operators who 
claimed savings of 25% to 30% on the 
family food bill, today’s operators 
sell on the basis of convenience, 
service, and quality. Savings runs a 
poor fourth as a selling point. The 
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Everything’s changed but the name on the bearings 


1928! Clear the track for the famous ‘‘Four Aces”, America’s first locomotive with roller bearings on all 
axles! It highballed, on these Timken® bearings, to a record that railroaders still remember: over 100,000 
trouble-free miles on 14 different lines in just over a year! Ml Today, the ‘‘Four Aces’’ has gone the way 
of most steamers. But the idea it fired up is gaining momentum: “Roller Freight’’—freight cars on roller 
bearings instead of friction bearings. Two out of three new freight cars are going on roller bearings 
and Timken tapered roller bearings are leading the way M Timken bearings solve the hot box problem 
—No. 1 cause of freight train delays. And when all freight is ‘‘Roller 
Freight”, the railroads will save an estimated $288,000,000 _ TIMKEN 
annually in operating and maintenance costs. That’s about ) D. 

$144 per car! The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, — ¥ TAPERED ROLLER 
Ohio. Also makers of fine alloy steel and removable rock bits. BEARINGS ¢ Since 1899 























PAPER PET 


outlook clear 
disposition sunny 
more than that 

she'll save you money 





Bring a kitten, goat or your favorite hamster to the office—the boss may fix 
you with the evil eye. But here’s one office pet he'll welcome. Ozafax 120, 
the trim, table-top copier that puts money in the bank. By streamlining your 
purchasing-receiving-paying cycle. Narrowing your shipping-billing gap from 
8 days to 2! Getting your bills out, your money /n faster. One company saved 
$17,000...another $15,000...with fast, error- 
proof Ozalid billing. Besides getting and 
keeping billing up to date, Ozafax handles 
other office chores. Copies just about every- 
thing—letters, forms, reports, drawings. And 
fast. ..up to 13 feet per minute. Put this 
multi-purpose copier to work for you. It's 
easy. Ozafax...and all other Ozalid machines 

. can be bought, rented, leased through six convenient plans. Write 
today for details and our booklet “Money Saving Ideas." Ozalid, Dept. 156, 


Johnson City, New York. 
OZALID 


Ozafax 120... Bi//ing Favorite. Lowest priced one step 
WE REPEAT 


diazo copier with automatic separation. Simple, space- 


DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 











saving, dependable. 

Remember: for best results from Ozalid Whiteprinters 
use Ozalid Paper and Ozalid Supplies ...we repeat; 
use Ozalid Paper and Ozalid Supplies. 
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successful operators realize that it 


is service they are selling—food fi- 
nancing on a big scale. Here are 
some of the advantages they claim 
over the supermarkets: 

* Control over distribution mini- 
mizes the danger of semi-defrosting, 
and helps guarantee better quality. 

« The housewife saves time and 
doesn’t have to battle store crowds. 
A single phone call secures much of 
the food her family needs for a third 
of a year—and it’s food that’s paid 
for on time. In her own house, she 
has the materials for a varied menu. 

= The freezers are guaranteed to 
work, and the quality of the food is 
also guaranteed. 

« Face-to-face selling is followed 
up by servicing. “There's nothing we 
won't do for the customer,” says Pres. 
John Davis of Milwaukee’s Better 
Living, Inc. Home economists call at 
the house to chart the family’s needs; 
salesmen are trained to help cus- 
tomers tailor their orders to income 
and eating habits. 


lil. The unworried rivals 


So solid does the business look that 
it is even attracting private investors. 
The stock of four food plan compa- 
nies are traded over the counter: 
Seacrest Industries Corp. on Long 
Island; Town & Country Food Co. 
of Fort Wayne; New York City’s 
Tenax, Inc.; and Freoplex, of New 
Brunswick, N.J. Two other plans 
have filed registration statements 
with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. Even such major de- 
partment stores as Macy’s now offer 
food plans. 

Still, the supermarket chains show 
no signs of worry. “I suppose in the 
short run freezer plans can cause a 
lot of excitement,” says Vice-Pres. 
H. R. Rasmussen of Jewel Tea Co., 
Inc. “but in the long run they are no 
real threat.” 

The supermarkets argue they have 
a greater variety of foods, more con- 
venient cuts of meat, and the always 
desirable fresh foods. Housewives, 
they say, actually enjoy their trips to 
the market—and, anyway, the food 
plans don’t save the family much 
money, if any. 

It’s true that many women are still 
leary of food plans. “I had a friend 
who tried a freezer plan in Chicago,” 
one housewife remarked, “and she 
went broke in six months.” 

On the other hand, food plan oper- 
ators are banking on the attitude of 
an Indiana woman, who says: “I like 
the special service, the little extras, 
and look at the meat—no fat and no 
bones, much better than I could get 
in my own neighborhood super- 
market.” End 
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Shakeup rocks 
Montgomery Ward 


All hands refuse comment as president, personnel chief 
quit mail order house, whose 1960 earnings 
roused stockholder ire. Chmn. Barr cites cost of progress 


Paul M. Hammaker’s departure last 
week as president and a director of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., 
wasn't so dramatic as Chmn. Sewell 
Avery's exit six years ago. But the 
mystery surrounding his resignation, 
and that of Anthony D. Eastman, 
vice-president for personnel, makes 
the current situation at Ward’s 
nearly as intriguing as the “palace 
rebellion” that ousted Avery (BW— 
May14°55,p30). 

Hace ea and Eastman sub- 
mitted their resignations on Wednes- 
day of last week. The only public 
announcement was a terse two-para- 
graph news release issued the follow- 
ing afternoon and attributed to John 
A. Barr, chairman, which said Barr 
was reassuming the duties of the 
presidency. 

Barr at the time was in Kansas 
City for a meeting with regional 
managers. Returning to Chicago Fri- 
day, he clamped a gag on news 
direct from the company and chan- 
neled all inquiries to a public rela- 
tions spokesman. 

The spokesman refused to say 
whether Barr had requested the 
resignations, which were effective 
immediately, or whether they were 
initiated by Hammaker and East- 
man. The two former officers also 
refused to discuss the situation, and 
indicated they had a pact to main- 
tain silence. 

Public Relations Director R. V. 
Guelich insisted that the two men’s 
resignations were “entirely coinci- 
dental.” He said no board meeting 
had been held since last month and 
none was scheduled until the first 
Thursday in July, the usual time. He 
added that Barr would be prepared 
to discuss the resignations and their 
implications, but not now. “It’s too 
soon,” the chairman was quoted. 

Earnings bewailed. At this year’s 
annual meeting, Barr was berated bv 
some stockholders for Ward’s 1960 
earnings record—down from $30.6- 
million to $15-million—while sales 
increased from $1,223-million to 
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$1,249-million. Barr admitted that 
correcting the company’s “funda- 
mental faults” was taking “more time 
than I originally had thought it 
would.” 

Sewell Avery’s legacy in 1955 was 
a sadly neglected store operation, 
thin management, and a handsome 
nest egg of $327-million in cash and 
government securities. Barr set to 
work at once opening new catalog 
stores, expanding accounts receiv- 
able and inventories, and rebuilding 
management (BW—Mar.3'56,p44). 

Sales improved gradually each 
year to last year’s record level, but 
net tumbled from $35.8-million in 
1956 to $29.7-million in 1958, then 
picked up to $30.6-million in 1959 
before the drastic plunge last year 
to $15-million, lowest since 1936. 

While admitting that his campaign 
to renovate Ward's is taking longer 
than expected, Barr explained to 
stockholders that remedying the two 
basic weaknesses—non-competitive 
facilities and weak management— 
was a long and expensive process. 
He pointed out that the company’s 
investment in fixed assets has in- 
creased from $31-million in 1955 to 
$112-million last year and that the 
program to close unprofitable units, 
modernize others, and open new ones 
was continuing. The expense was a 
drain on earnings. 

“Montgomery Ward is in a period 
of transition from an era of retrench- 
ment to one of progressive growth,” 
he said. “Periods of transition are 
likely to be painful—and this one 
certainly is proving to be—from the 
standpoint of current earnings.” But 
“over the years ahead,” Barr expects 
significantly improved profits. 

Why the timing? Even with this 
background of criticism, the timing 
of last week’s shakeup came as a 
surprise on two counts: 

= If management changes were to 
be made, they were expected prior 
to the May 22 annual meeting at 
which Barr anticipated the working 
over he got from stockholders. 


Chairman John A. Barr resumes presi- 
dency of Montgomery Ward as two of 
his top executives leave suddenly. 


= On Wednesday, June 14, the 
same day Hammaker and Eastman 

uit, Ward’s announced that sales for 
the first four months of the fiscal 
year (February through May) were 
the highest in company history. 

One explanation for the seemingly 
peculiar timing was offered by a 
former employee of 20 years. “With 
a lawyer [Barr] and a banker [Philip 
R. Clarke, chairman of the executive 
committee] running the company, I 
can understand why they would 
think a change at this time lends 
more stability to management.” 

Hammaker’s departure leaves open 
the key merchandising job in which 
he was supposed to provide the long- 
needed retailing savvy in the top 
echelons. Though it isn’t clear 
whether Hammaker walked out or 
was’ forced out, some people in 
Ward’s were unhappy with his ad- 
ministration. 

Needed: a merchant. There is 
nothing new in the argument that 
Ward’s needs a “real merchant” in 
the top administrative post. When 
Louis E. Wolfson was seated on the 
Montgomery Ward board after a bit- 
ter proxy fight, he objected to the 
naming of Barr as president instead 
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Water- 
Add 
Factory 
With a 
Dash of 
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Youre Ready — 


for Business 


Within the heart of Portland’s 
traffic pattern is your choice of 
1,272 brand new acres of indus- 
trial land. 4 new sites, made of 
earth dredged from the Willam- 
ette and Columbia river chan- 
nels, provide industry with 
doorstep facilities to ship by air, 
rail, truck, or deep water. 

Write for your FREE SAM- 
PLE of new Portland Instant 


Real Estate and an informative 
brochure. 
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of a merchandising man (BW—May 
21°55,p34). 

Barr kept the presidency until 
April, 1959, when it was assumed by 
Hammaker, who had served Ward's 
in retail management from 1932 to 
1942 and then rejoined them as ex- 
ecutive vice-president and general 
manager in 1957. He left Marshall 
Field & Co., leading Chicago depart- 
ment store, to return to Ward’s and 
when he was named president it was 
believed the long, four-vear search 
for a top merchandiser was over. 
Now, apparently, the search will 
have to be resumed. 

But a veteran Ward's man says: 
“It seems fundamental that a mer- 
chant run a mercantile organization, 
and that the merchandising depart- 
ment dominate the company. But the 
operating or fiscal aa has always 
run Ward’s. They haven't had a real 
merchandising manager since Frank 
M. Folsom [a vice-president who left 
in the 1930s].” 


The board. Barr has also come in 
for criticism because of the compo- 
sition of Ward’s board of directors. 
After Hammaker’s resignation, it has 
four inside directors and seven from 
the outside. But the ousiders include 
three financiers, a lawyer, and the 
presidents of a railroad, an oil com- 
pany, and a museum. Unfortunately, 
the only director with retailing ex- 
perience, Meyer Kestnbaum, of Hart 
Schaffner & Marx, died last Decem- 
ber. He had joined the board in 
April, 1957, and was replaced by a 
company man. 

Challenged at the turbulent an- 
nual meeting to explain the dearth of 
outside merchandising talent on his 
board, Barr replied that one restric- 
tive factor was federal laws against 
interlocking directorships. “We do 
business nationwide,” said Barr, add- 
ing that his directors were men 
chosen for their business experience 
and reputation for prudent manage- 
ment. 


Hotter battle at gas stations 


Offshoots of old Standard Oil empire show no kinship as they 
invade each other’s territories. Latest move 
takes Humble into one of the states in Kentucky Standard area 


When Justice Dept. two weeks ago 
announced the consent agreement 
that would end the contract of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Ky.) to buy a major 
chunk of its supplies from Standard 
Oil Co. (N. J.) and gave the go- 
ahead to a merger of Kentucky 
Standard with Standard Oil of Calif. 
(BW—Jun.10°61,p27 ), it said its pri- 
mary object was to spur competition 
in Kentucky’s market area. 

This week it was clear that Justice 
— get the competition it hoped 
or 

Humble Oil & Refining Co., Jer- 
seys domestic affiliate, countered 
with an announcement that its South- 
east Region was expanding into 
Mississippi, where Kentucky sells. 

Esso name. The kicker came in the 
announcement that Humble will sell 
not under its new name, Enco 
(BW—Jun.1061,p121), but under 
the Esso oval. It forthwith hoisted 
the Esso oval over a token five sta- 
tions. It is negotiating for stations 
in Kentucky’s four other states. 

Since the breakup of the old Stand- 
ard Oil empire, any offshoot of the 
old organization faced a sure fight 
if it invaded the territory of another 
offshoot with a name derived from 


the Standard Oil association. Esso 
tried some 20 years ago to crack the 
market of Standard Oil Co. (Ind.). 
The courts blocked the venture, hold- 
ing that the name “Esso” was too 
close to Indiana’s brand, “S. O.” Since 
Kentucky Standard has decided to 
hang onto the Standard brand, the 
question is: Will the courts approve? 

Counteraction. Kentucky's reaction 
was swift, almost zestful. Executive 
Vice-Pres. David F. Cocks said his 
company will move into Humble’s 
territory. (In new markets, though, 
it will sell Chevron, the brand of Cal- 
ifornia Standard.) However, Cocks 
vowed that Humble would find itself 
in a sharp legal battle if it tries to 
use the Esso name in Kentucky terri- 
tory. 

“They'll have a law suit on their 
hands right off,” Cocks said. 

Legal counsel for Jersey Standard 
preferred not to comment, “since the 
question is likely to be the subject 
of litigation.” 

Standard of California, though, 
feels it can do nothing. It feels that 
it is implicit under the terms of the 
consent decree that Jersey can do 
what it wants in setting up market- 
ing in Kentucky’s five states. End 
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HOW THEY RAISED 
THE ROOF ON NOB HILL 


Where mining barons gathered when 
the West was young, a glass-and-steel 
tower is rising 29 gleaming stories 
above San Francisco’s fabled Fair- 
mont Hotel. The view—even in this 
city of magnificent views—will top 
anything else in town. 


As if the tower were not enough, the 
Fairmont is crowning it with a revolv- 
ing lounge which guests may reach by 
a glass-enclosed outside elevator. 


The only San Franciscans who take 
the new tower for granted are those 
who remember the hotel before the 
1906 earthquake and fire. They’re used 
to Fairmont luxury. 


Helping protect the Fairmont is INA 
—Insurance by North America—the 
leader in “packaging” insurance into 
simpler, broader and much more eco- 
nomical coverage. This “‘package”’ 
concept, plus experience, flexibility 


and billion-dollar assets have made 


INA the leading insurer of American 
business large and small. Put INA to 
work for your own business. 


In your personal coverage, too, INA 
“packaging” offers simpler and more 
economical coverage for your home, 
your car, yourself. Your INA agent or 
any broker will gladly explain how. 
See him. Get acquainted with INA. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America 


Life Insurance Company of North America 


World Headquarters: Philadelphia 


ie fad 
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Molecular computer is Westinghouse goal 
in deeper plunge into electronics 


With two announcements last week, Westinghouse Electric Corp. dem- 
onstrated its increasingly serious involvement with the manufacture of 
molecular electronics parts and systems. 

First, Westinghouse revealed the formation of a Semiconductor 
Molecular Electronics Dept. This department will develop, manufac- 
ture, and market varieties of the molecular electronic functional block 
—a small chunk of semiconductor material that can take over the furc- 
tions of several transistors, resistors, and capacitors. 

In a second announcement, Westinghouse said it is working on a 
computer that would use these molecular blocks—instead of transistors 
or tubes—to perform circuit functions. This new computer, which 
Westinghouse hopes to have operating by late 1962, will be one-tenth 
the size and weight of a transistorized computer of similar capabilities. 

Besides being smaller and lighter, Westinghouse claimed its molec- 
ular computer would be more reliable than conventional types, for two 
reasons: (1) It would use fewer parts (offering fewer points of possible 
failure). In one part of the computer, 26 molecular blocks will do the 
work of 118 conventional parts, and a study is well along to cut the 
number of molecular blocks to six. (2) The molecular block conducts 
electric current in a manner dictated by its molecular structure. There- 
fore, it would not be subject to many of the operational malfunctions 
of tubes and transistors. 

Because of the reduced weight and size of the molecular computer, 
and its increased reliability, Westinghouse expects it to be particularly 
useful in space and military applications. 

According to Westinghouse engineers, the cost of a molecular com- 
puter will not be higher—and may be lower—than that of a compar- 
able transistorized computer. The estimated cost of developing this 
molecular computer is less than was the cost of developing a com- 
parable transistorized computer several years ago. 





High-speed electronic gauge 
does month of measuring in two hours 


An electronic measuring device—accurate to within 10 one-millionths 
of an inch (one-eightieth the thickness of a dollar bill)—was unveiled 
last week by Sheffield Corp., a subsidiary of Bendix Corp. 

The huge electronic gauge, which weighs 16 tons, is directed in its 
measurements by a roll of punched tape. It can complete in two hours 
almost 1,000 precise measurements of any given object. Its makers 
claim it would require about a month to make the same measurements 
by any other method. Operating in a temperature-controlled room, two 
styluses electronically feel the object under consideration. The meas- 
urements they make are immediately visible to the operator; in addi- 
tion, the device makes a printed record of them. 

Basically, the electronic gauge is much like a tape-operated machine 
tool, except that instead of having a cutting apparatus, it has measure- 
ment styluses. Some manufacturers now use numerical machine tools 
to obtain close tolerance measurements, but the Sheffield system will 
be able to provide considerably more accuracy. Wall thickness measure- 
ments are accurate to 50 one-millionths of an inch, point to point 
measurements to 10 one-millionths, over a 20-in. range. 

Sheffield engineers believe that the accuracy and high speed of the 
measuring system will make it useful * commercial products, as well 
as missiles and weapon systems. 
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Upstate New York city has onl 
its downtown renewal financed * 
primarily by private funds ee 
cus 

Riveters recently finished the skele- =P 
ton for a new 18-story office building ‘ 
in downtown Rochester, N.Y. (pic- off- 
ture). When completed next April, aw 
the building will be Rochester’s first iggy 
skyscraper in 30 years. For 
The building will be even more gy 
significant as the symbol of Midtown Sho 
Plaza, a new seven-acre business Cc 
center, intended as the city’s solu- coul 
tion to a common urban problem: ton 
preserving downtown vitality. dow 
Private enterprise. Other down- ma 
tewn renewal projects rely heavily one 
on big real estate operators for push sami 
and on government for money and man 
the power of condemnation to as- the 
semble land. But Rochester can —bu 
boast that Midtown Plaza is prima- than 
rily a private enterprise—the under* Rocl 
taking of two competing home- gooc 
owned retailers, the McCurdy & Co. Te 
department store and the B. Forman they 
Co. specialty store. archi 
It is around these two stores and Asso 
the additions they are building that Larr 
Midtown Plaza is designed. Besides | ©Onst 
the office building, to be called Mid- Sn 
town Tower, there will be a three- | town 
level underground garage for 1,894 | parts 
cars, two levels of small shops sur- | 8g ‘' 
rounding a mall that will be air-con- {| tion 
ditioned in summer and heated in | felt | 
winter, and a four-story office build- | large 


ing for the independent Rochester | outla 
Telephone Corp. Bu 

The decision to expand down- | Was 1 
town, rather than into the suburbs, | busin 
led the McCurdy and Forman fami- | town 
lies to lay out $5-million for the | Form 
Plaza on top of the undisclosed cost | ping 





of their own additions. To supple- the t 

' ment their equity, they are borrow- | scale. 

3 AS i ing another $1l-million from the | of Sr 

. a= a Ae i te New York State Teachers’ Retire-*f town 

Mayor Peter Barry (center), and businessmen Maurice R. Forman (left) and ment System fund. Fav 


The public contribution to the | econo 
project—the garage and some street | was | 
improvements—will cost the city a J envirc 


Gilbert J.C. McCurdy stand in Midtown Plaza site near the steel framework 
for addition to McCurdy & Co. department store. B. Forman Co. specialty store is 
also building an addition. Central feature will be new skyscraper rising at rear. 
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cool $13-million, with no state or 
federal aid. It will not burden the 
taxpayer: The city expects its invest- 
ment to be liquidated out of parking 
fees and taxes on the new property. 

As they see it, both the city and the 
stores will benefit: the city from in- 
creased taxes on property of hitherto 
declining value, the stores from 
profits on increased sales. 


|. Planning for downtown 


While the project’s size makes 
much sense now to all concerned, it 
did not start on a large scale. The 
original idea, in 1956, was to build 
only a garage. 

Gilbert J. C. McCurdy, president 
of McCurdy’s, and Maurice R. For- 
man, president of Forman’s, had 
been talking about parking space for 
customers of their stores, which are 
separated only by an alley. 

The city, which had been building 
off-street parking facilities down- 
town, was about to build a garage 
near the two stores. McCurdy and 
Forman owned land on which they 
could build a much larger one. 
Should they? 

City or suburbs? This problem, of 
course, was part of the larger ques- 
tion of whether they ought to expand 
downtown, or move into the suburbs 
in a big way. McCurdv’s already had 
one suburban outlet. They faced the 
same facts that confront retailers in 
many places—population losses in 
the central city, boom in the suburbs 
—but at least they were better off 
than many others, because the 
Rochester metropolitan area enjoys 
good economic health. 

To help them with their decision, 
they called in outside advisers: the 
architectural firm of Victor Gruen 
Associates to draw up plans, and 
Larry Smith Associates, economic 
consultants, to weigh their feasibility. 

Smith came out in favor of down- 
town investment. Although outlying 
parts of Monroe County were grow- 
ing while Rochester’s own popula- 
tion was dropping slightly, Smith 
felt the suburban market was not 
large enough to justify substantial 
outlays. 

But Gruen insisted that a garage 
was not enough to attract the extra 
business that would justify down- 
town additions to McCurdy’s and 
Forman’s. An old hand «t huge shop- 
ping centers, Gruen suggested that 
the two stores build on a grander 
scale. After Gruen’s ideas bounced 
off Smith’s economic findings, Mid- 
town Plaza took form. 

Favorable environment. Smith's 
economic endorsement of downtown 
was based partly on the favorable 
environment the city of Rochester 
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had been creating in its own efforts 
to breathe new life into the area. In 
1950 the city had begun to make 
downtown more accessible and less 
congested with a massive road-build- 
ing program, aided by state and fed- 
eral funds. In 1955 it had begun to 
build off-street parking facilities. 
And after years Es talk the city had 
initiated a wave of public and pri- 
vate building, including a civic 
center. 


ll. Carrying out the plans 


Midtown Plaza is the next step in 
the improvement of downtown. All 
its components are designed with 
one general purpose: to attract more 
shoppers, from both Rochester and 
its suburbs. In addition, the office 
building is intended to step up store 
traffic in the area by bringing more 
customers within easy reach. 

Before construction could begin, 
however, McCurdy’s and Forman’s 
had to get the necessary land and the 
city’s consent to its participation. 

Without the power to condemn, 
they had to pick up 17 parcels of 
land by using dummy corporations. 

Because of the need for secrecy, at 
first they took only Mayor Peter 
Barry and Robert P. Aex, then city 
manager, into their confidence. 

To Barry and Aex it looked like a 
good deal for the city. An under- 
ground garage would leave land and 
buildings above ground for the city 
to tax; that would not be the case if 
the city took land off the tax rolls to 
build its own ground-level garage. 

Breaking ground. When the Plaza 
was announced to the public in Sep- 
tember, 1958, there were loud pro- 
tests, mostly from other merchants 
and a shopping center builder who 
charged “giveaway.” But the City 
Council gave its bipartisan support. 

It was not long before the original 
plans had to be enlarged. So much 
enthusiasm was created for the office 
building that it had to be exnanded 
from 10 to 18 stories. The top four 
floors were leased to Manger Hotels, 
Inc., for a hotel and restaurant. Last 
fall the telephone company agreed 
to lease its own 55,000-sq. ft. build- 
ing on a site that had been slated for 
a small store. 

In the Plaza, the shoppers will 
have not only the convenience of 
underground parking and an_all- 
weather mall, but also the broad se- 
lection of merchandise of the small 
stores in addition to McCurdy’s and 
Forman’s. Although the small stores 
may compete with the large ones, 
they are necessary because, as Gil- 
bert McCurdy put it, “They give our 
customers that much more reason 
fer coming downtown.” 


Industrial 
areas 
perk up 


Measure of Personal Income 
shows gains over 1960 
in 35 states during April 


Recovery began to fan out across 
the nation in April. The revival in 
steel and autos, where the recession 
got its start, spread to other indus- 
tries, and rehirings were widespread. 

Many states that had been hit 
hardest by the recession started to 
catch up with and, in some cases, 
edge past last spring’s levels. Fifteen 
states still ran behind last year, but 
the gap narrowed from the dis- 
tressing margins of January and 
February. 

Business Week’s Measure of Per- 
sonal Income for the nation as a 
whole posted a gain of 0.5% over 
April, 1960. Regional improvements 
were more impressive. 

Winners. Among the 35 states that 
bettered last year were 14 where 
consumer durables and defense-re- 
lated manufacturing play a key role 
in the economy. Even Michigan, still 
not out of the woods, sacar puffing 
uphill. Personal income rose 3.7% 
over March, as auto plant rehirings 
spread. There were 45,000 more 
workers on Michigan automobile 
factory payrolls in April than in 
March. But there still were 44,000 
fewer than last year. That’s the ma- 
jor reason why personal income in 
the state remained 9.1% below April, 
1960, though the metal industries 
(31,400 jobs short of last year) and 
retail trade (down 11,000) also were 
weak spots. 

In addition to Michigan, 26 states 
made a better showing in April than 
in March, reflecting the revival in 
durables. 

Losers. Normal seasonal influ- 
ences were largely responsible for 
the month-to-month declines. 

In farm states, April rains and 
cold weather aaek plantings for 
important crops and postponed the 
usual spring hirings of farm workers. 


Story continues on page 107 
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We Want Them to Stay. ..and You to Prosper 


In the Piedmont Carolinas leaders in education 
and business in over 200 communities are con- 
cerned with steering their young people to 
productive futures. These boys are among 
13,000 high school students introduced to 
scores of career opportunities in the annual 
Career-O-Rama of one Piedmont city. Training 
centers, operated as part of our public school 
system throughout the Piedmont, prepare 


For the whole story of the new Carolina e 
Piedmont, let us send you the free, , PIEDMONT 
picture-packed brochure, ‘Piedmont : CAROLINAS 
Carolinas, Where Wealth Awaits You.” sat roa commu 


young men and women for technical and 
administrative jobs. Both North and South 
Carolina rank among the eight top states in 
proportion of total income spent for education. 
Releasing thousands of bright youngsters every 
year to industry, Piedmont communities pre- 
pare them to measure up to their opportunities. 
For we want them to stay and you to prosper 
in the Piedmont Carolinas. 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 

DUKE POWER COMPANY 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Please send me free brochure on the Piedmont Carolinas 


NAM 
ADDRESS 
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% change % change 
1953-55 April March April versus First four months versus 
State Average 1960 1961 1961 yearago 1960 1961 year ago 
Alabama .......... $286.4 $394.4 $390.7 $395.5 + 0.3% $1,566.7 $1,561.7 — 0.3% 
> er 41.9 48.8 48.2 50.7 + 3.9 175.9 194.4 +10.5 
eee 126.9 219.3 225.5 cane + 2.7 861.2 911.4 + 58 
Arkansas .......... 153.5 192.4 186.9 186.6 — 3.1 749.9 754.6 + 0.6 
California .......... 2,341.7 3,583.5 3,714.0 3,704.7 + 3.4 14,224.5 14,7364 + 3.6 
Colorado .......... 217.2 337.7 350.8 357.8 + 6.0 1,319.3 1,413.0 + 7.1 
Connecticut ........ 440.7 590.9 619.9 623.6 + 5.5 2,423.2 2,472.0 + 2.0 
Delaware .......... 78.6 116.1 120.1 aa7.¢— + 1.4 477.5 475.4 — 04 
District of Columbia 158.2 189.1 199.2 199.4 + 5.4 749.5 788.1 + 5.2 
Aa tes: 456.8 862.3 883.8 886.4 + 2.8 3,443.1 3,568.6 + 3.6 
GONGIA ....2 025.55. 383.2 526.3 525.1 523.4 — 0.6 2,068.6 2,076.4 + 0.4 
MOE. 60's oc sus aes: 76.0 117.0 124.7 124.6 + 6.5 456.9 510.1 +11.6 
SS eee 74.5 102.4 100.5 99.8 — 2.6 411.1 404.0 — 1.7 
EE 1,677.5 2,242.5 2,231.1 2,243.7 + 0.1 9,014.8 8,926.3 — 1.0 
Ae 663.5 836.3 814.2 820.3 — 2.0 3,358.1 3,257.5 — 3.0 
MNEs ciivedes sai ce ue 357.3 459.0 479.7 474.3 + 3.3 1,847.7 1,966.3 + 6.4 
Aa 281.8 369.9 382.6 are + 25 1,471.8 1,547.8 + 5.2 
Kentucky .......... 307.1 392.4 391.9 397.0 + 1.2 1,548.8 1,598.4 + 3.2 
Louisiana .......... 318.3 457.1 458.6 460.8 + 0.8 1,805.7 lasae +:-45 
EE eee 112.8 148.5 152.9 S40 + 1.7 597.1 611.2 + 2.4 
Maryland .......... 432.3 625.9 610.3 618.0 —- 1.3 2,451.1 2,425.5 — 1.0 
Massachusetts ..... 799.8 1,063.5 1,086.3 1,094.0 + 2.9 4,256.7 4,344.2 + 2.1 
Michigan .......... 1,234.1 1,565.8 1,373.4 1,423.8 — 9.1 6,540.7 5,571.2 —14.8 
Minnesota ......... 434.8 579.8 593.1 590.8 + 1.9 2,317.1 2,374.7 + 2.5 
Mississippi ........ 160.9 207.5 205.9 205.6 — 0.9 830.9 822.3 — 1.0 
Gee Ss ote 2 600.9 794.6 811.4 809.6 + 1.9 3,167.0 3,233.7 + 2.1 
Montana ........... 92.3 107.7 112.2 113.8 + 5.7 431.1 454.2 + 5.4 
Nebraska .......... 182.5 233.5 247.2 243.1 + 1.5 970.5 1,015.3 + 4.6 
RR Spe 43.1 68.0 68.0 67.6 — 0.6 259.7 268.2 + 3.3 
New Hampshire .... 75.2 103.9 105.8 105.1 + 1.2 414.7 4215 + 1.6 
New Jersey ........ 982.9 1,344.6 1,378.7 1,382.8 + 28 5,407.7 5,486.2 + 1.5 
New Mexico ....... 91.8 139.5 141.4 143.3 + 2.7 572.4 569.1 — 0.6 
New York .......... 2,887.9 3,896.1 3,972.6 3,953.1 + 1.5 15,727.9 15,792.7 + 0.4 
North Carolina ..... 429.0 559.3 565.8 569.0 + 1.7 2,194.8 2,256.5 + 28 
North Dakota ...... 67.4 81.4 81.9 80.4 — 1.2 329.4 333.9 + 1.4 
ee. = scree S06 i 1,476.3 1,899.4 1,833.4 1,847.4 — 2.7 7,687.0 7,322.1 — 4.7 
Oklahoma .......... 268.5 345.0 356.5 352.8 + 2.3 1,387.1 1,434.9 + 3.4 
Ee er eee 249.8 333.6 331.1 338.3 + 1.4 1,311.5 1,323.0 + 0.9 
Pennsylvania ....... 1,678.6 2,202.9 2,149.0 2,135.7 — 3.1 8,878.9 8,517.5 — 4.1 
Rhode Island ....... 129.9 160.2 162.7 162.9 + 1.7 640.3 645.5 + 0.8 
South Carolina ..... 210.0 272.4 270.3 269.0 — 1.2 1,068.5 1,071.9 + 0.3 
South Dakota ...... 73.7 90.5 93.0 913 + 0.9 358.1 378.3 + 5.6 
Tennessee ......... 345.9 472.0 471.5 470.4 — 0.3 1,836.8 1,887.5 + 2.8 
WT or ea cect 1,132.9 1,546.1 1,545.8 1,557.4 + 0.7 6,129.0 6,218.6 + 1.5 
EARS pps op 98.1 150.2 152.5 155.1 + 3.3 583.7 606.8 + 4.0 
ae re 45.9 60.4 59.8 59.9 —-— 0.8 238.8 238.8 
Virginia ............ 383.3 600.9 598.1 605.5 + 08 2,337.1 2,388.5 + 2.2 
Washington ........ 418.0 549.7 554.3 562.3 + 2.3 2,153.0 22435 + 32 
" West Virginia ...... 209.7 276.2 262.0 265.2 — 4.0 1,066.9 1,044.5 — 2.1 
Wisconsin ......... 528.2 724.3 717.1 731.7 + 1.0 2,896.0 2,877.0 — 0.7 
Wyoming .......... 45.9 58.2 58.0 58.7 + 0.9 217.9 232.6 + 6.7 
1, Arr ee $24,363.5 $33,305.0 $33,369.5 $33,485.2 + 0.5 $133,233.7 $133,384.0 + 0.1 
,; March 1961, preliminary; February 1961, revised. ©Business Week 
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RESEARCH 


Space speedup is catching on 


New urgency in U. S. effort felt as scientific and 
industrial leaders discuss problems and progress 


Gardner, head of Hycon, stresses the triple importance 
of exploring the moon as quickly as possible 


He sees a day when lunar real estate may be rated 
as valuable as some key spots on earth 


Some 3,000 leaders of the aero- 
space industry met in Los Angeles 
last week for a three-day, round-the- 
clock discussion of the U.S. civilian 
and military space programs. In an 
atmosphere of intense concentration, 
the speakers dealt with problems 
ranging from the development of 
workable electrical propulsion sys- 
tems to the immediate legal aspects 
of business in space. 

In the joint meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Aerospace Sciences and the 
American Rocket Society, delegates 
heard a closed-session progress re- 
port on the most powerful existing 
U.S. intercontinental missile, the 
Titan. Other off-the-record discus- 
sions covered design plans for orbital 
aircraft, air breathing propulsion, 
turboprop propulsion, and military 
space vehicles. 

For most of the delegates, it was 
evident that the full meaning of 
the new emphasis on increased space 
effort is seeping down to all levels 
of contractors. Remnants of the old 
cautious, unimaginative approach 
are still visible, but to a growing 
degree scientists and executives are 
accepting the fact that despite itself 
the U.S. is in a real space race with 
Russia. 

Whether the discussion is on tele- 
ision broadcasting from satellites or 
the interdependence of radiation 
shielding and satellite design, most 
space experts today tend to think in 
terms of the long-term implications 
of each problem. They’re well aware 
that the U.S. cannot talk, rationalize, 
or organize its way into space. Get- 
ting there—and getting there quickly 
—will mean the greatest research 
effort this country has ever known. 

The moon—the first big goal of 
Pres. Kennedy’s recently expanded 
space program—will offer a major 
challenge. 
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Why the moon? Trevor Gardner, 
chairman of the U.S. Air Force 
Space Study Committee and chair- 
man of the board and president of 
Hycon Mfg. Co. (Monrovia, Calif.), 
pleaded the case for manned ex- 
ploration of the moon as quickly as 
possible on three grounds: 

= Its importance to science. 

« Its potential importance to the 
military. 

« Its importance, as a natural step- 
ping stone, to the eventual explora- 
tion of the entire solar system. 

“It is entirely possible,” said Gard- 
ner, “that in two or three decades, 
the scientific, economic, technologi- 
cal, and military importance of ‘the 
moon will cause us to consider it as 
valuable as certain pieces of real 
estate on earth over which major 
wars have been fought . . .” 

He agreed with other space ex- 
perts that the moon is a natural and 
proper focus for any space program. 
In order to achieve a manned lunar 
landing and return, scientists must, 
necessarily, develop certain space 
capabilities. These include: space 
craft that can orbit, maneuver, ren- 
dezvous, de-orbit, re-enter, and land; 
space stations and their support 
equipment; guidance, navigation, 
and communications systems neces- 
sary for large-scale space operations; 
standardized launching techniques 
and launch vehicles. 

These same things will also proba- 
bly become militarily vital to the 
security of the U.S., Gardner main- 
tains. Therefore, a manned lunar 
mission makes good sense as an ur- 
gent national space goal. 

Observation base. From a scien- 
tific standpoint, the surface of the 
moon is unique and is particularly 
valuable as a base for observation, 
Gardner claims. Not only does it have 
low surface gravity (which means 


that it would be a much better 
jump-off place to space than the 
earth), but it is not surrounded (as 
is the earth) by a blanket of heavy 
atmosphere. That opens such tech- 
nological possibilities as: 

# The orbiting of vehicles carry- 
ing rocket propellant (produced on 
the moon) crossing cis-lunar space as 
a kind of giant refueling station for 
space craft. This, says Gardner, is 
one of the more attractive sugges- 
tions that has been offered recently 
to reduce the cost of space opera- 
tions. From the earth, such an idea 
would be completely unfeasible; 
from the moon, it should be perfectly 
possible. 

= Construction of very large high 
current particle accelerators on the 
moon’s surface for large-scale pro- 
duction of isotopes including plu- 
tonium and U-235. Production, test- 
ing, and storage of such materials 
within the earth’s atmosphere re- 
quires extreme safety precautions; 
on the moon, it would be possible to 
operate much more freely and with 
far less concern for the effect of 
“accidents” on the human race. 

« Large-scale production of new 
synthetic materials on the moon’s 
surface—materials that now  re- 
quire near-vacuum pressures and 
high temperatures. Gardner con- 
cedes that scientists will probably 
not be concerning themselves too 
much with this—at least in this 
decade. 

= Sooner, perhaps as early as the 
1980s, the moon will have become 
the place where scientists will as- 
sembie their deep space exploration 
vehicles. With blast-off from the 
moon’s surface requiring only about 
a fifth of the thrust necessary to 
project a payload of equal weight 
into space from the earth’s surface, 
rocket development men are already 
beginning to think in terms of the 
moon as a space launching base. 
From the moon, it would not be 
necessary to use a chemical fuel to 
power the first-stage engine; since 
the moon always presents the same 
face away from the earth (and to- 
ward space ) tracking a probe should 
be vastly simplified. End 
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For proton study 


Scientists take 
to the salt mine 


Delving into life and death of particles, 


Case Institute men set up shop 


2,000 ft. down to escape cosmic rays 


At the bottom of a 2,000-ft. shaft in 
a salt mine near Painesville, Ohio, 
two scientists from Case Institute of 
Technology are conducting an ex- 
periment that has nothing to do with 
the massive mining equipment near- 
by. While huge trucks are hauling 
salt measured by the ton, the scien- 
tists are studying one of the basic 
particles of matter—the infinitesi- 
mally minute proton—one of the 
building blocks of which all matter 
is made. 

A wooden shack filled with elec- 
tronic equipment and a large white 
tank (picture) are the physical evi- 
dence of the research going on over 
a third of a mile below the earth’s 
surface. The remote mine setting was 
selected for the experiments because 
of its already built-in radiation 
shielding characteristics, | which 
would protect the experiment from 
cosmic rays. 

Life span. The two scientists, Dr. 
Frederick Reines, head of the Case 
physics department, and Charles 
Giamati, a graduate student, are 
checking on the rate of disintegra- 
tion of the proton—a calculation that 
will do much to verify current theo- 
ries on matter itself. 

Many of the 34 known elementary 
particles are unstable—that is, they 
break up into smaller pieces. Disin- 
tegration of any individual particle 
cannot be forecast. But the average 
rate at which a great number of par- 
ticles of the same kind will come 
apart seems to be constant under cer- 
tain conditions. Scientists believe 
that disintegration occurs only in 
particles disassociated from an 
atom’s nucleus. When a particle is 
still a part of the nucleus, scientists 
are now convinced, it is stable and 
will live forever in a single state. 

No breakup yet. It is impossible 
to prove that particles do live for- 
ever, of course. But scientists have 
found a way, in certain experiments, 
to check whether particles of a cer- 
tain kind do break up over a given 
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Tank within 


period of time. Statistically, it is then 
possible to figure that if no particle 
breakup occurs in a large sample 
over a short period of time, then the 
average life of such a particle is 
much, much longer. 

Thus, Reines and Giamati are look- 
ing for the breakup of protons in 
their experiment at the bottom of 
the salt mine, a mine built and op- 
erated by Morton Salt Co. They are 
working with protons that are part 
of atomic nuclei. In the couple of 
months they have been checking 
their equipment, they have proven 
that no proton has disintegrated. 
From this, they have calculated that 
the proton’s minimum average life, 
according to mathematical probabili- 
ties, is not less than 5 times 10 to 
the 25th power years. The experi- 
ment doesn’t say definitely that the 
proton lives forever, but so far it 
supports the scientists’ arguments. 

Stages in experiment. Checking 
whether protons disintegrate or not 
is in itself a difficult problem, and 
the two scientists went through sev- 
eral steps before they took to the 
bottom of the salt mine to get their 
results. 

If a proton does break up, it can 
be expected to give off energy that 
could be detected by instruments. 
But similar energy comes from other 
natural phenomena, including cosmic 
rays from space. 

The two Case scientists first built 
a tank to hold 50 gallons of a special 
solution that would make it easier to 
detect the energy from any exploding 
particles. The energy from any pro- 
ton explosion would undoubtedly be 
high, as energies in these minute 
particles are measured. Thus, it 
would be possible to set up detecting 
instruments to record only high ener- 
gies. But while this limitation would 
rule out most atomic breakups, it 
would not screen out cosmic rays 
whose energy far exceeds that of ex- 
ploding protons. 

So the scientists had to dream up 


a tank—A 50-gal. tank 
houses material for proton study at bottom of salt mine. 
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inside big white one— 


still other ideas. They next enclosed 
their 50-gallon tank in iron shield- 
ing, which would keep the energy 
from the exploding proton from es- 
caping. But even this couldn’t keep 
out cosmic rays. 

Alice in Wonderland. The next 
step, therefore, was to put the 50- 
gallon tank and iron shielding inside 
a much larger tank, containing 1,800 
gallons of water and another set of 
instruments. 

If a cosmic ray entered the equip- 
ment it would cause a signal both in 
the big tank and in the small one— 
the two dubbed “Wonderland” and 
“Alice” by imaginative Case students. 
If a proton broke up in Alice, how- 
ever, it would cause a signal on the 
equipment on this smaller tank but 
not on the larger. 

Then all the scientists had to do 
was to check whether any signal 
occurred in Alice that was not ac- 
companied by a similar one in Won- 
derland. 

Too many rays. But, immediately, 
they ran into the problem of the 
quantity of bombarding cosmic rays 
—with several hundréd thousand an 
hour hitting the equipment. The 
only protection from masses of cos- 
mic rays is earth. The Case physicists 
took the hint and sought a mine. 
They found the ideal situation at the 
Morton mine near Painesville, Ohio, 
and moved their equipment to the 
mine’s bottom. 

There, the cosmic bombardment 
was able to be cut to an average of 
about 10 rays an hour—a manage- 
able number. The experimental data 
assigning long life to the proton is 
the answer to date. 

Missing link. The project is basic 
research in its most fundamental 
form, with no immediate practical 
value as commercial product devel- 
opment men use the term. Someday, 
it could prove to be the missing 
piece of data in a vitally important 
commercial or military research proj- 
ect. End 
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In research 


Mental illness cures on the rise, 
as facilities for treatment, prevention grow 


There has been a substantial increase in recoveries 
from mental illness during the past decade, according 
te the annual report of the National Assn. for Mental 
Health. The report, released last week, also notes a 
sharp change in public attitudes about mental illness 
and a huge expansion in facilities for the treatment and 
prevention of mental illness. 

Specifically, over the past 10 years, these advances 
have been scored: 

« Patients entering mental hospitals with diagnosed 
schizophrenia, manic-depressive, or involutional psy- 
choses, today have at least a 65% chance of returning 
to community life within a few months. A decade ago, 
their chances of returning to normal life within even a 
few years’ time were slim at best. 

« Mental hospitals, long regarded as primarily cus- 
todial institutes, are beginning to develop into centers 
where patients can be treated and released. Newly 
admitted patients now receive modern treatment in- 
cluding drug therapy, shock therapy, and psychother- 
apy. As a result, mental hospital rolls have been 
dropping steadily. 

« More mental patients are now treated in com- 
munity-based health centers. More than 950 general hos- 
pitals in the U.S. today have psychiatric units. And 
the trend toward mental health programs in schools 
and industry is also growing. Last year, the NAMH 
calculates, almost 1.5-million Americans received hos- 
pital or clinic treatment for mental illness. Of the total 
of 600,000 who were actually hospitalized, 100,000 were 
former patients readmitted for further care. The NAMH 
says that the large number of persons voluntarily seek- 
ing professional help indicates a realization on the part 
of the general public that much mental illness can now 
be treated and cured. While all the problems in research 
haven't been solved yet, the next decade should see 
the percentage of mental “cures” continue to rise 
steadily. 


New discovery about male hormones 
may be clue to cancer control 


A discovery at the Alton Ochsner Medical Foundation 
in New Orleans may provide an important lead in the 
search for chemicals that can be used to treat various 
types of cancer. The finding is that the carbon skeleton 
of steroid molecules produces an effect similar to that 
of an androgen (male hormone)—suspected to be a 
factor in the cause and cure of some types of cancer. 
The Foundation’s discovery upsets the prevailing theory 
as to the chemical requirement of an androgen, and 
thereby broadens the type of compound that may be 
useful in cancer therapy. 

In their search for drugs to treat cancer, scientists 
have screened thousands of organic chemical molecules, 
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but so far less than two dozen have proved to have any | 
value in cancer chemotherapy. 

Under particular scrutiny have been variations of the | 
steroid hormones—compounds that, by the addition or 
shifting of one or a few carbon oxygen, or hydrogen, 
atoms can be turned into drugs with powerful mascu- 
linizing, feminizing, stress-withstanding, or other effects. 

Heretofore, scientists had thought that oxygen atoms 
were necessary in specific positions on the hormone 
molecule in order for a drug to have masculinizing 
characteristics. Now that this myth apparently has been | 
exploded, the search for androgenic drugs with cancer- 
controlling properties can be channeled more broadly 
to all organic chemicals that contain the basic steroid 
hormone skeleton. 


Progress on superconducting metals 
reported in symposium staged by IBM 


Superconductivity—the phenomenon of total absence of 
electrical resistance that some metals exhibit when 
they are cooled near absolute zero (460F)—has blos- 
somed into a scientific cause celebre in the last few 
months. Last week, more than 200 researchers met at | 
IBM’s fancy new Thomas J. Watson Research Center | 
in Yorktown, N. Y., near New York City, listened to 45 
technical papers, and gossiped during the coffee breaks 
about super-cooled computers and ultra-powerful elec- 
tromagnets. Basis research in superconductors is still 
largely concerned with developing a better understand- 
ing of the behavior of materials at cryogenic tempera- 
tures. But the real aim is to find better superconductive 
materials—particularly materials that undergo transi- 
tion to the superconducting state at higher tempera- 
tures. In this direction, scientists are beginning to score 
real gains: 

* Arthur D. Little, Inc., researchers reported promis- 
ing results in work with thin films of silver and lead in 
which the superconductivity characteristics are altered 
by a mechanism other than alloying. 

* Researchers from Atomics International, a division 
of North American Aviation, Inc., also announced at 
Yorktown that they have developed a new niobium- 
zirconium wire that is suitable for high-power elec- 
tromagnets. 

Coils of superconducting wire are especially in de- 
mand to create the powerful magnetic fields used in 
hydrogen fusion experiments. The first practical ma- 
terial for electromagnet use was demonstrated at Bell 
Laboratories earlier this year (BW—Apr.22’61,p75). 
Bell’s material is a very brittle sintered wire of tin and 
niobium. 

Atomics International’s alloy, on the other hand, is | 
malleable and may be easier to fabricate. Before Bell 
scientists developed their alloy, there was no known 
practical material that would not lose its superconduct- 
ing properties when exposed to strong magnetic fields. 
Now designers should have a choice of at least two 
types of magnet wire. 
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Macmillan gets 
set for 
retirement 


Joining Europe 


Young successor 


IDA’s role 
shapes up 


International outlook Bil 


June 24, 1961 


The Macmillan era in Britain’s postwar history seems to be drawing to 
a close. The 67-year-old Prime Minister is beginning to tire, wants to pass 
on his job to a younger man by the end of the year. 

Before he retires, though, Macmillan has two things he wants to 
accomplish. The first is to take Britain into the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC). The second is to revamp the Conservative government, 
putting young men in the saddle. 


Macmillan still is maneuvering to get in the best possible position to 
announce that Britain is ready to join EEC. At home, he faces opposition 
within his own party, is quietly building up public support to offset this. 
Within the Commonwealth, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand are 
kicking up a fuss. So Macmillan has sent three ministers—a pro-European 
group—to lay things on the line. 

Macmillan had hoped for some prior agreement from Pres. de Gaulle 
on concessions that would help ease Britain out of the European Free 
Trade Assn. (EFTA) and into EEC. But since de Gaulle is standing pat, 
Macmillan apparently will have to make the “plunge into Europe” uncon- 
ditionally. Once negotiations start, however, he is expecting support in 
the bargaining with France from the other five members of EEC and 
from the U.S. 


Macmillan already has a cabinet reshuffle in mind. His main goal is to give 
a chance to younger men—the postwar generation of Conservative leaders. 
He feels that after a decade of leadership from Conservatives of prewar 
vintage—Churchill, Eden, and himself—the party and the country are in 
need of fresh blood. 

One of the postwar generation is likely to be Macmillan’s successor, rather 
than Deputy Prime Minister R. A. Butler who is opposed to British member- 
ship in EEC. Indeed, Butler may well lose the Home Office in the upcoming 
cabinet changes, and be left with nothing but his job as deputy to Macmillan. 


Before retiring, Macmillan may preside over still another important devel- 
opment—a cutback in Britain’s overseas expenditures. 

As the Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer Lloyd examine 
ways to overcome the current weakness of sterling, they are bound to look 
at debit items like these in Britain’s balance of payments for 1960: 

« Private investment abroad, $767-million. 

= Government aid to underdeveloped countries, $422-million. 

* Overseas military expenditures, $602-million. 

The U.S. has comparable debit items to worry about, of course. But the 
dollar is relatively strong this year. And Washington actually is planning to 
increase its spending on aid to emerging countries. 


The role of the International Development Assn., the World Bank's new 
“bargain basement,” is beginning to shape up. 

By the end of June, IDA expects to have committed about $100-million. 
During its next fiscal year, it plans on doing substantially more business 
than that. (It now has 46 members and $870-million in subscribed capital.) 
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International pact 
on textiles? 


Opposition from 
U.S. producers 


International outlook continued 


IDA has made, or soon will make, the following loans: $9-million to 
Honduras for roads, $13-million to Sudan for irrigation, $60-million to 
India for roads, $20-million to Chile for roads. In the works are loans 
to Pakistan for agriculture and industrial estates, to Taiwan for a variety 
of projects, to Jordan to provide more water for the capital (Amman), to 
Colombia for roads. 


Here are the novel aspects of IDA’s lending procedures: All loans so far 
have been for 50 years, with up to 10 years (at no interest) before repayment 
begins. A large part of IDA’s loans will be used for purely local expendi- 
tures—something the World Bank has shied away from. The terms and 
procedures are rivaled only by those of Washington’s Development Loan 
Fund. Like the DLF, the new World Bank affiliate is ready to finance proj- 
ects such as water works and technical training centers. 

Disagreement among World Bank officials over IDA’s role explains in 
part why the new institution has made such a slow start with its lending 
operations. One group of Bank officials viewed IDA essentially as a source 
of funds that would supplement those of the Bank. Another group felt that 
IDA should concentrate on “social development” projects such as urban 
renewal and education. The pattern emerging seems to represent a com- 
promise between the two views. 


The State Dept. feels it has scored an initial victory in its efforts to nego- 
tiate an international agreement to cover the marketing of cotton textiles 
and apparel. State’s real aim is to get Europe and Canada to take more 
textile imports from underdeveloped countries, thus head off pressure 
from the domestic textile industry for U.S. import quotas. 


Eight countries—the U.S., Britain, Canada, France, West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, and the Netherlands—began negotiating in Washington 
this week for a marketing pact. Agreement in principle already had been 
reached as a result of Under Secy. of State George W. Ball’s tour of 
European capitals last month. Now, Ball hopes the details can be hammered 
out quickly. 

The U.S. is backing a formula of agreed quotas based on a ratio of imports 
to consumption. Tentatively, Washington favors setting the ratio at about 
5% of consumption, or roughly the current U.S. rate. That would mean big 
import increases for France, Germany, and Italy. 

If the importers can reach such an agreement in Washington, a confer- 
ence of exporting countries will be called later this summer in Geneva. 
The goal in this case would be to get the exporters to approve the import 
quota formula, then seek agreement among themselves on sharing the 
quotas. 


Leaders of the U.S. textile industry don’t like the way the proposed agree- 
ment is shaping up. They claim this international quota formula would 
freeze imports at high current levels, then lead automatically to increases 
as U.S. consumption rises. 

The domestic industry still wants import quotas that are set by the U.S. 
alone, and set low enough to roll back imports. If negotiations for an inter- 
national agreement fail, such quotas would become virtually certain. 
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Money to be made in real estate 


But the boom profits are in jeopardy, some experts think, 
even though demand for property remains strong 


One peril is the overfinancing of some realty deals, and 
the overpromotion of syndicating to small investors 


Besides, operators and syndicates are bidding up prices 
for good property so briskly that yields are cut 


The boom in real estate is going 
strong, but the real estate industry 
is far from happy. 

On the surface, there are few 
signs of trouble. The industry is alive 
with talk of new deals, stock issues, 
and public syndication of all sorts 
of property. The talk is stimulated 
by a stepped-up flow of money from 
the public, which seems willing to 
overlook the risks inherent in realty 
operations for a chance to take part 
in its traditional, but by no means 
guaranteed, rewards. They are after 
the high yields and the tax shelters 
that real estate investment has pro- 
vided. 

But just below the surface, trouble 
is brewing that could conceivably 
jeopardize the boom and sour the 
public on real estate investment. 

Vulnerable spots. Real estate men 
admit that property values in some 
geographical areas and in some 
specific markets are so high they are 
obviously vulnerable. 

In the New York market for mid- 
dle-income apartment houses, for 
example, values have been artificially 
raised as the result of poorly written 
rent control legislation that has made 
it possible for buyers to pay exces- 
sive prices for buildings because they 
could immediately get rent increases 
on the basis of hardship. 

Real estate men also cite other 
worrisome signs—overbuilding, jer- 
try-built construction, pyramid finan- 
cing, and proposed new tax legisla- 
tion. These all threaten the industry’s 
prospects, and could serve to heske 
the boom. 

Gone to excess? The boom in real 
estate rivals the boom in common 
stock prices. Indeed, it has been far 
more extensive and continuous. It 
has produced a big crop of real 
estate millionaires, and a huge mark- 
up in the value of land and property 
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everywhere across the United States. 

There has been nothing phony 
about the real estate boom. It has 
been sparked by strong demand for 
land, homes, office buildings, and 
commercial construction of all kinds. 
But it’s the nature of booms to go 
to excess. That’s why some people 
are worrying. 

For instance, a Harpers maga- 
zine article by Daniel M. Frieden- 
berg, a relatively unknown New 
York realtor, voiced the warning 
about Manhattan real estate this 
way: “Today all the devices avail- 
able to the real estate millionaires— 
building on leased land, accelerated 
depreciation, capital gains, and syn- 
dicate operations—have combined 
to set in motion a wild spiral of con- 
struction and speculation. Unless this 
spiral is checked, weight will pile 
on weight until the whole precari- 
ous structure may collapse into a 
terrible shambles.” 

Friedenberg’s warning may be 
exaggerated. The Manhattan boom 
has slowed markets, but it is far from 
a financial bubble on the point of col- 
lapse. To be sure, speculation does 
exist. But, for the most part, long- 
term leases and institutional lenders 
serve to keep it from getting out of 
hand. 

Enough flaws in Manhattan and 
elsewhere are showing, however, to 
suggest that the industry needs to 
practice some self-restraint or face 
serious trouble. 

As many in the industry see it, 
the whole real estate picture would 
profit by a correction of its specula- 
tive excesses. 


1. Too much financing 


The wobbly condition of some 
ventures is chiefly a result of un- 
sound financing techniques, which 


leave thin equities perched out at 
the end of a long line of debt. 

Over-financing of this sort has 
caused trouble already. In Miami, it 
resulted in the shuttering of a num- 
ber of beachfront hotels when a 
slowdown in tourist trade left hotel 
operators with mortgage costs they 
couldn’t meet. 

In overcrowded motel sites, pyra- 
mid financing (partly through the 
indiscriminate use of chattel mort- 
gages) is bringing more foreclosures. 

“One out of every five motels is 
overfinanced,” warns Stephen W. 
Brener, who specializes in motel 
brokerage for Helmsley-Spear, Inc., 
of New York, “and any sharp drop in 
gross income or rise in operating 
costs could wipe them out.” 

Brener says easier credit condi- 
tions and a rise of speculative con- 
struction have caused overbuilding 
of motels in such cities as Dallas, San 
Diego, and Oklahoma City. 

Secondary financing. In the Cali- 
fornia home market, secondary fi- 
nancing, in the form of trust deeds, 
is so widespread that it has inflated 
home prices, boosted foreclosures, 
and exposed both borrowers and 
lenders to risk. 

This is the conclusion of two 
UCLA economists, James Gillies and 
Leo Grebler, who warn: “We're al- 
most back to the 1920s.” In 1959, for 
instance, 67% of new homes sold 
with secondary financing. Most were 
junior liens, payable in three to five 
years, with a big chunk of the debt 
coming due at the end. 

This resort to balloon payments, 
which can be extremely risky, shows 
up, too, in hotel and motel financ- 
ings, as well as in contracts for so- 
called shell homes. 

Other deals. Another area of con- 
cern is that investing groups are 
buying more operating leases and 
subleases in which the cushion of 
earnings over the fixed rental fee is 
too small to maintain operations in 
the face of a drop in income or a rise 
in costs. Conservative investors are 
critical of several leasehold sales in 
New York hotels, where they say 
there’s practically no cushion. 

This same group is also critical of 
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the use of some purchase money 
mortgages that do not constitute debt 
in the usual sense—they have nomi- 
nal interest charges, sometimes are 
free of amortization over a long-term 
period. Says one real estate analyst: 
“Such mortgages—arranged some- 
times in sale-leaseback deals—are 
used mainly to jack up property costs 
so that more depreciation can be 
taken.” 

Naturally, the modus operandi of 
most real estate men—like any other 
businessman—is leverage. They seek 
to put up the minimum amount of 
cash for the maximum possible gain. 
But even such past masters as Wil- 
liam Zeckendorf can get in trouble 
with leverage, and, says one of his 
admirers, “his unsophisticated imi- 
tators certainly will.” 


Il. Holddown on gains 


Still, there is plenty of money 
being made in real properties. In- 
deed, the government thinks there’s 
too much. 

The Administration has proposed 
a bill that would end capital gains 
treatment for profits on the sale of 
depreciable property to the extent of 
prior depreciation allowances. The 
difference between the original cost 
and the depreciated cost would be 
taxed as ordinary income; only the 
excess of the sale price over original 
cost would be treated as capital gain. 

Heavy blow. This would hit the 
real estate industry right in the 
bread-basket. As it stands now, own- 
ers have been able to use accelerated 
depreciation to offset income that 
would otherwise be taxed at the 52% 
corporate rate and then in effect take 
this writeoff back as capital gains 
taxed at 25% when they sell their 
property. 

In many projects, moreover, total 
depreciation and mortgage interest 
will often exceed rental income in 
early years, resulting in a net loss, 
so distributions of income are con- 
sidered return of capital—which re- 
duce the base cost of the stock—and 
are tax-exempt. 

This is why many owners hold on 
to their buildings for only a limited 
number of years. They sell out before 
amortization payments mount too 
rapidly and depreciation charges 
drop. Then they reinvest to start the 
depreciation wheel spinning again. 

It is unlikely that legislation will 
pass this year. But when it does, 
real estate men contend it would 
drive equity capital out of the realty 
market, freeze ownership of exist- 
ing properties, and discourage the 
building of new apartments. 

The syndicates. The biggest bite 
will be felt by the syndicators, cur- 
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rently riding a wave of popularity 
that distresses many members of the 
industry, because they specialize in 
dividing up the high returns that re- 
sult primarily from depreciation al- 
lowances. 

An estimated $1.5-billion in prop- 
erty was syndicated in 1960, and the 
figure will probably go higher this 
year. Investor response is based on 
many factors: The average investor 
can participate along with a profes- 
sional operator; he can obtain high 
yields, often tax exempt, by offsetting 
personal income with his pro rata 
share of depreciation; under some 
net leases, partners in syndicates can 
share in any excess profit enjoyed by 
the lessee. 

Years ago, syndication was a haven 
for affluent investors who could 
afford to participate in big units. To 
woo the small investor, syndicates 
have gradually reduced the cost of 
a participation unit. So-called under- 
writing groups have been formed to 
push sales, a far cry from the once 
intimate relations between the pro- 
moter and his partners. For example, 
a new plan offered by Syndication 
Underwriters Investment Corp. offers 
units for-as low as $600, payable in 
$50 monthly installments. Synco is 
advertising an anticipated annual 
distribution of 12%. 

A bit chancy. Such anticipated an- 
nual distributions are by no means 
certain, even among the biggest syn- 
dicators, and some real estate men 
are openly disturbed by advertising 
promises. 

Efforts have been made by New 
York State to regulate syndicate of- 
ferings more closely. In some in- 
stances, promoters have been forced 
to return funds. But Morris Karp, 
president of Realty Equities Corp.., 
a company specializing in trading 
property, thinks that current regu- 
lations have backfired. “Prospectuses 
are so complicated that investors 
rely more than ever on the sales- 
man, he says. 

Bidding up. The syndicates are 
caught in a vicious circle, partly of 
their own making. Only big oper- 
ators—and the newly formed pub- 
lic corporations for buying proper- 
ties—have the funds available for 
the most ambitious deals. The re- 
maining supply of property is dry- 
ing up, which forces syndicate pro- 
moters to bid up _ prices—forcing 
yields down. But promoters feel they 
can’t lower anticipated yields, else 
investors will lose interest. They all 
talk about 10% as the magic mark. 

This means that promoters have 
been turning more to riskier projects 
such as bowling alleys and motels, 
which are as much service opera- 
tions as they are realty operations, 





but have the promise of higher re. 
turns. 

Some syndicates also are offering 
units in leaseholds, which could be 
extremely risky. Others are turning 
to new construction, reasoning that 
the price of existing properties is 
already high. Synco’s J. M. Bess ex- 
pects a ‘tremendous increase in 
syndicate investment for rental 
apartment construction” this year. 

Thin ice. The total effect is that 
syndicates are skirting on a thinner 
edge than before. Relatively few 
syndicates provide a big cushion for 
reserves, so they are vulnerable to 
business downturns. Most operators 
experienced in syndicating think the 
best thing would be for syndicates 
to lower their sights. 

Charles Noyes, a dean of the New 
York real estate market, says that 
7% to 74%%% is the most syndicates 
should pay at today’s high property 
purchase prices. 


lll. Floating stocks 


The need to find more cash to 
finance bigger deals is evident in 
the surge of new real estate stock 
issues coming before the public 
(page 127). But many experts wam 
that investors should be wary. Even 
the most seasoned companies show 
up and down performances. 

Another reason for caution is evi- 
dent in the amended prospectus of 
Futterman Corp.’s recent $13-million 
issue. Futterman was compelled by 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion to admit that to maintain its 
current rate of payout—its distribu- 
tions are now considered tax-exempt 
—it might be forced to divert a 
portion of the stock sale proceeds. 

At the moment, Futterman may be 
an extreme example. But other op- 
erators say it could happen to other 
real estate companies that rely on 
cash flow for distributions. They feel 
some of these companies have to 
keep running after new properties 
just to be able to stand still. 

Investment trusts. This quest for 
new properties won't be helped, 
either, by the advent of the new real 
estate investment trusts. Under the 
law passed last year, any qualifying 
real estate company that distributes 
90% of its income to shareholders can 
classify as a trust and need not pay 
corporate taxes. 

Certainly, the trusts will add to de- 
mand, and prices on real estate will 
be hiked even higher—with the prob- 
able result that small syndicators will 
either be forced out of business or 
into even more risky ventures. This 
will mean a new spiraling of prices, 
which will add to the industry's 
problems. End 
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Florida loses its boom 


Lagging construction, unsold homes, foreclosures signal 
flattening of real estate boom, but so far 
shakeout is moderate and some signs of revival appear 


Ever since Florida’s brassy land 
boom started in 1952, investors have 
been waiting to see if it would burst 
like the great bubble of the 1920s. 
They're still waiting. 

All over the nation, the boom in 
real estate is showing signs of strain. 
Florida, where prices soared the 
highest, is showing the most distress. 
Florida’s lower East Coast is knee- 
deep in trouble; hotel business is off, 
new construction contracts are way 
below last year. Dade County, which 
includes Miami, currently has an un- 
sold inventory of more than 3,000 
homes; a burst of apartment building 
in Miami (picture) is its brightest 
spot. 

On the state’s West Coast, there 
are more unsold and _ foreclosed 
homes in 21 counties than ever be- 
fore. All in all, Florida is a fine ex- 
ample of a real estate boom that has 
grown tired. 

There’s plenty of agreement on 
why Florida’s boom flattened out. 
It resulted from a combination of 
the recession, overbuilding, and ill 
planned financing. 

Moderate. So far, however, the 
shakeout has been moderate. Partly 
this is because the latest Florida 
boom, unlike its 1920 predecessor, 
has been built to a considerable ex- 
tent on actual property values, rather 
than paper values. To be sure, prices 
have risen to fantastic heights, but 
as they have risen, only big inves- 
tors could afford to pay them—and 
this has given the boom considerable 
stability. 

Speculators are now being burned, 
but most of them were well aware 
of the risks and were in a position 
to afford them. There has been very 
little distress selling of acreage 
held by big land owners and de- 
velopers. 

The basic demand is there, too. 
Land speculation has played a big 
role in stimulating the boom, but 
population growth in the state 
seems sure to continue as elderly 
persons, at least, gravitate to its 
sunny climate. 

This doesn’t mean the shakeout 
will necessarily be mild. Many prob- 
lems that came with the boom still 
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haven't been straightened out—the 
need for better water control, more 
roads, a better balanced tax structure 
for the state. Until these problems 
are settled, lots of investors could 
still be hurt. 

Who’s hit. In metropolitan areas, 
the combination of factors that 
slowed down the boom had a big 
impact on builders operating on a 
shoestring. The rate of new construc- 
tion in Dade County, for example, is 
25% below a year ago. There have 
also been many foreclosures and dis- 
tress sales in low-priced houses, 
where people moved in on thin 
equity. 

The hotel sector has been hard hit. 
A number of hotels were loaded with 
chattel mortgages on top of first and 
second mortgages, and operators 
couldn’t absorb these costs when op- 
erating income dropped off. Some 
motels in overbuilt resort areas face 
the same problem. 

Some big land development com- 
panies also suffered. Homesites have 
been developing faster than home 
construction, which puts a squeeze 
on profits. These companies have 
been pushing lot sales hard, doling 
out money for construction and mort- 
gage costs, and buying new proper- 
ties with an eye toward the future. 
Yet the new money coming in from 
$10-down and $10-a-month payments 
is a relative trickle. 

Company problems. A few. of 
these companies have serious prob- 
lems. Lefcourt Realty Corp.—which 
operates in other states besides Flor- 
ida—reported a net loss for its fiscal 
year ending Apr. 30, and faces a 
foreclosure suit on one of its big 
rege ae Arvida Corp. also has 
xeen feeling growing pains. More 
than a year ago, it made a pact with 
Centex, a big Texas builder, to un- 
dertake the building of a project at 
Boca Raton. The first house is yet 
to be built. 

Arvida has undergone a manage- 
ment shuffle over recent months, and 
Comer J. Kimball, chairman of the 
First National Bank of Miami, has 
taken over as president. His first 
main task was to place $9-million in 
debentures, retiring all outstanding 

















































































New stirrings: Miami Beach hotel gives 
way for new apartment building. 


bank debt and bolstering working 
capital. His next may be to develop 
Arvida as a wholesaler, rather than a 
retailer, of raw land. 

Signs of revival. Beneath this 
fairly dismal picture there are signs 
of some revival. General Develop- 
ment Corp., Florida’s biggest land 
developer, is having a better year in 
lot sales, and new homebuilding is 
picking up. GD, like many develop- 
ers, needs to keep working capital 
up, because of the heavy drain of 
development expenses while rela- 
tively little comes in. In fact, it may 
need an institutional loan before the 
year is out. Coral Ridge Properties 
reports all is well. Its homes are in 
higher price ranges, and are backed 
by conventional mortgages. 

The fast-growing Cocoa-Cape 
Canaveral region still appears to be 
absorbing all the housing that is pro- 
duced, and developments near Ocala 
report higher sales. The sale of citrus 
groves is strong. Miami's spurt in 
apartment house construction is an- 
other sign of revival. Commercial 
building around the state is mount- 
ing. 
But the revival is spotty, and in- 
vestment money isn’t flowing into the 
state at anywhere near the rate of 
two or three years ago. End 
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“We've found 
BELL 
and the jet an unbeatable 
combination for 

business travel’’ 






“When airlines began offering the speed and comfort of jet 
travel in pressurized planes, I decided to buy a Bell helicopter 
and sell our light twin-engined airplane as well as our single 


engine plane. 


“Soon after having the pleasant and intriguing experience 
of learning to fly a Bell, we took delivery on a new 47J-2 
and found the plant to airport, jet travel combination unbeat- 
able. The speed and comfort of the 47J-2 also makes it ideal 
for business travel in the 400 to 500 mile range.” 


i> BELL 


HELICOPTER 
COMPANY 


Fort Worth, Texas 
A Division of Bell Aerospace Corporation @ A Company 













Harry Holly, president 
Hollymatic Corp., Chicago, III. 
Leading Food Processing Machinery Manufacturer 





For a taste of real freedom—to see what 
this versatile short and medium 

range vehicle can do—why not try a Bell 
yourself? Chartering a Bell is 

simple, rates are reasonable. Just ask us 
for a listing of Bell operators, or, 

if you prefer, a Bell representative will be 
happy to make a survey of your 
transportation needs, at no 

obligation to you. He’ll give you an expert 
analysis of whether or not a Bell 

can increase your company’s travel 


efficiency at lower cost. 

Address Commercial Sales Manager, 
Bell Helicopter Company, 

Dept. 210F 

P. 0. Box 482, Fort Worth 1, Texas. 
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Real estate stocks 





Company Low 
All-State Properties ..... 4% 
eS 812 
RS For eee 3% 
City Investing .......... 20% 
i 5 «8 hs Pe 6% 
General Development .... 10% 
Great Southwest ........ 10% 
NOMI oa is fuscia Sh 18% 
Berger ror er 242 
SPA re ee 44 
National Homes ........ 9 
Realty Equities ......... 4¥% 
Scholz Homes ......... 3 
Ee sk a tees 9% 
Rs aE er 15% 
Transcontinental ....... 9% 
United Imp & Inv ....... 4% 
Re ie Bat ete sheds be 12% 
SE. ae ves 45% 
Wise Homes .........-. 13% 
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High Recent bid 
15% 13% 
12% 9% 
6% 3% 
36% 29% 
10% — 8% 
18 16% 
22% 18% 
27% 25% 
4 2% 
8% 6% 
19% 16% 
8% 6% 
5 3% 
11% 10% 
28% 23% 
14 11% | 
10% &% | 
21 16% 
60% 45% 
23 14% | 
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Brand-new stock group 
woos the public 


Offerings by real estate companies are attracting 
investors’ interest, but analysts see a number of possible 
weaknesses and advise everyone to go slow 


Almost overnight, investors are be- 
ing wooed by what amounts to a 
brand-new stock market group. 
Every day seems to bring word of 
another offering by companies in- 
volved in realty operations; where 
security analysts following the real 
estate group a year ago had to keep 
tabs on only a handful of companies, 
they now are being swamped by a 
score of new issues. 

Mutual attraction. Real estate men 
who have limited resources need the 
public’s money to compete for choice 
pieces of real estate, where prices 
have been skyrocketing. Investors, 
for their part, are attracted because 
they want to participate in a boom 
that has passed most of them by; 
a good many, though, seem bewil- 
dered about the mechanics of real 
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estate and they are not rushing in 
with wild abandon (table). 

Go slow. Unquestionably, the 
boom in real estate stocks may go 
too far. There are always fads in in- 
vestments, and real estate is enjoy- 
ing such a vogue. Analysts believe, 
therefore, there will be a shakeout 
of the less seasoned companies, and 
they advise extreme caution on the 
part of investors. 


|. Real estate trusts 


Among the many different types 
of companies now publicly held, two 
groups are attracting Wall Street’s 
attention. One is the batch of new 
real estate investment trusts, the 
other is a group of former syndica- 
tors who have gone public. 


Since the passage of the Real Es- 
tate Investment Trust Act last fall 
(BW—Oct.8'60,p128), 15 trust regis- 
trations have been filed. Five have 
become effective, including Green- 
field Real Estate Investment Trust 
of Philadelphia, Stephen Realty In- 
vestment Co. of Denver, U.S. Realty 
Investments of Cleveland; Washing- 
ton Real Estate Investment Trust of 
Washington, D. C., and Boston’s 
Real Estate Investment Trust of 
America, an old-line company that 
has just issued additional stock. 

Altogether, about $150-million will 
be raised by this first group of 15, 
including $50-million by Real Estate 
Investing Associates, Inc., of New 
York, a group including Lawrence 
Wein, probably the foremost syndi- 
cator in the country. 

Final regulations haven't been set, 
but these companies are taking ad- 
vantage of investor interest in the 
high yields and tax shelters of real 
estate income to raise funds now. 

Dilemma. Currently, there are a 
number of technical problems wor- 
rying prospective trusts, but the 
really controversial point is whether 
the trusts will be open-end or closed- 
end. That is, whether or not the 
trusts will stand ready to redeem 
shares. 

Some real estate men feel that 
only a closed-end organization is 
possible. For one thing, it may not be 
wise for a trust to stand ready to 
redeem its shares when it has to be 
75% invested in generally illiquid 
real estate properties. 

Frank Sweetser of Arthur Weisen- 
berger & Co., which is a chronicler 
of mutual fund activity, argues that 
the trusts can be open-end. He 
thinks redemptions could be made 
on the basis of a quarterly appraisal 
of trust holdings. Others think the 
trusts could also be sold on a con- 
tinuous basis. 

If the trusts could be sold in the 
fashion of mutual funds—through 
dealer organizations and_ brokers, 
they could become a fashionable in- 
vestment vehicle. As closed-ends, 
they’re apt to make less of a mark 
in the stock market. 


Il. Former syndicators 


There’s more heated controversy 
over the former syndicators who 
have recently gone public. Their 
basic goal is the same—providing 
investors with good yields, often tax- 
exempt. This means they’re more in- 
terested in improving the cash flow 
of a project than in building up long- 
term equity value. 

Values soar. They have been able 
to do this partly because quality 
buildings have not depreciated over 
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New Horizons in 
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PAPERS 





including important advances 
in military defense 


Yes, paper defenses against a war of 
stealthy death! But papers with peace- 
time uses too. Papers that sense air 
contamination . .. that wring water and 
micron solids from aviation gasoline or 
natural gas lines . . . that filter radio- 
active dusts, and wrap sensitive areas in 
the gas-proof, moisture-proof, mildew- 
proof security of 50% activated charcoal. 


Knowlton Specializes 
on the Advancing Edge of Progress 


Knowlton develops new papers for 
new uses ... from the idea through the 
prototype stage and the production runs! 
We offer manufacturing facilities for 
specialty papers requiring extremely 
close dimensional, chemical or physical 
limits and uniformity. Our entire 
energies are focused on the new, the 
different, the can’t-be-done jobs. In 
recent months, we have turned out 
papers that feature... 


High-pressure air flow 
High-temperature fluid flow 
High-uniformity chemical absorption 
High gas adsorption 
High-impregnation with organic solids 
High-sensitivity to air-borne contaminants 
High moisture resistance 

High linear and shear strength 

High abrasive resistance 
High-potential recombinations of 
mechanical and physical properties 








WRITE for a free copy of the 

booklet: "Creative Imagination 
in the Development of Techni- 
cal and Industrial Papers”. 






Dept. 56, WATERTOWN, N, Y. 
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the past two decades, but actually 
gone up in value. Thus, funds that 
might have been slated to take care 
of depreciation have been available 
for reinvestment (particularly since 
1954, when the tax laws first ap- 
proved the use of accelerated depre- 
ciation methods )—or distributions to 
shareholders. At current rates, for ex- 
ample, Kratter Corp. provides a tax- 
exempt return of 5.6%, Transcon- 
tinental Investing Corp., 7%, and 
Tenney Corp., 7.8%. 

There’s no guarantee, of course, 
this markup in values will continue. 

Rationale. The syndicators went 
public for a number of reasons. A 
public corporation gives investors 
diversification and liquidity, some- 
thing investment in a single syndica- 
tion did not. At the same time, a 
public corporation gives syndicate 
promoters more borrowing power 
and a chance to make money on 
other investments. 

Most important, the tax-shelter 
was not damaged. Tax-exemption 
for investors can be provided if de- 
preciation charges and mortgage 
costs offset net income, resulting in 
a net loss. Distributions are then 
treated as a tax-exempt return of 
capital. 

Tactics. Each company in the 
group employs different tactics to 
achieve its ends; each thinks, too, 
that it has the soundest approach. 

Transcontinental, for example, 
gets over 95% of its income from its 
own property, and is interested in 
office buildings outside of New York 
and the hotel-motel field. Kratter, 
on the other hand, is about 80% in- 
vested in net leases, and has taken 
to construction of middle-income 
housing. 

Misgivings. But looking at the 
former syndicators, some _ security 
analysts have a number of com- 
plaints. They're not sure how much 
of the balance sheets and _ their 
financial notes are window dressing. 
And they note that some of the syn- 
dicators’ prime properties were not 
put into the new companies, but are 
being kept as private holdings. 

But mainly analysts are concerned 
about how long these companies can 
keep making big distributions with- 
out damaging their growth. For ex- 
ample, before its new stock issue, 
Futterman Corp. was paying out 
more than its projected available 
cash. 

“It could turn out to be a tread- 
mill operation,” says one analyst. 
“The companies may have to keep 
selling new stock to make high dis- 
tributions, but new stock means ad- 
ditional payments. Their success de- 
pends on how much cash they can 
keep producing. 


Wall St. talks... 


about car rental price war, 
Money & Credit Commission’s 
“‘straddle,”’ credit cards 


A price war is raging in the car hire 
field. It started when National Car 
Rental System—which is relatively 
big on the West Coast—cut the 
standard 10% discount offered com- 
mercial accounts to 20%. Hertz and 
Avis were forced to meet National’s 
competition. The big car rental com- 
panies report good volume, but profit 
margins have been pinched by more 
widespread use of compact cars that 
rent at a lower cost and higher ex- 
penses, particularly at airport instal- 
lations. 


All those involved in the controversy 
over “tax equality” for commercial 
banks, mutual savings banks, and 
savings and loan associations appear 
pleased with the Commission on 
Money & Credit’s neat straddle on 
the issue. Commercial bankers say 
theyre glad that the CMC recog- 
nized the principle of tax equality, 
which they take as meaning an in- 
crease in federal taxation for the 
mutuals and the S&Ls, which now 
enjoy tax exemption. But the mutuals 
and S&Ls are happy too, because 
of a phrase about “maintaining cap- 
ital and reserve adequacy,” which 
they interpret as calling for mainte- 
nance of the status quo. 


Credit cards—once a “growth” fa- 
vorite in the market—continue to 
pile up losses. The latest company 
to report in red ink is Seaboard Fi- 
nance Co., which operates Interna- 
tional Charge, Inc. In the six months 
ended Mar. 31, International Charge 
had credit losses of $5.6-million, 
which were almost entirely charged 
to a special account for “deferred 
development costs.” This brought its 
total of deferred development costs 
to over $12-million. 


The burgeoning bureaucracy at the 
New York Stock Exchange has f- 
nally forced Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
—which traditionally has occupied 
choice space in the exchange build- 
ing—to move. Kidder, which takes 
its dispossession philosophically, will 
have to trade its prime spot on the 
corner of Broad and Wall for a back 
street location in the old headquar- 
ters of the First National City Trust 
Co. 
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HOW TO KEEP FILING CABINETS 
FROM TAKING OVER THE OFFICE 





OR, WIN THE SPACE RACE WITH THE BRRAINS FROM REMINGTON RAND 





SOMEDAY THESE FILING WE'VE HARDLY GOT 
CABINETS ARE GONNA’ SPACE FOR THE 
CROWD US RIGHT OUT OFFICE PARTY NOW! 




















INTO THE STREET. V 














SOLD! THEN WE CAN MOVE 
ALL THESE OLD FILES INTO 
THE BASEMENT. THEY'VE BEEN 
HERE SO LONG YOU'D THINK 
THEY WERE HOLDING UP 
THE WALLS, HEH, HEH. 














Now! Let the sunlight back into your office. Banish 
towers of filing cabinets to the basement. With Micro- 
film, a single cabinet stores records that used to need 
160 cabinets. And Microfilm is fast— high speed Rem- 
ington Rand equipment copies over 500 records per 
minute. ‘‘But,’’ you say, ‘‘the speed, convenience, and 
economy of Microfilm is available only to the huge 
corporations, with their tremendous filing operations.”’ 
“Not so,’’ says The Golden Age of Microfilm—a book 
which visually and verbally tells you all about the latest 
advances in Remington Rand Microfilm techniques, tells 
you what Microfilm can (and can’t) do for your company, 
and how it will save you money. For your free copy of 
this valuable volume, simply send the attached coupon. 














A SIMPLE PROBLEM QUOTING OUR FREE 
FOR REMINGTON RAND | | BOOKLET, THE CONTENTS 
MICROFILM, GENTLEMEN. OF 160 FILES-ON 
MICROFILM - WILL FiT 
VG IN ONE CABINET. 
NEAT, HUH ? 
















WHAT THOSE OLD FILING 
HAPPENED ?| | CABINETS WERE 
HOLDING UP 
THE WALLS ! 

















Remington. Fland SYSTEMS 











Division of Sperry Rand Corporation 

Room 716, 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

By George, The Golden Age of Microfilm sounds like mighty 
useful reading. Please send me my free copy. 
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Next best thing: to Cellulubes 


Celanese Cellulubes—fire-resistant functional fluids—add 
safety to hydraulic power transfer and compressor lubrication 


Celanese Cellulubes are the ounce of prevention worth thousands of pounds of cure. As hydraulic fluids 
in high-pressure lines, they minimize the danger of fire and explosion—even when a break occurs in the vicinity 
of molten metal. As compressor lubricants. they work against the hazards of carbon build-up and explosion. 
These synthetic phosphate esters, developed by Celanese research, are contributing widely to operational 

safety in industrial plants and in many military installations. 
Perhaps they can add a safety factor to your operation. Why not find out? For detailed information, please write, 
outlining your specific interest, to: Celanese Chemical Company, Dept.567-G,180 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16. 


Celanese® Cellulube® 


Celanese Chemical Company is a Division of Celanese Corporation of America 
Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 
Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Ameel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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In the markets 


A selling climax ? 
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Despite slide in Dow-Jones index, 
analysts say bull market still has steam 


Since hitting a peak of over 705 in mid-May the Dow- 
Jones industrial index has been sliding and this week 
fell to an inter-day low of 674 before rallying. To 
some analysts, the drop represented a selling climax, 
and they predicted that the averages would soon be 
enjoying new highs as the summer rally got going. 
They warned, though, that it would be a selective rally, 
concentrated on true growth issues and on industrial 
stocks that can demonstrate substantial improvement. 

But there were many who felt that stock prices were 
still vulnerable to a further decline. The skeptics point 
out that there’s little evidence as yet of any upturn in 
corporate profits and wonder whether the rash of price 
cuts now going on might hurt profit margins. And 
brokers report that many investors fear that the Ken- 
nedy Administration has an anti-business attitude. 

Still, the chances are that, while stock prices might 
show some further weakness, the bull market is far from 
over. Stocks have climbed very swiftly since Novem- 
ber, and a correction—caused in part by profit-taking 
—was not unexpected. 


Insider selling in Florida realty outfit 

snaps Wall Street to attention 

Insider selling in General Development Corp., the big 
Florida land outfit, is attracting attention. 
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Last week, Louis A. Chesler, GD executive and its 
largest single stockholder (about 22% of 6.3-million 
shares outstanding), disclosed private p!acement of 300,- 
000 shares—worth about $4.5-millon—with Dreyfus 
Fund, Inc. There’s talk on Wall Street that Chesler may 
be negotiating further sales. 

This week, General Development filed a registration 
statement with the SEC covering 162,500 shares being 
sold by former officers and employees of the company. 
For the most part, these shares were originally obtained 
through stock options at about $8 a share; the stock is 
currently trading about $17. 

This offering is especially interesting because of the 
offbeat way in which it is being handled. GD’s invest- 
ment banker, Goldman, Sachs & Co., is acting not as 
underwriter—which would be normal—but as a broker. 

Goldman, Sachs plans to feed the stock into the open 
market—on the American and Toronto Stock Exchanges 
—a little at a time over the next 18 months. For this 
service, Goldman, Sachs will get brokerage commissions 
at double the normal rate charged on those stock ex- 
changes. John L. Weinberg, Goldman, Sachs partner 
and GD director, says that while the deal is “unusual,” 
there’s “nothing excessive” about the double commis- 
sion. 


Massachusetts Turnpike Authority issue dies 
after New York Times series appears 


The guiding principles of Boston’s famed “prudent 
man” financial community could not put over a Mas- 
sachusetts Turnpike Authority bond issue this week. 
A syndicate of blue chip underwriters in New York and 
Boston broke up without selling a $183-million issue 
of the Turnpike’s bonds after a New York Times series 
on corruption in Massachusetts cited the MTA and its 
chairman, William F. Callahan. 

This was the second time that the syndicate, headed 
by F.S. Moseley & Co. of Boston, failed to sell the 
issue, which would have financed construction of a 
12-mile extension of the existing Massachusetts Turn- 
pike into downtown Boston. 

The marketing attempt failed even though substan- 
tial efforts had been made to “sweeten” the issue for 
institutional investors. In contrast to the first attempt 
to sell the bonds in April—when a single series of 
bonds was offered—this time the issue was split into 
three parts. Series A ($100-million) would have had first 
lien on all revenues for payment of both principal and 
interest, with Series B ($40-million) and Series C ($43- 
million) following after. This was the same device used 
in selling the Chesapeake Bay bond issue last summer 
(BW—Aug.6,’60p123), but this time it didn’t work. The 
Series C bonds, according to one trader, were “ab- 
solutely unsalable.” 

Underwriters said that the Times’ article had great 
impact. “When that hit the street,” said one big bond 
house that pulled out of the deal “buying interest 
simply evaporated.” 
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Camco’s William M. Edwards checks 
oil well mock-up at Belfast plant. 
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How Texas invades 
Ulster’s economy 


Influx of Texas industry is helping to solve 

Northern Ireland’s unemployment problem, and is easing 
Britain’s delicate foreign exchange situation 

wanted them to locate in the sterling 


area. 
For Northern Ireland, pressure 


For three Houston manufacturers, 
the pressure was building up. Im- 
portant international customers 
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Vice-Pres. Edwards (right) runs quoits game at Belfast Rotary Club’s garden bens 
for distressed elderly people. Texan representatives of the Houston-based oil w 


also was mounting. Acute unem- 
ployment was forcing its government 
to organize a program to get foreign 
companies to invest there. 

Thus, several years ago, Texan 
and Ulsterman met. 

Love match. The partnership was 
natural, immediate, and _ friendly. 
It has strengthened ever since, de- 
spite occasions when Ulster lips have 
pursed at Texan ways—and Ulster 
ways in turn have elicited some faint 
Texan damns. 

On the Texas side, happily rooted 
today in the Northern Ireland econ- 
omy, are Hughes Tool Co., Mission 
Mfg. Co., and Camco, Inc. They 
manufacture oil well equipment, for 
export, near Belfast. Each has found 
the location strategic, the earnings 
good. Says one Texan blandly: “We 
made a superb decision.” 
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equipment manufacturer make themselves at home in the Ulster 
oil weommunity, have even come to terms with the “wee people.” 


As for Northern Ireland, its off- 
cials have their own reasons to smile. 
The Houston companies have pro- 
vided 500 desperately needed jobs. 
Beyond that, they have saved the 
United Kingdom millions in foreign 
exchange. 

Sales pitch. What brought Hous- 
ton and Belfast together was North- 
ern Ireland’s program for meeting 
its most painful and chronic social 
problem—unemployment. Ever since 
linen began to decline after World 
War I, Northern Ireland’s jobless 
have been the somber symbol of an 
overspecialized economy. With ship- 
building off and agriculture turning 
to machines, unemployment since 
1950 has averaged 7.2%, the highest 
in the United Kingdom. 

With the end of World War II, 
Northern Ireland went shopping for 
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investors to diversify the economy, 


use manpower, and stay put. 

Armed with a vigorous sales pitch, 
plus a list of financial inducements, 
government officials stimulated a 
spate of investment from elsewhere 
in the United Kingdom. The North- 
ern Ireland Development Council 
was set up in 1955 to intensify these 
efforts. 

Enter Texas. Some U. S. companies 
also were attracted. Berkshire Knit- 
ting Mills of Reading, Pa., was the 
first, with a factory for nylon stock- 
ing production in 1948. Five years 
later, Behr-Manning Co. of Troy, 
N. Y., came in with an industrial 


abrasives factory. There was not a 
peep out of Houston. 

Then, in 1954, along came Hughes. 
In response to requests from major 
customers with headquarters abroad, 


Sunday noon cookout proceeds on strictly Texas lines, with 
the barbecue made from an oil drum. 





Texans Carl Aalund of Mission Mfg. and Steven Brooks of 
Hughes Tool meet Edwards (left) at 18th Century inn. 


like the Royal Dutch/Shell Group, 
Hughes was sniffing around for a 
plant outside the U.S., specifically 
in the sterling area, for rock bit pro- 
duction. 

At that time, the British Treasury 
was pressuring Shell, a British-Dutch 
company, and other sterling area 
corporations to buy in the sterling 
area, to ease the precarious foreign 
exchange situation. 

Hughes liked Northern Ireland. 
Financial attractions included out- 
right capital grants of up to one- 
third for fixed assets, plus low rental 
(about 11¢ a sq. ft.) for a factory 
built by the Ministry of Commerce 
that suited Hughes’ needs perfectly. 

Besides that, labor was plentiful, 
easy to train, relatively cheap (av- 
erage today: about $40 weekly). 
Although gas and electricity were 
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expensive, water supplies were good. 

Market value. More important, 
Northern Ireland was close to mar- 
kets hungrily eyed by competitors 
in both Eastern and Western Europe. 
From a factory that now employs 
332 persons, Hughes can ship to 
Europe, North Africa, the Middle 
East, Asia, and even to South 
America when the customer prefers 
to pay in sterling or whenever a fast 
delivery can be better met from 
their plant in Belfast than from 
Houston. 

Now that Britain’s foreign ex- 
change situation has eased—and, 
thus, its currency restrictions—the 
original reason for locating in the 
sterling area is of less importance, 
though it still is an advantage to give 
a customer the option of paying in 
sterling. 

“When Mission Mfg. and Camco 
asked us about Northern Ireland, we 
naturally encouraged them to go,” 
says M. E. Montrose, senior vice- 
president and general manager of 
Hughes Tool Co. in Houston. “What 
was good for us was good for them, 
too, I gather.” 

Second wave. Both Mission and 
Camco credit Hughes’ favorable ex- 
perience as a major factor in their 
decision to set up shop in the Belfast 
region. None produces lines that 
compete with the others. Mission, 
in fact, started its operation in part 
of Hughes’ Belfast factory, until its 
own plant was completed a year 
later in 1957. Mission makes replace- 
ment parts for mud pumps. Camco, 
which moved into its plant early in 
1959, produces gas-lift equipment. 
Both, like Hughes, serve the interna- 
tional oil industry. 

The companies rent for practically 
nothing. “An apartment in Houston 
rents for about the same as we pay,” 
says Camco, smallest of the group. 
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Edwards tours Parliament Building with Minister of Commerce J. L.O. Andrews 
(left). The Houston plants have helped ease Britain’s foreign exchange problem. 


Mission has about $1-million worth 
of equipment, Camco a quarter that 
much. Hughes won't say, though its 
102,000-sq.-ft. factory is three times 
larger than Mission’s, five times 
Camco’s. Mission sales run about $1- 
million annually, Camco’s a shade 
more, and Hughes’ “several times as 
much.” 

Tip-toe diplomacy. In dealing with 
the Northern Ireland worker, the 
Texans have found they must step 
more gingerly than with the Ameri- 
can. 

The Ulsterman for one thing is 
touchy about having his tea break 
and a hot lunch. Within labor ranks, 
class distinctions must be observed 
(inspectors insist on white coats). 
The battle of room temperature was 
won by Ulstermen, who protested 
when Hughes turned up the heat. 
“Now it feels like a gale’s blowing,” 
says a Hughes executive, “but the 
workers like it.” Hughes and Mission 
have only one American each in Bel- 
fast, the general managers. Camco 
has three—two salesmen, plus the 
manager. 

And then there are the “wee peo- 
ple,” whose cantankerous ways even 
the Texans have felt—indirectly. A 
Hughes employee, called on the car- 
pet for faulty parts, explained that 
he had been plagued by gremlins. 
Workmen refused to level a knoll 
outside the Hughes plant, claiming 
that it was the residence of the wee 
people. 

The three companies have found 
that they must adjust, too, to dif- 
ferent labor-management relations. 
They all go along with the British 
custom of industrywide bargaining, 
with membership in the Engineer- 
ing Employers Northern Ireland 
Assn. The association negotiates 
basic wage rates and working con- 
ditions, and helps mediate any dif- 








ferences between the companies and 
unions. 

Supplier problems. Due to the 
general British way of doing busi- 
ness, rather than a result of any 
sluggishness endemic to Northern 
Ireland, the Houstonians have head- 
aches with suppliers. Most raw ma- 
terials, forgings, nuts-and-bolts hard- 
ware are purchased from England 
and Scotland. While it’s only an over- 
night run from Liverpool to Belfast, 
British firms quote long delivery 
times (six months to a year )—which 
they seldom meet. 

Production costs. While Camco’s 
production costs are less in Belfast 
than in Houston, Hughes and Mis- 
sion find they are about the same. 
Although wages are lower, smaller 
production in Belfast brings up unit 
cost. So does the high cost of gas. 
These companies also use special 
alloy steels that are standard items 
in the U.S., but not in the United 
Kingdom and thus more expensive. 
Standard steels and parts cost less, 
with Camco paying, for instance, 
49¢ per lb. for a 134-in. bar of stain- 
less steel that would cost 62¢ in 
Houston. 

“The main point,” says G. H. 
Tausch, vice-president of engineer- 
ing and research of Camco, “is that 
there are headaches in any business 
anywhere. Belfast presents some 
problems, of course. But it is a highly 
efficient and successful operation. 
We can produce anything there we 
can produce in Houston, and that 
involves some 8,000 different parts. 
All we need is to send over the blue- 
prints. The only conversions are from 
dollars to pounds sterling.” 

More industry needed. From now 
on, Northern Ireland expects new 
industry to come in faster. While the 
government spent about $140-million 
on capital grants in the period 1945- 
60, it expects to put out at least $123- 
million over the next five years. 

More than 80 new enterprises 
have been established since 1945 by 
capital from outside Northern Ire- 
land, including 11 U.S. subsidiaries. 
Although Northern Ireland’s business 
community has started another 80 
ventures, these are much smaller. 
Altogether, some 40,000 jobs have 
been created. 

Unfortunately, this hasn’t been 
enough. “We have to run fast just to 
stand still,” says a Ministry of Com- 
merce official. As many people have 
been thrown on the market each 
year as the number of jobs created, 
with traditional industries still in de- 
cline, a high rate of school-leavers, 
more wives taking on jobs, and with 
new industry attracting back some 
emigrants who had moved to Eng- 
land and Scotland. End 
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DEPENDED ON DOBBIN.. : 





WHEN THE DOCTOR 


He had a black wooden buggy and a black leather 
bag ... and hope for all who called him. Now, a 
modern car has replaced the buggy. And in the bag 
are miracle drugs to give hope a helping hand. 


But before there could be miracle drugs, 
there had to be advanced refrigeration. 

The kind of refrigeration over 100 years of 
Frick pioneering has produced. Refrigeration 
guaranteed to work .. . and keep working. 
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FRICK FOOD STORAGE PROGRESS 


Freeze-drying—a revolutionary new method of food preservation— 
was developed with the aid of a custom-engineered Frick 
refrigeration system. Food is dehydrated in a vacuum chamber at 
—40°F at the Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation’s new 
test plant in San Jose, California. The excellent results in this new 
process promise sweeping changes in the entire food industry. 

This is another example of Frick special application engineering 
that has been a quality symbol for more than a century. 


FRICK COMPANY, Waynesboro, Pennsylvania 


FRICK OF CANADA, Ltd., 2085 City Councillors St., Montreal, Quebec 


A proud past . . . a progressive future & ERICK 
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In business abroad 


Commerce Dept.’s overseas Sales pitch 
starts with exhibit in London 


A new venture in U.S. efforts to stimulate sales of 
American products abroad got under way this week 
in London’s Piccadilly area. 

The first permanent U.S. Trade Exhibit opened its 
doors to the public—and hopefully to British buyers, 
wholesalers, and distributors seeking U.S. products. 

Operating under a new concept, the London Trade 
Center will display one line of goods at a time. The 
first exhibit will be U.S.-made housewares, with 61 
manufacturers represented. This will be followed in 
October-November by three separate apparel showings. 
Next December, in time for the holiday trade, there will 
be a Christmas package promotion of bourbon whiskey 
—quite a novelty in gin and Scotch territory. 

Commerce Dept. officials conducting the London 
program are reluctant to discuss the cost. But they 
stress that, if it works out the way they plan, the 
cost will be negligible. 

Four more permanent exhibits are planned. Before 
Congress is a request for funds to establish permanent 
trade exhibits in the six-nation European Economic 
Community (EEC) area; in Bangkok, Thailand; in Lagos, 
Nigeria; and a fourth somewhere in South America. 

In each, the display part of the program will be 
run the same way, starting with market research to 
determine specific lines of U.S. products that have 
good sales potential in the area in question. Then U.S. 
manufacturers of the products selected for display are 
invited to participate. While the U.S. government pro- 
vides the exhibit space, the manufacturers supply the 
products, and pay shipping costs and transportation 
and compensation for their representatives. 





Exchange of notes with Britain 
makes Kuwait’s sovereignty official 


Tiny Kuwait and Britain this week exchanged notes 
making official the emergence of the wealthy Persian 
Gulf sheikdom as a sovereign state (BW—May2061, 
p113). 

From now on, Kuwait will have sole responsibility 
for the conduct of its internal and external affairs. The 
exchange of notes pledges continued friendship and 
consultation between the two countries. It also extends 
Britain’s obligations to defend Kuwait if that country 
asks for military assistance. This is important to Kuwait 
because her neighbors, Iraq and Iran, are known to be 
interested in getting their hands on Kuwait’s fabulous 
oil income, about $400-million last year. 

The notes replace the original treaty between the 
two countries, the Agreement of 1899, under which the 
ruler of Kuwait agreed neither to receive a representa- 
tive of any foreign power nor to give away any part of 
his territory without British consent. This meant that 
Kuwait depended on Britain for conduct of its foreign 
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relations. And British political agents had a strong say 
in the formation of domestic policy. 

In effect, the exchange of notes is nothing but a for- 
mality. By gradual evolution, Kuwait already had formal 
control of its internal affairs and effective control of its 
foreign relations. Still, close economic ties between the 
two countries can be expected to continue. 


U. S. and Russia will resume talks 
on first direct airline service 


The U.S. and Russia are slated to begin long-postponed 
negotiations soon on an exchange of airline service 
between New York and Moscow. 

If and when an agreement is reached, Pan American 
World Airways will be the U.S. carrier flying into 
Russia. Aeroflot, the Soviet state-owned airline, will fly 
to this country. This will be the first direct airline serv- 
ice between the two countries, although the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board certified Pan American for flights to 
Russia shortly after World War II. 

In the beginning the Russians stalled on an air agree- 
ment because they apparently did not have a plane 
capable of flying long distances nonstop as did the U.S. 
In 1958 they agreed, in principle, to talk about an 
exchange of routes, and negotiations were finally sched- 
uled to begin last June. Then, when the Russians shot 
down an American RB-47, Pres. Eisenhower called off 
the talks. The Kennedy Administration made a new 
approach to the Russians in February. 

The coming negotiations will not be easy. For one 
thing, Russia is not a member of either the International 
Air Transport Service (IATA) or the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. Because of this, Russia may not 
agree to the type of pact that governs air exchanges 
between most nations. 


Australia slaps on tariffs 
to protect its chemical industry 


Australia is starting to put up a protective wall around 
its domestic chemical industry. As a result, imports of 
U.S. and Canadian chemicals, as well as those from 
Western Europe and Japan, will be severely hit in the 
next year or So. 

Australia already has begun to set up a series of pro- 
tective tariffs that should make imports of raw materials 
and finished chemicals practically impossible. Last May, 
emergency tariffs were slapped on the import of am- 
monium sulfate and polyethylene. And there are indi- 
cations others will be announced in the next year. 

Following the abolition of Australia’s import restric- 
tions last year, chemical imports rose sharply. Most 
Australian producers have been hit hard. 

Considering that this is a parliamentary election year, 
the Australian government probably thinks that a little 
protectionism may go a long way at the polls. 
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Annual physical 
examination is 
a must after 50 


What the exam 
should include 


Special centers 
for the checkup 


Personal business _ BIN 


June 24, 1961 


You're kidding yourself—or revealing undue anxiety—if you are middle- 
aged and still are hedging on the annual physical checkup, say top special- 
ists. Before summer vacationing gets fully under way with its temptations 
to exercise perhaps too vigorously, you may want to call your personal 
physician—or company medical department. 

This chore may be especially timely if you'll be traveling abroad this 
season, since you likely will be checking anyway on shots, etc. 

Oddly enough, a good many high-level executives admit that they shy 
away from company medical examinations. But in any case, even a routine 
company physical at least will point up most serious conditions that need 
further attention in a private office. 

Consider just one major hazard—cancer. Over-all, the cure-rate is about 
33 1/3%; but it could be at least 50%, say the experts, if people would take 
full advantage of what science offers. This means, basically, the routine 
physical exam, providing early diagnosis. 

One example: A 12-year test at New York’s Strang Cancer Clinic shows 
that regular checkups can, in effect, raise the usual group cure-rate for 
intestinal cancer from 30% to 85%. 

Similar striking comparisons could be cited for many major ailments. 


If you've neglected the yearly checkup, you would be wise to start with 
quite a complete examination, including tests often omitted. Besides the 
usual routine, say many specialists, make sure you get the following: 

« X-ray of the chest, revealing, among other things, any enlargement of 
the heart and various lung diseases, tumors, etc. 

« Electrocardiogram, charting the action of the heart. 

« Complete blood count, revealing most blood disorders; blood sedimen- 
tation test to discover various infections; blood sugar test for hidden 
diabetes; blood cholesterol test to disclose tendency to coronary ailments; 
urea nitrogen test of kidney function; and uric acid test for hidden gout. 

« Complete gastrointestinal X-ray series—the “G.I.” series—which 
involves tracing barium through the upper intestinal tract, plus barium 
enema to check the lower part of the tract. 

= Rectal examination, both manual and with a sigmoidoscope, the latter 
now urged by American Cancer Society. (Incidentally, prostate enlarge- 
ment is common in men over 50, and in 80% of cases is not due to cancer.) 


Executives’ one-day physical exam centers—where the full routine takes 
three or four hours, not more than six—have spread widely in the past two 
or three years. 

Some of the better known are Pratt (Boston), Executive Health Examiners 
(New York), Cleveland (Cleveland), Newman (Chicago), Ochsner (New 
Orleans), Launey-Altick (Dallas), Beverly Hills (Beverly Hills). 

Convenient city location and pleasant atmosphere are emphasized at the 
day-visit centers, which frequently handle the executives of companies on 
a contract basis. Individually, the cost range is about $75 to $175. 

Lately a number of private hospitals have added “executive examination 
wings.” Wesley Memorial Hospital, Chicago, for instance, has opened a new 
hotel-style section of rooms for checkup patients—you stay three days, get 
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Personal business continued 


a complete, detailed examination, and have full surgical or other facilities 
on hand, if needed. Roosevelt Hospital, New York, is another leading 
example. Examination costs usually run about $200 to $400. 

Finally, there are the few nationally known clinics, like Mayo (Rochester, 
Minn.) and Lahey (Boston)—and the resort exam centers, where you com- 
bine medical tests with vacationing and sports, such as Aspen (Aspen, Colo.), 
Greenbrier (White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.), and Rehm Clinic (Asheville, 
N.C.). You make your appointment at least four to six weeks ahead, spend 
three to five days, and pay medical charges from about $200 to $400. 


You may want to plan your European itinerary to include some of the sea- 
son’s top events. Here are a few outstanding attractions of cultural interest: 

Austria—Bregenz Festival, operetta, ballet, concert music, drama (Bre- 
genz, July 21-Aug. 19); Salzburg Festival, opera, concerts, drama (Salzburg, 
July 26-Aug. 30). Belgium—plays in floodlit courtyards of seven medieval 
castles, including those at Ghent, Bruges, Tournai (July 1-Sept. 30). France 
—13th International Music Festival, Aix-en-Provence (July 9-31). 

Germany—Wagner Opera Festival (Bayreuth, July 23-Aug. 25). Italy— 
Italia 61, centennial of Italian unification, principally at Turin (through Oct. 
31). Netherlands—Art and Antique Dealers Fair (Delft, Aug. 17-Sept. 9). 
Spain—10th International Festival of Dance, Music, and Theatre (Sant- 
ander, July 25-Aug. 31). Switzerland—International Festival of Music 
(Lucerne, Aug. 26-Sept. 9). 

For sportsmen, there will be the International Sound Regatta, arranged 
by Royal Danish Yacht Club, Copenhagen, July 27-30; All England Lawn 
Tennis Championships, Wimbledon, London, June 26-July 8; Royal Dublin 
Society Horse Show, Dublin, Aug. 8-12; World Casting Championship, fly 
and spoon, Oslo, Aug. 21-28. 


Set for fall are a number of major European trade fairs. Among the leaders 
are the European Machine Tool Exhibition, Brussels, Sept. 3-12; Interna- 
tional Plastics Exhibition, Copenhagen, Sept. 22-Oct. 1; International Nau- 
tical Exhibition, Sept. 29-Oct. 15, and International Automobile and Cycle 
Show, Oct. 5-15, both at Paris; German Industries Exhibition, Berlin, Oct. 
14-29; International Motor Exhibition, Oct. 18-28, and International Fac- 
tory Equipment Exhibition, Nov. 13-18, both at London; International 
Technical Exposition, Turin, Sept. 23-Oct. 5. 

An updated list of world trade fairs will be available in July. Write to 
Trade Development Div., Dept. of Commerce, Washington 25. 


To improve pictures you snap on ocean trips, note these suggestions: 

First of all, spray and mist can fog the camera lens, so be sure to keep it 
clean. When using fast film, remember that expanses of water, deck, or a 
ship’s white superstructure reflect a lot of light. To compensate, snap at a 
half-stop less exposure than normal. A lens shade fitted to your camera will 
let you shoot more sidelighted and bright scenes. When photographing on 
deck at night, a light-colored bulkhead just behind your subject will soften 
shadows by reflecting the flash. 

When you've finished a roll of film, simply put it back in its original 
carton. Don’t rewrap the film in silver foil or seal the box. The reason: Con- 
fined moisture may spoil roll. Exposed film should be kept cool, dry. 
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uf you're looking for wmproved gluing applications 


chances are 
you can find 
the solution 
in Fuller 
literature 


Much material has been written on Fuller adhesives 
and how they are used to solve ‘‘sticking’’ problems 
for industry. This material is available on request. 

Fuller has developed over 1000 products for coating 
and gluing . .. for applications ranging from airplanes 
to cigarettes. If the adhesive needed to do a perfect 
job for you doesn’t exist, Fuller will work with you to 
develop it. 

You may be able to exchange your gluing problem 
for a solution by simply mailing us the coupon or 
making a request on your letterhead. Or call the nearest 
H. B. Fuller factory (complete with research facilities) 
listed below. 








H. B. FULLER COMPANY 
1150 Eustis St., St. Paul 8, Minn., Dept. B-603 


Gentlemen: 
Piease send me information on: 
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Health insurance: 
Why spending is soaring 


The price of everything that health insurance tries to 
cover has almost doubled since World War II 


The average patient is paying more out of his own 
pocket—and getting less coverage 


Pressure is growing to make the health insurers shift 


their approach, assume more control over costs 


In city after city, time after time in 
the last few years, the local headlines 
have presented the bare bones of the 
story of a fast-paced and far-reach- 
ing social and economic change. 
“Health Insurance To Cost 30% 
More”... “Blue Cross Rates Up”... 
So go some of the headlines. Others 
point to different aspects of the same 
broad change: “Labor Unions Pro- 
pose Building Own Hospital” .. . 
“Doctors in Dispute With Health 


1 Health insurance pays more benefits. . 2 


ee Blue 
Cross.” 

In the last year and a half, a nev 
theme has been added—government- 
sponsored health insurance for the 
aged—and it, too, has churned up a 
whole new area of debate and con- 
flict. Some see it as the sole realistic 
means of meeting the medical care 
costs of the aged, others as the enter- 
ing wedge of a full-scale nationwide 
government health scheme. 


“Hospitals Quit 





The battle that’s brewing in Con- 
gress over the program of health in- 
surance for the aged has the center 
of the stage right now. But it repre- 
sents only a small part of a gathering 
storm in the entire field of health 
insurance. 

It is the boast of the Health Insur- 
ance Institute, the public relations 
arm of the commercial health insur- 
ance carriers, that better than 70%— 
some 130-million this year—of the 
U.S. people have some form of 
health insurance coverage. They pay, 
according to the 1959 figures of the 
Health, Education & Welfare Dept., 
better than $5%4-billion a year in 
premiums and they get back more 
than $4%4-billion a year in benefits. 

Figures are misleading. These 
look like huge figures, but the bene- 
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NAVY PILOT SHATTERS TRANSCONTINENTAL 
SPEED RECORD—WINS BENDIX TROPHY 


Transcontinental and Bendix Trophy 
records were shattered recently when 
Lt. Richard F. Gordon (left) and his 
Radar-Intercept Officer, Lt. (jg.) 
Bobbie R. Young, flew a McDonnell 
F4H-1 Phantom II jet fighter from 
Los Angeles to New York City in 2 
hours, 47 minutes, 17 seconds, at an 
average speed of 869.7 miles per hour. 

Regarded as one of the world’s 
greatest and most sought-after 
trophies, the ‘‘Bendix” was placed in 
competition in 1931. It has always 
been emblematic of aviation’s progress 
in achieving higher and higher speeds 
over long distances. 

When the Bendix Trophy was 
established, the country was in the 
grip of the Great Depression, and the 
nation’s air power was at a low ebb. 


It was felt that competition in a great 
cross-country speed dash would bene- 
fit aviation by spurring experimental 
developments by plane designers and 
improving the skills of pilots in cross- 
country flight techniques, such as 
weather plotting, high-altitude and 
instrument flight. 

All these hopes have come true in 
full measure. The first winner, Lt. 
General James H. Doolittle, then an 
Army Air Corps major, flew a Laird 
biplane, especially built for the Bendix 
race, across the country at 223 miles 
per hour—a speed far greater than any 


ey 


a 


Fisher B 


ORAFION 
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military plane was then capable of 


making. 

Since that time the gallant men 
and women, whose names are inscribed 
as winners on the Bendix Trophy, 
constitute a veritable ““Who’s Who” 
of aviation history and achievement. 

As flown under today’s rules, the 
Bendix Trophy event is a dramatic 
demonstration of the capability of 
our military airmen and their planes 
under conditions approaching combat 
requirements. 

To Lt. Gordon and his RIO officer, 
Lt. Young, and to the crews of the 
other Navy planes who competed so 
brilliantly, we offer our most sincere 
congratulations for their record-break- 
ing performances in this 50th year of 
Naval Aviation progress. 


A THOUSAND DIVERSIFIED PRODUCTS SERVING THESE FIELDS: 


automotive « electronics * missiles & space * aviation * nucleonics * computer + machine tools + sonar + marine 
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fits paid by health insurers amount 
to only a small part of the money the 
U.S. people spend each year on the 
care of their health. That total is now 
around $20-billion a year. The bene- 
fits cover less than one-quarter of the 
iotal bill. For the average family 
with health insurance protection, 
benefits cover about one-third of 
their medical expenses. 

More important is the fact that 
only about 20% of the nation’s popu- 
lation—less than 35-million people— 
has any broad insurance coverage 
against the costs of illness. More than 
40-million have no protection at all; 
more than 10-million have insurance 
only against the costs of hospitaliza- 
tion and carry none against the costs 
of doctors’ services. 

Health insurance, like other forms 
of insurance, isn’t used by the aver- 
age man every day, or even every 
year. He usually makes sudden, un- 
expected, and often large de mands 
upon it, and unless he’s among those 
35-million with reasonably broad 
coverage, he’s often alarmed to find 
that his protection is sharply limited. 

Growing crisis. This is part of the 
story that lies behind the growing 
crisis in health insurance. The U.S. 
people are seeking medical care 
more frequently and find that the de- 
vices they have organized to protect 
themselves against its costs offer in- 
adequate coverage. 

Another part of the crisis lies in 
the spiraling costs of everything that 
health insurance attempts to cover. 
Certainly, prices have leapt upward 
in the last decade and a half, but in 
health many parts of the package 
have been climbin much faster than 
the general cost oF living. 

Steady rise. In the 15 years since 
World War II, while the Consumer 
Price Index climbed 66%, the cost of 
medical care meved up 87%. Hospital 
rates have almost trebled. Physi- 
cians’ fees are up 67% and drug 
prices at least 40%. The rise has been 
steepest in the last half of this 15- 
year spread. Medical care prices 
lagged behind the general increase 
in the early marie years and 
caught up and moved ahead in the 
1950s. 

From the statistician’s long-term 
viewpoint, what has happened to 
medical care costs since 1945 is not 
much out of line with the pace of 
general price increases. But from the 
viewpoint of the ordinary fellow who 
is paying the doctor’s bill and paying 
or sharing the cost of health insur- 
ance, what matters is the steep in- 
creases in the last half-dozen or so 
years. In this time, while the CPI 
has climbed 25%, the cost of medical 
care has gone up 50%. 

These are the boosts that have put 
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How to up-date 
weighing methods 


and prevent erosion of profits 





PRINTWEIGH® RECORDS 


leave nothing to chance, guesswork or “memory” 


Complete, accurate, printed weight records 
at your fingertips! That’s what you get when 
you have Toledo Printweigh ‘400’ at work 
for you. Printweigh is the modern way to 
satisfy your need for weight records that 
assure tight control of costs, quality, inven- 
tories and customer billing. 


With Printweigh, you'll never again be 
plagued by human errors in reading, remem- 
bering and recording weights. You'll enjoy 
new flexibility and efficiency in weighing, 
too. Printweigh gives you weight records in 
fully identified figures on tickets, strips, 
sheets or labels. It will transmit weight data 
electrically for recording on remote office 
machines. Printweigh Scales are offered in 
a full range of industrial types and capacities. 


Remember . . . materials become money 
on your scales. Losses lurk in inaccurate, 
incomplete weight records. You need Print- 
weigh to guard costs and quality, eliminate 
profit-stealing weighing errors. Ask your 
Toledo representative for full details on 
Printweigh, or WRITE FOR BULLETIN 
2017 TODAY. TOLEDO SCALE, Division 
of Toledo Scale Corporation, Toledo 12, Ohio. 
(Toledo Scale Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont.) 






SERVICE 
Factory-Trained 
240 Cities 
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Toledo Printweigh 
Seales are available in 
a full range of models, 
including Built-in Hop- 
per, Tank, Overhead 
Track and Motor Truck 
Scales, in addition to 
the models shown 
above. 
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Health Insurance 





some of the obvious pressures on 
health insurance that have helped 
raise the growing chorus of com- 
plaints. 

Cost of progress. There is, how- 
ever, another issue that’s a good deal 
closer to the heart of the whole prob- 
lem. It stems from the question: 
How much are the U.S. people will- 
ing to spend on medical care? 

They put out close to $20-billion 
a year now—about 6% of their dis- 
posable income. Over the postwar 
years, medical care not only has 
been getting more expensive—it also 
has been absorbing a steadily in- 
creasing share of the people's in- 
come. In 1950, it took about 444% 
of disposable income. 

In the intervening years, medical 
science has made enormous strides. 
Life-saving techniques and opera- 
tions unheard of 10 years ago are 
widely available today. New diag- 
nostic skills bring far earlier dis- 
covery—and thus better chances for 
curing—of disease. Drugs and equip- 
ment are available now to beat dis- 
eases and defects that only a decade 
ago were almost always fatal. Open- 
heart surgery, for instance, was one 
of the rarest of techniques only 10 
years ago, and it was usually fatal. 
Today, it’s practiced by teams of 
doctors in most major cities, and it is 
usually successful. 

In medicine just as much as in any 
of the sciences, advances like these 
come at high cost. But there seems 
to be a growing response among the 
U.S. people to these strides; the idea 
is beginning to spread that if medi- 
cine can do so many new tricks, 
maybe it’s worth paying more for it. 

Spotty reaction. But changes in 
attitude like this move irregularly 
through the population: Some adopt 
the idea quickly, others ignore or re- 
ject it for many years. This, too, 
leads to much of the confusion and 
dispute over health insurance in the 
U.S. 

As it is in the field of education, 
so it seems to be in medical care: 
Gradually, more and more of the 
U.S. people are deciding that they 
need more-and-better, and that this 
is bound to cost them more. In both 
cases, the basic debate centers not 
on the end to be reached but on the 
means to be used: Should the federal 
government have a hand in it? Can 
the present systems keep working 
satisfactorily? 
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Another Achievement from Monroe 

Never before has so much ac 
nection been com 
acted Into SO small a machine 

Or so low a price 
President, newest and finest of 
Monroe's famous accounting 
machines. Hardly larger than an 
electric typewriter, the compact 


President relegates pen-and-ink 
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peak performance is guaranteed 
by Monroe's nationwide service 
organization Many businessmen 
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pleased to learn of our no cost, 
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GENERAL OFFICES: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY, A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES + SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





Isn't one fleetcar 
finance leasing 
plan the same 

as another? 


Many companies—investigating 
finance leasing —note a similarity 
among the various plans. It’s this 
similarity that makes all the differ- 
ence to the user of 25 or more busi- 
ness cars. For him, the vital question 
must be: which lessor can buy new 
cars for less, sell them used for more 
—anywhere and everywhere? Only 
Hertz has the extensive, nation- 
wide marketing facilities, experi- 
ence, and skill to get the maximum 
return for this multi-car user. That’s 
why so many of these companies 
now equip their men with brand- 
new Chevrolets, Corvairs, or other 
fine cars, under a Hertz 25-PLUS 
Finance Lease Plan. (Note: many 
other companies find a Hertz Full 
Maintenance Plan—serviced by 
America’s most complete car main- 
tenance operation —fits their needs 
best.) Use coupon below for addi- 
tional facts about all Hertz Fleet- 
car Leasing Plans. 





CAR LEASE 





HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING, 

Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P. 

The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
New York 21, N. Y. Dept. A-624. 


Please send me your new fleetcar leasing book- 
let. I am particularly interested in Finance 
Leasing 0 Full Maintenance 0. 


NAME 





POSITION 








COMPANY. 


ADDRESS 





CITY & STATE 





NUMBER OF CARS OPERATED. 
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1. How the major plans compare 


All the present forms of health in- 
surance—and there are four wide- 
spread types—have at their base the 
idea that individuals cannot success- 
fully budget against the costs of ill- 
ness. The best hope of protection lies 
in putting together large groups to 
spread the chance and the costs. 

In the age of big business and big 
labor, this has meant that most of 
the membership of health insurance 
plans is founded on corporate pay- 
rolls and labor union membership 
rolls. These provide the large and 
diverse groups that insurers need if 
they're to write policies at realistic 
premiums. 

Who pays. The insurers, over the 
years, have added millions of non- 
group individuals to their plans and 
have gradually extended coverage to 
the aged. But employment in busi- 
ness and industry is still the basis for 
health insurance at reasonable rates. 
Individual policies often cost double 
the premiums that a group member 
pays—or provide only half the bene- 
fits. Of the 130-million people with 
health insurance, almost three-quar- 
ters are members of groups. 

Employers pay a large and in- 
creasing share of the $5%-billion 
that health insurers take in in pre- 
miums. Five years ago, employers 
put up only about $1-billion, a little 
more than one-quarter of all the pre- 
mium money paid in then. Now 
they're paying closer to $2-billion of 
the $544-billion total bill. 

Fringe benefit. For most compa- 
nies, this, like other fringe benefits, 
is reckoned simply as wages in an- 
other form. A company bargaining 
with its employees’ union puts up a 
complete pie—so many more cents 
an hour—and often leaves it to the 
union to decide how the pie should 
be sliced into direct wages and fringe 
benefits. This has been the habit of 
many companies for the last 20 vears. 

The steel industry, for example, in 
the contract it signed with the United 
Steelworkers early last year, agreed 
to pay the full cost of health insur- 
ance premiums. But this agreement 
is tied to the rest of the contract. If 
the cost of health insurance rises, 
part of the normal cost-of-living in- 
creases that would otherwise be paid 
as direct wages is absorbed to meet 
the higher premiums. 

So it’s understandable that unions 
are usually in the forefront of dis- 
putes that blow up when health in- 
surance rates increase: They feel the 
increases they have bargained for 
with their employers are being too 
rapidly absorbed by spiraling medi- 
cal care costs. 








Lately, though, management's at- 
titude has been changing. It, too, is 
becoming concerned with the in- 
creasing cost of health insurance, 
Companies are beginning to add 
their voices to labor's cries at times 
of insurance rate increases, and they 
are more and more often shopping 
around among the different forms of 
health insurance for the best buys. 

Their choice most often lies among 
the first four of these five forms: 

BLUE CROSS—a nonprofit opera- 
tion with 56-million members in 78 
separate plans—insures its members 
against the costs of hospital care, 
paying the hospitals directly for a 
specified number of days of care for 
any of its members. Blue Cross was a 
child of the Depression and a crea- 
tion largely of the hospitals and the 
doctors themselves. 

In the 1930s, millions of hospital 
bills went unpaid and thousands of 
hospital beds were left empty by 
people who needed care but didnt 
want to default on their bills. Hos- 
pitals, too, had a virtually impossible 
time making ends meet. Blue Cross’ 
payments to the hospitals in return 
for services for its members got the 
hospitals a lot closer to balancing 
their budgets. 

With World War II—and wage 
freezes that made employer-paid or 
employer-shared health insurance a 
strong bargaining device—Blue 
Cross grew apace. In the late 1940s 
and early 1950s, it kept up its rapid 
growth as industry expanded and 
millions more were added to the 
labor force. But in the last half-dozen 
years, Blue Cross seems to have 
reached a plateau. Its growth rate, 
running at a steady 25% a year clip 
through the 1940s, is down to barely 
1% a year now. 

It’s difficult to generalize far about 
Blue Cross. Each plan is a separate, 
autonomous organization with _ its 
own varying policies, rates, and bene- 
fits. Their coverage ranges from three 
weeks’ to a year's full hospital serv- 
ice; a few plans, usually those with 
the smallest memberships, pay in- 
demnities rather than meet the 
cost of hospital service. But Blue 
Cross’ most widely sold policy covers 
the cost of 30 days of hospital care. 

BLUE SHIELD, with 46-million 
members in 73 separate plans, is set 
up along much the same lines as 
Blue Cross. It covers, according to a 
fixed schedule, its members’ doctor 
bills. A creation chiefly of the local 
medical societies, it grew up in the 
late 1930s and early 1940s, not only 
insuring its members against a part 
of their doctors’ bills but helping 
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It’s the flavour... unmistakable 


TEACHER’S 


HIGHLAND CREAM SCOTCH WHISKY 


Join the experienced Scotch fanciers — graduate to Teacher's. 
It takes long experience to create Scotch of this character. 
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70% more corporate advertising cam- 
paigns ran in Business Week during 
1960 than in any other leading 
general-business or news magazine. 
Source: Publishers Information Bureau, 
1960. 
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Health Insurance 


assure doctors that their bills would 
be paid. Blue Shield plans usually 
guarantee that members whose 
family incomes are under a set level 
need pay no more for surgery than 
the fees in the plans’ set schedules; 
that doctors allied with Blue Shield 
will charge them no more than the 
plan allows. But as with Blue Cross 
allowances, Blue Shield coverages 
vary widely. One sets the family in- 
come level as high as $7,500 a year; 
others as low as $2,000. 

COMMERCIAL insurance com- 
panies are in the field in several 
different ways. They write hospitali- 
zation insurance (for 75-million 
people) and surgical insurance (for 
72-million) that set out to do much 
the same job as the Blue plans—but 
by a different route. The companies 
pay straight indemnities; their 
policyholders get a set amount of 
money for each day they're in a hos- 
pital and a set amount toward their 
surgical bills. 

The same pressures that push up 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield rates are 
bearing down on the insurance com- 
panies. To buy the same relative 
protection against medical care costs 
it’s estimated that a commercial in- 
surance company policyholder has 
had to pay 7% more money each 
year for the past decade. 

‘COMPREHENSIVE’ plans are also 
run by insurance companies. They 
are products of the prosperous 1950s 
—and for most of them “compre- 
hensive” is a misnomer. There are 
dozens of categories of medical bills 
that the present “comprehensive” 
schemes don’t meet. But these 
schemes are one of the first answers 
to the sweeping increase in medical 
care costs. Their rapid growth in just 
10 years is testimony to the chang- 
ing patterns of U.S. consumer spend- 
ing, to the growing recognition that 
the great strides in medicine in the 
last 20 years come at a high price. 

Insurance companies started dip- 
ping their toes apprehensively into 
this business only 10 years ago, but 
by the end of last year close to 25- 
million people were covered by one 
or another form of “comprehensive.” 
One form is major medical insurance; 
typically, this is built atop the fixed 
limits of the basic plans and meets a 
substantial part of the bills that run 
beyond those plans’ limits. 

Another form is a single structure 
that dispenses with the basic plans 
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John Luter (right) president of the Overseas Press Club, dis- 
tinguished editor-correspondent, interviews Edward Swayduck, 
president, Local 1, Amalgamated Lithographers of America. 


Featherbedding 
is for the birds! 


SAYS THIS UNION PRESIDENT 


In the first of this series of advertise- 
ments, you indicated that a person who 
orders lithography in an ALA plant 
doesn’t pay for featherbedding or obso- 
lete processes. Since featherbedding 
has been in the news so much lately, I'd 
like to explore that situation with you. 


A. 
Good. This is a subject on which the 
Amalgamated Lithographers has very 
strong feelings. 


Q. 
And what are these feelings? 


A. 
We abhor it. We’re absolutely opposed 
to such a practice. Featherbedding is 
for the birds. 


Qa. 
Recently out of Cape Canaveral and 
Washington we learned of featherbed- 
ding as it affected our missile program. 
Would you care to comment on this? 


A. 

Absolutely! Let’s go back in history, the 
history of labor unions. The philosophy 
of trade unions was to enhance our 
society for the benefit of all. Today, de- 
cent trade unions do not want to be 
looked on as a privileged class thinking 
only of themselves. Now it disturbs me 
when | see what’s happening down at 
Cape Canaveral. According to the 
press, these people are not doing for 
the country what President Kennedy 
asked them to do. Members of a few 
unions down there allegedly are being 
paid for doing nothing. They watch 
components come in, already assem- 
bled, clock the time it takes to assem- 
ble them, and get paid for standing 
around for this time. It’s outlandish. 


Q. 
What do you see as the solution for 
such a situation? 


A. 

The unions have to raise their voices 
against this kind of practice, just as 
I'm doing now. Nobody profits by 
featherbedding. A man might profit 
temporarily, but the industry and our 
country lose. The money goes down the 
drain. It’s neither constructive nor prof- 
itable. Now if the public is aroused 
enough by these abuses there is cer- 
tainly going to be some type of anti- 
labor legislation which is going to hurt 


unions like my own which have con- 
sistently opposed featherbedding. 


Q. 

Then | take it you feel that leaders of 
every union should come out publicly 
against featherbedding? 


A. 
Yes! I don’t like to see senators, or any- 
one in public life for that matter, having 
to do the job that labor officials them- 
selves should have the courage to do. 
All union people should be saying that 
featherbedding is for the birds. Other- 
wise this could destroy in the public 
mind the proper mission of labor unions. 


Q. 
The Cape Canaveral problem got a lot 
of attention because of the importance 
of our missile program. But doesn’t 
featherbedding exist in other areas? 


A. 
It certainly does. It’s not detrimental to 
the country from the point of view of 
the missile program. But it’s a practice 
that presents a form of immorality 
handed down into our society that 
negates the good unions have done and 
are doing in our country and the world. 
One example is “bogus type.” There is 
a union which resets type that dupli- 
cates material already prepared on the 


- outside, then throws away the type 


they’ve just set. Their idea is to use the 
same number of people to do a job 
which either has been automated or 
which the industry has found a better 
or less expensive way to do. Respon- 
sible trade unions have many ways to 
embrace industry innovations. In this 
way they benefit both the industry and 
themselves in the areas of training and 
rehabilitating their memers, and in 
contract negotiations. 


Qa. 
What has the Amalgamated Lithogra- 
phers union done in this direction? 


A. 
Over the years, as we helped the litho- 
graphic industry to automate and cre- 
ate new processes, we were able to 
justify and attain for our members a 
35-hour week, ten paid holidays a year, 
three weeks vacation, the finest welfare 
and pension programs and wage in- 
creases. This means our philosophy in 
fostering automation and being op- 





posed to featherbedding made these 
gains possible. The volume of business 
has increased tremendously. Many 
more people are employed. This couldn’t 
happen with featherbedding. 

Qa. 

Can you cite any specific examples 
where you have actually cut down the 
number of men on a job to the benefit 
of the lithographic industry? 

A. 
Certainly. Only a few years ago there 
was a new press on the market. At the 
beginning, in negotiations, we thought 
it would require three persons to oper- 
ate. However, it became evident that 
the press wasn’t competitive with three 
men and it could be operated with two. 
We then volunteered to renegotiate to 
reduce the complement to two men so 
that the press could be run profitably. 
Q. 

Does your stand against feather- 
bedding represent a new policy of your 
union or a shift in policy? 

A. 
No. It has always been a policy of our 
organization to oppose featherbedding. 
In our 80-year history we’ve stood for 
progress, not only in the graphic arts, 
but as an example for all industries. In 
the United States, through American 
ingenuity, we can manufacture at a 
decent high level and maintain the high 
standards of the American way of life— 
unequaled in world history. 

Qa. 
Eddie, this has been an enlightening 
and unusual interview. 


A. 
Thank you. | hope that anyone con- 
cerned with graphic arts reproduc- 
tion or who buys ink on paper is fully 
aware of this fact: the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America is working in 
his best interests toward the highest 
craftsmanship and lowest cost. The 
ALA is unalterably opposed to feather- 
bedding or any other immoral business 
practice. It knows and has proved that 
a good craftsman is good economy. 





AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 
Craftsmanship and Fraternity Since 1882 
LOCAL 1, EDWARD SWAYDUCK, PRESIDENT 
113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





Information for Management 


ideas 


on cutting costs of cleaning and 
maintaining plants, buildings, equipment 














Return this advertisement on your 
400-L letterhead for your FREE copy. 





This New, Free Handbook describes 
and illustrates ways to effect new 
economies in necessary cleaning 
and maintenance jobs. It will help 
your plant or building superin- 
tendent and maintenance engineer 
to get more out of cleaning equip- 
ment...make labor more effective 
and less costly. A solid start at 
reducing high upkeep costs. 


a a a i cs ee 


MEMO TO INDUSTRIALISTS 
RE: WORTH CAROLINA 


Do you want to combine good living with future expan- 
sion sites? Are you thinking of retirement soon? Either 











Health Insurance 


and covers 75% or 80% of all medical 
bills over $25 or $50. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. of New York 
wrote the first scheme of this type 
for General Electric Co.’s employees 
in 1955; today, more than 7-million 
people are covered by similar plans. 

INDEPENDENTS is the only label 
to apply to dozens of plans—none 
of them widespread—that don’t fit 
into the other four categories. These 
are groups organized by labor 
unions, corporate managements, 
maverick doctors, and by laymen. 
Most have their own staffs of sala- 
ried doctors, some have built and 
equipped their own hospitals, many 
have their own clinics. They put 
their main emphasis on diagnostic 
services and on care outside the hos- 
pitals. 

Their approach seems to work— 
to some extent, anyway. A_ study 
made three years ago of the Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New York 
—one of the major independents— 
found that out of every 100 members 
of HIP and of Blue Shield, some 
25% fewer of HIP’s members than 
Blue Shield’s members were ad- 
mitted to a hospital that year. But 
HIP last month also had to raise its 
rates—more than 25%. 

HIP, unlike some of the bigger in- 
dependents, doesn’t have its own 
hospitals, but it does have its own 
staff of doctors—almost 1,000—who 
work at 31 clinics in and around New 
York City. They are paid directly by 
the plan according to the number of 














United Auto Workers. CHA first be- 


way you'll want your copy of this pocket size book, HIP members enrolled. A 
full of pictures and facts about productive and beautiful This arrangement _ is called a ye 
ta North Carolina. Sections about people, climate, recrea- “closed-panel plan,” and it has been a 

| tion (over 100 golf courses open the year-round), cul- one of the American Medical Assn.’s 
tural activities, hunting and fishing. Helps you plan a ‘ Sigel ge 
double-purpose vacation: enjoy a delightful vacation -giessan targets for criticism. There pl 
state, explore it as a site for industry or a place to live. have been instances in which local N 

Mail coupon now. medical societies have barred doc- 
tors who work for closed-panel plans dt 
and have denied them the right to ni 
- send their patients to certain hos- sh 
™ +. pitals—although AMA’s attitude has ty 
' a * softened in the past few years. ar 
ie _ The newest major independent is W 
E peer alt Bp s Detroit's Community Health Assn. dt 
ii ore pes a Earanerggers ae opmen Its president: Walter Reuther, of the Cc 
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5, a UAW, like many other unions, began 

i Please print name and address to get disillusioned about the spiral- 

. oat ing costs of its members’ Blue Cross 

q and Blue Shield coverage. 

4 City State. Reuther and UAW’s health and A 
' welfare officers put together a board 

C3 es ee CO es ee ee ee co eee oth ime Kar ot ae ee of directors for CHA, and the board 
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An example of Avisco Rayons in Industry 





It’s easy to make non-wovens on your 
present wet system with Avisco rayons 


Avisco rayon fibers are ideal for making non-wovens on 
your existing wet system because fiber lengths, diameters 
and physical properties can be precisely controlled. You 
get all the economy of high-speed wet system operation 
plus the tremendous versatility of rayon. 


Non-wovens of Avisco rayon can be made lustrous or 
dull, strong, flexible, drapable. Consider these fibers for 
napkins, table cloths, wiping cloths, filters, hospital 
sheets and pillow cases, disposable garments of all 
types, draperies and other applications both industrial 
and domestic. 

Write for information on rayon in non-wovens, pro- 
duced on the wet system. Send in the Quick Reply 
Coupon at right. 

















Fe eee ne ene gee ee “I 
| QUICK REPLY COUPON a1 | 
| Industrial Merchandising Division I 
| American Viscose Corporation | 
| 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. I 
| Please contact me about Avisco Rayons for use in the ; 
following application: | 
| Name | 
| Company. | 
! Address | 
| City Zone—__State | 
case hai rcntinnscaneaiiaiaenai — 


AVISCO = RAYON 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





named Dr. Frederick D. Mott as its 
executive director late in 1957. A 
$500,000 loan from UAW, another 
loan from the New York Foundation, 
and a grant from the Lasker Founda- 
tion, plus gifts from several Michi- 
gan-based unions, put CHA in busi- 
ness; it began enrolling members 
late last year. When its members 
need hospitalization, they go to De- 
troit’s Metropolitan Hospital, and 
the plan reimburses the hospital at 
a flat rate for every CHA member. 

But the independents have some 
big strikes against them. They are 
difficult to set up: It took six years 
to get CHA started. They usually 
offer few or no benefits to members 
unless they use the plan’s own doc- 
tors. They have grown relatively 
slowly in the last 15 years: While 
other health insurance companies 
have grown tenfold, the independents 
have only about doubled their mem- 
bership and have only some 10-mil- 
lion people enrolled now. 

Hospital care. All the main health 
insurance plans, with the exception 
of the independents, put their heav- 
iest emphasis on covering the costs 
of medical care in the hospital. This 
seems a laudable aim, for the costs 
of hospitalization usually are the 
highest in medical care and—on the 
surface—the most easily controlled. 

Beneath the surface, this emphasis 
leads to the plans’ major disadvan- 
tages. Doctors send more and more 
patients to hospitals for treatment 
that they used to give in their offices 
or in their patients’ homes. One rea- 
son for this lies in the vast expansion 
of scientific medicine: Much of the 
new equipment for new techniques 
and for making old techniques safer 
is centered in the hospitals. 

There are other reasons why the 
rate of admission to hospitals, in pro- 
portion to population, is almost 
double what it was 20 years ago. 
Doctors can deal with many more 
patients if they are bedded down in 
one or two hospitals rather than 
spread out through a city and its sub- 
urbs. Higher volume for a doctor 
leads directly to higher income. The 
structure of health insurance plays a 
large role, too. With the costs cov- 
ered by their insurance, many pa- 
tients are positively anxious to be 
sent to a hospital—and to stay longer 
than necessary—for treatment that 
could be done in a doctor's office. 

Inflation force. A study by the 
University of Michigan, published 
last month, estimates that $15-million 
is added unnecessarily to hospital 
bills in Michigan by patients who 
stay in a hospital only a day or two 
longer than necessary. But there’s 
another side to the coin, as the study 
points out: Some patients leave the 
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Why a hospital costs so much to run 
Skilled care means high costs for hospitals like Dallas’ Baylor (above). 
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A hospital is much more than the average patient ever sees. 
It is, for example, a big pharmacy: Baylor’s pharmacy 
(above) costs $710,000 a year to run. 





wees eee 


New equipment is a must as medicine becomes more 
science, less art. Baylor’s 2-million-volt X-ray treatment unit 


cost $87,000. 


Laboratories where diagnostic tests can be made are second 


major item in a hospital’s costs: Baylor’s lab budget runs to 
$635,000 a year. 








Laundry, mundane but essential part of a hospital, is less 


expensive to run than technical facilities, but its budget at 
Baylor still runs to $130,000 a year. 


All night, all day a major hospital must be ready for emer- 


gency work with doctors and interns on call like this staff 
member on the night shift at Baylor. 
BUSINESS WEEK June 24, 1961 
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‘ ey ‘ 

1. New 2-way radios have housings vinyl- 

(a) eye-appeal (b) insulation 
(c) long wear 


Try this test on 
different uses for plastics 


(You can profit by keeping up-to-date) 


Sin 


coated for: 








2. Molded of phenolic, this projector housing 
(a) 8 pieces 


(c) 5 pieces 


has: (b) 2 pieces 











3. Heat-sealed in a polyethylene bag, this 

N.Y. Times recently: (a) was mailed to 

California (b) survived a blizzard 
(c) weighed more than 5 Ibs. 


ANSWERS 


1. (c). Vinyl dispersion coatings take hard usage in 
taxis, fork lifts, construction equipment, where ra- 
dios are used. 

2 (b) only 2 pieces include handle, louvers, side — 
everything but the wiring and lens. Phenolic readily 
molds into intricate patterns and thin sections. 

3. (a) and (c) are correct—a Sunday edition. Heat- 
sealed in polyethylene film 5 times faster than pre- 
vious packaging, it could also have taken (b). 


If you have questions—about plastics and 
their potential for your business—please ask 
us. We'll be glad to answer on the uses of 
BakELITE Brand polyethylenes, epoxies, phe- 
nolics, styrenes, and vinyls. Just write or call 
any of our offices or write Dept. CM-19F, 
Union Carbide Plastics Company, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 





‘Btrng Plastics 





BAKELITE and UNION CARBIDE 
are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation 
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hospital too early and forgo some 
$5-million worth of necessary or de- 
sirable services. But that still leaves 
$10-million worth of unnecessary 
medical care for which Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield, and the commercial in- 
surance carriers are billed. 

There's no doubt that the cost of 





hospital care is the biggest single 
force behind the inflation of health 
insurance costs. All the general forms 
of health insurance are stuck on this 
rock. A hospital is an extremely ex- 
pensive plant to build and to main- 
tain—and it is getting more expen- 
sive all the time. 





2. Why hospital costs are soaring 


To see where the money goes, take a 
close look at one of the country’s 
most efficiently run and highly re- 
garded centers of scientific medicine, 
Baylor Hospital (more formally, 
Baylor University Medical Center ) 
in Dallas (pictures, pages 156-157). 

Baylor is an 800-bed hospital, and 
thus in size 17th among the nation’s 
nongovernmental short-term _ hos- 
pitals. Its plant stands on the books 
at a value of $18-million; it costs 
some $84-million a year to run. 

“Costs have doubled in the last 10 
years,” says Boone Powell, its admin- 
istrator, “but if we hadn't fought 
every inch of the way they would 
have tripled.” It cost Baylor $19.80 
a day to look after its “average” 
patient in 1950—and $33.70 today. A 
460-bed wing built in 1950 cost 
$18.57 a sq. ft. Last year, Baylor 
added another 250-bed wing—at 
$28.50 a sq. ft. 

$20,000 per bed. Baylor, like 
most voluntary general hospitals 
around the country, relies on gifts 
and endowment income for its build- 
ing budget and for much of the new 
equipment it must buy. For the new 
wing opened last year it raised $2.7- 
million from the community, got a 
$250,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation, and borrowed about $2- 
million from institutional lenders. 
The extension cost Baylor about 
$20,000 a bed (including, of course, 
all the facilities needed to serve a 
patient in each bed). 

“It would have run to about an- 
other $5,000 per bed,” says Powell, 
“if we had had to put in a full range 
of new laboratory facilities, radi- 
ology equipment, and the like. We 
were lucky to have enough of that 
equipment already installed to serve 
the new wing.” 

Compounding costs. Month after 
month there’s a steady compounding 
of the costs of running the hospital’s 
scientific equipment, the machinery 
that must be available if medicine's 
new techniques are to be used. 
There’s $500,000 worth of major 
scientific equipment in the hospital, 
says Powell. Every year new devel- 
opments make about half of it obso- 
lete or inadequate, and it must be 
replaced. 

Labor costs have almost doubled 


in the last 10 years, and although 
hospital workers are notoriously ill- 
paid, payrolls still make up a large 
part of a hospital’s costs. “One of 
our rationalizations used to be that 
dedicated people didn’t need to be 
paid high salaries,” says Powell. 

Baylor’s nonprofessional employ- 
ees are getting from 60% to 90% 
higher salaries than they did a dec- 
ade ago, and their work week has 
been sharply reduced. Not until 
1953 did the 40-hour week come to 
Baylor’s employees; not long before 
that they worked 12 hours a day, 
six days a week, and for a good deal 
less money than they get now. 

Volume isn’t enough. Although 
the rate of admissions to hospitals 
is up all over the country, sheer vol- 
ume doesn’t help the hospitals’ 
budgets. For example: Baylor now 
discharges an appendectomy patient 
in three days instead of 14 days. 
But those first three days are the 
most expensive in terms of the hos- 
pital’s costs. Those are the days when 
a patient needs maximum nursing 
service, makes most use of the hos- 
pital’s diagnostic testing facilities. 

By charging a set daily rate, a 
hospital hopes to recoup the extra 
expense of the first few days of 
service by balancing it against the 
less costly later days of a patient's 
hospital stay. But steadily, the hos- 
pitals have been losing the benefit 
of those later days and must push 
their rates higher. 

Offsetting factors. This steadily 
declining average stay of a patient 
in the hospital might not, on the sur- 
face, seem to jibe with the much 
more often-repeated charge that too 
many people spend too long in the 
hospital. But the two trends do, in 
fact, go together. 

What's happening is that: (1) The 
rate of admission to hospital is now 
double what it was before World 
War II; (2) the average length of 
stay is not quite 50% less than what 
it was before World War II; and 
(3) the result is that, even though the 
average patient spends fewer days 
there, any time that he spends there 
unnecessarily—and the unnecessary 
spending this causes—is multiplied 
by a far larger factor. 

$16-billion business. The U.S. 
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Moyno’s “progressing cavities” successfully 
handle thin watery slurries, non-pourable abrasives, 
gnawing corrosives or suspended solids up to 1%” 
dia.—without crushing, foaming or aerating! Material 
contacts only one moving part, a screw-like rotor re- 
volving in a double-threaded stator. Where corrosives 
or abrasives are to be handled, rotor and stator are 
made of special resistant materials that minimize main- 
tenance and prolong pump life. Many materials now 
pumped by Moyno were once considered “unpump- 
able” . . . had run up prohibitive maintenance costs 
on other type pumps or ruined them completely! 
Moyno pumps are available in capacities to 500 gpm; 
pressures to 1000 psi. Learn more . . . write today for 
new Bulletin 100-BZ! 


Moyno’s unique pumping principle...as the 
hand turns the rotor... flow is right to left. 


ROBBINS & MYERS, IN C., Springfield, Ohio 


Fractional and Integral HP Electric Motors * Electric Hoists and Overhead Traveling Cranes * Moynog Industrial Pumps 


Propellair, Industrial Fans * R &M-Hunter Fans and Electric Heat * Trade-Wind Range Hoods and Ventilators 
Subsidiary companies at: Memphis, Tenn., Pico Rivera, Calif., Brantford, Ontario 








| CHAMBERSBURG 


Ng! 


Wy ae 
SS oe Bs 


JOBBING LOT 
QUANTITIES 


das Made possible by the 


MODEL “C” IMPACTER with a program-controlled Feed Device 


A “BREAKTHROUGH” IN THE MECHANIZATION OF THE DROP FORGING PROCESS 


Write for new bulletin No. 110-L-1 “Chambersburg Cecomatic 
Process for the Jobbing-Type Production of Drop Forgings 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING COMPANY * CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 























This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these 
securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$40,000,000 


P. Lorillard Company 


4%8% Sinking Fund Debentures 
due June 1, 1986 


Price 99% 


and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such of the several Underwriters, including the un- 
dersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers Smith, Barney & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation ie Loeb & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Bestman Dillon, Union Section & Ce. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Frires & Co. Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Paribas Corporation 
Senne & Webstes Serpiliies Comention Dean Witter & Co. 














June 15, 1961. 
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Health Insurance 


has some 7,000 hospitals and some 
$16-billion is invested in them. Well 
over half of them, like Baylor, are 
general short-term voluntary _hos- 
pitals—the kind of institution that 
people generally mean when they 
use the word “hospital.” On their 
payrolls are some 1-milJlion employ- 
ees. 

These institutions are not, in a 
business sense, in competition with 
each other. So any _ businessman 
might assume that a lot of careful 
planning—in the setting up of new 
hospitals, the expansion of old ones, 
and in the equipping of all of them 
—has gone into their growth in the 
last several decades. He would be 
wrong. New hospitals are built, old 
ones expanded, and millions of dol- 
lars are spent on equipping them— 
all with hardly any planning. 

Drain on community. From the 
end of World War II, the federal 
government, through the Hill-Burton 
program, has granted money to help 
construction of new hospitals, and 
almost $1.4-billion of federal money 
has been spent through this program. 
To get the federal money, states have 
had to draw up plans for expansion 
of hospital services within their bor- 
ders; the federal grants go to the 
states and the states are supposed to 
hand them on only to hospitals that 
fit in with the statewide plan. 

In regions within the states, hos- 
pital planning councils in a few 
major cities have sought to coordi- 
nate the building of new hospitals 
and the expansion of old ones. 

But neither the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram nor the plans of the councils 
have worked well. In the expanding 
suburbs, hospitals have been spring- 
ing up all over. Philanthropy and 
loans have been available to back the 
kind of local pride that makes every 
town want its own hospital. In the 
cities, too, each large hospital has 
expanded as fast as fund drives have 
allowed and with little or no refer- 
ence to the expansion of the hospital 
in the next block. 

The initial expenses of setting up 
a new hospital or adding to an old 
one are high, with the average cost 
running to $20,000 per bed in most 
parts of the country. And the ex- 
penses of running hospitals are 
bounding upward at a rate of about 
5% a year. The bed that costs $20,000 
to install also costs $20,000 to main- 
tain every three years. A community 
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Health Insurance 


that starts out glowing with pride at 
the opening of its new hospital can 
soon find it a stiff drain on its phil- 
anthropic resources. So the hospital 
must edge its rates up, and the spiral- 
ing costs spin on. 

Duplication. Just as every town 
wants its own hospital, so every hos- 
pital board wants the fullest range 
of equipment it—and the community 
around it—can afford. There is prob- 
ably even less coordination on the 
equipping of neighboring hospitals 
than on construction. 

Thus there are, for example, cases 
of two middling-sized hospitals 
within a few miles of each other— 
neither of them in heavily populated 
metropolitan areas—buying expen- 
sive cobalt radiation equipment for 
cancer treatment, when one of these 
units (and they cost about $35,000 
apiece) would serve the whole area. 
Through this kind of duplication the 
hospitals’ costs go up, their charges 
follow, and health insurance rates go 
spiraling on. 

Government hand. So far no 
agency, public or private, has a man- 
date to deal with this duplication, 
and none does concern itself with 
the problem. But if the federal gov- 
ernment, under the Administration’s 
health insurance ‘proposals, starts 
paying hospital bills for the aged, it 
probably will become much more 
interested than it is now in such con- 
trollable costs as those. This is pre- 
cisely what happened in Canada 
where, since mid-1958, the federal 
and provincial governments together 
have been running a hospitalization 
program that covers close to 100% 
of the country’s 18-million people. 

Canada’s scheme, which this fiscal 
year will cost about $540-million and 
is met half from federal and _ half 
from provincial revenues, provides 
for government approval of all hos- 
pital construction. To keep a check 
on equipment, the provincial gov- 
ernments each year review the hos- 
pitals’ budgets. 

Nothing so far-reaching is con- 
tained in Kennedy’s proposals to 
Congress, but some of the leaders 
in the voluntary health insurance 
field believe that the government 
will take at least a stronger persua- 
sive role even if it sidesteps more 
direct review of these costs of build- 
ing and running hospitals. 

Union pressure. Some of the hos- 
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How good are the health plans? 


‘Hospital insurance, by making services more convenient 


to pay for, has encouraged generous use of hospital service. There's 


every indication that the American public wants this kind 


of service—and is willing to pay for it.’ 


Pres. George Bugbee of Health Information Foundation 


‘Federal controls over hospitals and medical 


practice would inevitably be part of such a program of federal 


health insurance for the aged under social security.’ 


Dr. E. Vincent Askey, president of American Medical Assn. 


‘If Blue Cross and Blue Shield keep operating 


the way they do now they'll risk bankruptcy. And if they collapse 


they could well bring everything down with them 


and lead us straight into government health insurance.’ 


E. Sidney Willis, head of General Electric Co.'s employee benefits service 


‘Under any system of health insurance, the public 


has to be satisfied that it is getting its money's worth. ... 


At the moment the public obviously doubts that it is.’ 


Pres. J. Douglas Colman, of New York City’s Blue Cross plan 


‘Strengthened Blue Cross plans can answer to an even 


greater degree the public need for a method of hospital payment...’ 
Columbia University School of Public Health report, 1960 


‘The benefits under our health insurance 


programs should not include financial incentives to unnecessary 


medical or surgical service...’ 


United Steelworkers’ medical care report, September, 1960 


‘Health plans based on group medical practice represent the only 


way | know of controlling the costs of medical care.’ 


Dr. Frederick D. Mott, executive director, 


Community Health Assn., Detroit 


pitals’ major costs, though, are be- 
yond their own control. Wages are 
the biggest of these. There is steadily 
growing pressure for unionization 
among their nonprofessional staffs. 


Across the nation last year there 
were some 350 attempts at unioniza- 
tion among hospital workers. About 
200 of these succeeded, and most 
led directly to higher wages. 


3. Who’s to control the costs 


“A few days longer than necessary 
in the hospital, multiplied by hun- 
dreds of thousands of patients, can 
seriously jeopardize voluntary health 


insurance .. .,” says the Michigan 
study on hospital over-use. 

Behind that statement lies the 
whole broad question of who's to 
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control the hospitals and their costs. 

Traditionally, the insurance com- 
panies and most of the Blue Cross 
plans have stood aside from control- 
ling the costs of the services they 
cover, beyond watching out for ob- 
viously fraudulent claims. 

Pressure on Blue Cross. In the 
last few years, as dissatisfaction with 
the plans has grown, pressure has 
been mounting to make Blue Cross 
responsible for watching over the 
costs and the efficiency of the hos- 
pitals. 

Most Blue Cross plans have been 
slow to respond to these pressures. 
Now, in some cities, the pressures 
are getting much stronger. A dispute 
that whipped up in Detroit two 
months ago shows what’s happening. 
There, when the Michigan Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield sought rate 
increases, the state’s insurance com- 
missioner, Frank Blackford, studied 
their claims and reported: “Our 
study establishes the impression that 
administrative personnel in both or- 
ganizations are more responsive to 
the views of doctors and hospital ad- 
ministrators than to those of the pub- 
lic.” 

The Michigan Blue Cross, typical 
of Blue Cross plans in many other 
areas, has a 41-member policymak- 
ing board: 21 of its members are 
representatives of the area’s hospi- 
tals, six are nominees of the Michi- 
gan Medical Society, and 14 repre- 
sent the public. The latter 14 are 
chosen by the other 27 members of 
the board. Insurance Commissioner 
Blackford has called for changes 
to make the public’s representation 
on the board much stronger, but the 
Michigan Blue Cross has yet to 
change the structure of its board. 

Philadelphia example. Blue Cross 
shows a different face in some other 
centers. For instance, the Philadel- 
phia Blue Cross plan, one of the 
most progressive in the country, two 
years ago sought to set up a system 
by which, instead of simply paying 
the cost of a hospital’s services to a 
plan member, it would put a pre- 
mium on the efficiency and quality 
of the hospital’s care. It has taken 
almost two full years of negotiations 
for Blue Cross to “sell” its new sys- 
tem to the hospitals. 

Other Blue Cross plans are study- 
ing the Philadelphia payment system 
and deciding whether to try to adapt 
it to their areas. There is growing 
pressure, too, for more stringent 
administration of the federal gov- 
ernment’s Hill-Burton hospital con- 
struction aid program, to reduce the 
number of small—30-bed and less— 
hospitals being built. 

Watchdogs. As the whole debate 
over health insurance gets hotter, 
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there is more and more pressure on 
the health insurers themselves—Blue 
Cross, Blue Shield, and the commer- 
cial insurance carriers—to take a far 
bigger part in watching over the 
costs of the services they cover and 
not to operate simply as fiscal agen- 
cies. 

The heads of a few Blue Cross 
plans believe that the voluntary non- 
governmental system of health in- 
surance can survive only if they make 
that change in their approach. For 
example, J. Douglas Colman, presi- 
dent of New York City’s Blue Cross 
plan, says that the plans can operate 
only so long as they hold public con- 
fidence—and that public confidence 
in Blue Cross clearly has been slip- 
ping. Colman, like others in health 
insurance, guesses that some form of 
government-sponsored health insur- 
ance for the aged will be in opera- 
tion by the end of next year. 

Federal plan. The federal pro- 
gram, as it stands in the proposals 
Pres. Kennedy made to Congress in 
February, is a_ six-part package. 
Financed out of social security con- 
tributions, it would apply to all over 
65 who are eligible for social security 
and would cover them for all but 
$90 worth of hospital care for up 
to a maximum of 90 days’ hospitaliza- 
tion in any single spell of illness. 
But it would also seek to keep down 
unnecessary hospitalization by (1) 
covering the cost of 180 days in 
nursing homes, which are far cheaper 
to run than hospitals; (2) meeting 
all but $20 worth of the cost of 
hospital outpatient clinic diagnostic 
services; and (3) meeting the cost, 
for a yet undetermined period, of 
visiting nurse services for people 
who are not too sick to be cared for 
at home. 

The rest of the Administration’s 
package proposes to grant federal 
funds to help in construction of more 
nursing homes, for improvement of 
visiting nurse services, and for re- 
search into hospital efficiency and 
regional planning; to make federal 
grants for construction and expan- 
sion of medical schools, and for 
scholarships for medical students; to 
put up more federal money for re- 
search into child health care, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and general 
medical research. 

AMA objects. There’s not much 
dispute over the final parts of the 
package, but there is intensive dis- 
pute over the program for health 
insurance for the aged. The AMA 
brands the idea as “socialized medi- 
cine” and backs instead the Kerr- 
Mills bill, which proposes to handle 
medical care for the aged through 
a combination of federal and state 
grants, keeping the administration of 
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the program out of Washington and 
leaving it to the 50 states to run. 

The Administration’s program has 
still to come before either Senate 
or House committees. Rather than 
risk a bitter fight in Congress, Ken- 
nedy may delay pushing his program 
until next year. 

Entering wedge. Some in _ the 
health insurance business believe 
that a federal program for the aged 
will be merely the entering wedge 
of a steadily growing federal involve- 
ment in health insurance. Says a 
vice-president of Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America, one of the 
major commercial carriers of health 
insurance: “The whole record of 
social security legislation is one of 
steady expansion. Every four years 
something new is added to existing 
programs, making them broader all 
the time. We're bound to see the 
same thing once the government 
enters the health insurance field.” 

But it is much more the U.S. habit 
to proceed in a wide variety of ways 
in meeting social problems like this. 
It's much more likely that Blue 
Cross and the other health insur- 
ance plans will be pushed steadily 
toward a change in the emphasis of 
their coverage, putting far more 
weight on meeting the cost of out-of- 
hospital diagnostic services and 
toward a much closer watch over the 
efficiency of hospitals. 

Basically, the problem is one 
that the U.S. has dealt with dozens 
of times before. The pace of tech- 
nological change is moving fast in 
medicine, just as it is in the other 
sciences. Fast technological change 
usually produces social problems, 
and in medicine and health care it 
has done precisely this. 

The institutions that have served 
well in the past have to change if 
they're to keep pace, and these social 
changes come more slowly. But they 
do come—and the result is usually 
a combination of government and 
private endeavor. This will probably 
be the path the U.S. will follow in 
hunting for better means to help 
meet the mounting cost of illness. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 

Single copies of this special 
report will be available in about 
four weeks to Business Week 
subscribers upon request with- 
out charge. Other copies will. be 
billed at 50¢ each. Prices on 
ey orders on request. Ad- 

ress orders for reprints to Re- 
print Dept., Business Week, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N.2. 











NEW ALL-ALUMINUM 
CHAIN LINK FENCE 


No painting—virtually no up- 
keep! New high-strength alloys 
mean fencing that stands solid 
and handsome through the years! 

Aluminum Chain Link is spec- 
ified for more and more industrial 
plants, highways, parks, play- 
grounds... because you save so 
much on maintenance. 

For more information call your 
Anchor’Man. For free catalog 
write to Anchor Fence, Dept. 
BW6,6661 Eastern Ave., Balti- 
more. 24, Maryland. 


ANCHOR FENCE 


made. of 


REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 


Watch Reynolds TV show: “HARRIGAN:AND 
SON,” Friday evenings, ABC-TV Network. 
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THE TREND 


By now it is abundantly clear that the Soviet Union 
has no interest in an effective ban on nuclear 
testing. At the Geneva conference the U.S. and 
Britain have gone to the limit in offering conces- 
sions, only to be met by Moscow’s insistence that 
the control organization be subject to a Soviet veto. 
To continue the test moratorium much longer 
under such circumstances would be folly. It would 
give Moscow what it has always wanted—an indefi- 
nite ban without inspection. Even now Washington 
. cannot be sure whether or not the Soviet govern- 
ment has been carrying out secret underground 
tests, thus gaining an advantage in new weapons. 
Pres. Kennedy has wisely rejected the Soviet 
proposal to merge the test-ban negotiations into 
the East-West talks on general disarmament that 
have been slated to start in August. This would 
merely prolong the moratorium to suit Soviet pur- 


Too soon to cry ‘wolf’ 


This week, the U.S. government closes the books 
on fiscal 1961 with a deficit of about $3-billion, the 
legacy of the 1960-61 recession. And, though the 
economy is moving into a recovery, the prospects 


are for a somewhat larger deficit in fiscal 1962—a . 


deficit currently estimated at $3.7-billion. 

This continuation of deficit financing inevitably 
raises the question of whether the economy may 
not be heading into a fresh outbreak of inflation. 
There have been skittery reactions to these 
assumedly inflationary deficits in the business and 
financial community, which is increasingly con- 
cerned about low-cost foreign competition (page 
63)—and which has by no means forgotten last 
years gold rush and balance-of-payments strains. 

There is good reason to be conceraed about the 
present and prospective deficits, but to conclude 
that they spell immediate inflation is certainly 
premature. And to become so hypnotized with the 
deficits that we fail to look ahead to the next swing 
of the budgetary cycle is dangerously shortsighted. 

There are several important lessons that we 
can learn from our experience in the past five 
years. The first is that our federal tax structure 
is set up so that a budget deficit is the normal 
consequence of a slump in general business. And 
since it comes at a time when there is slack both 
in the labor market and in industrial capacity, such 
a deficit does not have the classic inflationary 
impact that might be expected of it. 

The fiscal 1961 and 1962 deficits, in fact, promise 
to be moderate by comparison with the $12.4-bil- 
lion deficit in the administrative budget that the 
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End of the line for atom test ban 






poses. For there does not seem to be the slightest 
chance that these broader talks will prove to be 
anything more than a propaganda contest. 

In view of the facts, the President really has no 
choice except to order_the resumption of U.S. 
nuclear tests at an early date. There may be some 
political advantage in delaying the decision a few 
more weeks, while a further effort is made to put 
the blame for failure squarely on Moscow’s shoul- 
ders, where it belongs. It may also be wise for the 
U.S. to resume its testing with non-military tests 
such as the Plowshare series on peaceful uses of 
the atom (page 35). In this way, we might reduce 
the shock to world opinion. 

But act we must if the U.S. is not to be regarded 
in Moscow and throughout the world as a soft 
touch—a nation without the resolution to look after 
its legitimate interests and its military security. 


Eisenhower Administration was forced to run in 
fiscal 1959 during the last recession. Even that 
huge deficit—the biggest we have ever experienced 
in a peacetime year—did not kick off an inflation. 

The important thing to remember is that as 
soon as business began to come out of the 1958- 
59 recession, the federal budget swung over to a 
surplus with disconcerting speed. In the first quar- 
ter of calendar 1959, it was running a deficit at 
an annual rate of $17-billion (on a cash basis, 
including the operation of the government trust 
funds). By the second quarter of 1960, it had 
flipped over to a surplus at a rate of $7-billion. 

This violent swing of $24-billion in federal 
finances was one of the main reasons that the 
recovery from the 1958-59 recession aborted. The 
tax system pulled money out of the economy so 
fast that the upswing in business never got a 
chance to run its normal course. 

The prospects are that the swing will be less 
violent this time. But there is every reason to 
expect that as the recovery proceeds, the budget 
again will run a substantial surplus. It is not too 
soon to look ahead to that time.- 

The fact that we are running a deficit at the 
moment should not blind us to the fact that in a 
very short time the “deflationary gap” between 
federal receipts and federal spending may once 
again be our problem. Now is the time to draw up 
our plans for reforming the tax system and pro- 
viding the long overdue tax relief that the economy 
needs. Otherwise, we may find that this recovery, 
too, is throttled before it has properly begun. 
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All Teletype sending and receiving equipment— 
page printers, tape punches and tape readers—can be 
used in Data-Phone service, the new Bell System meth- 
od of data transmission via regular telephone lines. 


Data can be speeded over local or long distance 
lines—to a single destination or to several destinations 
simultaneously. The data can be received on plain 
message paper . . . punched paper tape . . . or margin- 
ally perforated business forms of almost any size. 
And always there is a “home record” of what is sent. 


Significant paper work simplification and time 
savings can be achieved in handling accounting and 
billing information, inventories, payrolls, invoices, 
sales orders, ticket pick-up and numerous other kinds 
of business detail. If desired, punched tape can be 
obtained as a by-product of both sending and receiv- 
ing operations, for later use with business machines. 


TELE TYPE 


CORPORATION © sussiomny of Western Electric Company we. 


Teletype equipment in Data-Phone service 








A growing number of firms are already using 
Teletype equipment over Data-Phone circuits. For 
example, companies that purchase large quantities of 
airline space place orders by phone, then receive 
tickets on Teletype printers right in their own offices. 
With this method, tickets are received faster, mes- 
senger service is eliminated, and records for account- 
ing purposes are automatically provided. 


Teletype Corporation manufactures page printers 
and tape units such as the Model 28 equipment illus- 
trated above for the Bell System and others who 
require the utmost reliability from their data com- 
munications facilities. 

If you would like to investigate the advantages 
of Teletype equipment for your business, write to 
Teletype Corporation, Dept. 14-F', 5555 Touhy Ave- 
nue, Skokie, Illinois. 
























W herever 
power lives... 


it takes specialist8 to keep it alive 
The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance (@febeek ol-bebaete-mpet-aelebenaystel-mepuct-peae 
ization of specialists in the exacting field of 
inspecting Eb oke Gp bel-see weelcwe clehui-) mace Ree gobeet=senm 
sGa-jp cole) usin et-beumol0OMmmu-beel-leME-beleMls> qel-sul-selelerel 
field inspectors, its engineering staff, its 
underwriters, its special agents and claims 
people—all have but one purpose: to protect 
you against loss from accident to your boil- 
ers, pressure vessels, turbines, engines, elec- 
trical and®* refrigerating equipment. When 
Agelebunele)el-)ur-betembect-lepebbet-omapbet_jebu-belelcm rm. fagel 
this company you know you have the best. 
Because > 





since 1866, the insuring and safeguarding of 


- power equipment has been the only business of 


The Hartford Steam Boiler 
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Company : 
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Remember, INSPECTION 


is our middle name 
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Positive Control 


Even though dwarfed by the giant forces tapped by science, 


man dictates where and when they must stop and go. 
Nowhere is this power to regulate more important than in 
controlling the piped fluids, gases, and steam used in in- 
dustry to process high quality products for countless needs 
... to generate electricity economically. Manning, Max- 
well & Moore makes many of the shut-off valves that 
control flow in process and power piping. In numerous 
other industries as well, various types of Hancock valves 


Ashcroft 
Consolidated Gauges and 


H Safety Relief » Pneumatic 
Valves Transmitters 


Hancock Consolidated 
Bronze and Safety 
Steel Valves Valves 


AXWELL 


Mi 


TRADE MARK 


MANNING 
IN| SNOOW 9 


An industrial Company That Serves All Industry ° 


Canada: Manning, Maxwell & Moore of Canada, Ltd., Galt, Ontario > 
Moore S.A., Fribourg, Switzerland * Latin America: Export Division, Chrysler Building, New York, N.Y. 


have been giving dependable service since 1877. 

Other products for industry that MMM manufactures 
in great variety include pressure gauges, thermometers, 
temperature and pressure regulators, safety and safety 
relief valves, cranes and hoists. 

District offices and industrial distributors in the United 
States and Canada, as well as agents and manufacturing 
licensees throughout the world, are at your service. Your 
inquiry is invited. 


Temperature 


; (@) ry Si 
di ja ‘ - 
3 Budgit and Shaw-Box 
F : Load Lifter j Overhead 
and Pressure Ashcroft Air and Electric 
Industrial Electric Hoists Traveling 


Thermometers Cranes 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


Executive Offices: Stratford, Connecticut 


Europe: Manning, Maxwell & 
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DO YOUR FASTENING METHODS 


MEASURE UP 10 























THIS ONE? 


We've yet to uncover a fastener that 
matches the cost-cutting talents of 
Acme Steel Wire Stitching 


Are your present fastening methods producing 
with lowest material cost, fastest operating speed, 
highest quality workmanship ? Investigate Acme 
Steel Wire Stitching .. . to be sure. 


This method promotes such substantial sav- 
ings, it is outmoding conventional stapling, rivet- 
ing, spot welding, threaded fastening and adhe- 
sion methods in a host of assembly operations. 


A high speed Acme Steel Wire Stitcher takes 
wire directly from a coil—cuts it... forms it into 
proper size “staples”... then drives thousands 
of them without a pause for reloading. Result: 
pre-punching, tapping, drilling, hole aligning 
and screwdriving steps are completely eliminated. 
You can join many combinations of metallic or 
non-metallic materials with uniformly high fas- 
tening strength and speed. Material and man- 
power savings are tremendous. 


Naturally, wire stitching is no cure-all for every 
industrial assembly job. But, an objective analy- 
sis by men who know will tell if this advanced 
method is feasible in your operation. Ask your 
local Acme Idea Man for recommendations. Or, 
send samples of materials you wish fastened to: 
Wire Stitching Laboratory, Acme Steel Company, 
Dept. BFCP-61, 135th Street & Perry Avenue, 
Chicago 27, Illinois. 


IDEA LEADER IN 


STITCHING - FRAMING - STRAPPING 































WIRE STITCHING'S TALENTS EXTEND TO MANY FIELDS 

Acme Steel Wire Stitchers are closing and reinforcing corrugated boxes 
and containers of every variety...binding books and literature... bagging, 
carding and labeling packages. 









THE BEST 
COMMUNICATIONS 


IN THE WORLD 


CAN’T HELP 
YOUR BUSINESS 
IF YOU 

DON’T KNOW 
ABOUT THEM 








This man can bring you the whole story! 
He’s one of our Communications Consultants. 
He brings ‘‘ideas.”’ 


He shows businesses, both large and small, 

how Bell System communications can help them 
reduce paperwork, save time, cut costs, 

keep customers happy, boost sales and profits. 


He’s done it for hundreds of firms— 
and he can do it for yours. 


He’s trained to analyze business operations 
and to find better, more profitable ways 
to use modern communications. 


He’s backed by Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
world renowned for communications research. 


He can help your business—and his counsel 

is yours without cost or obligation. 

Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office and 
ask for a Communications Consultant. 


BELL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


The one source for all business communications 





Base map copyrighted by Hearst Magazines, 


How to put a new pin on the map 


Serve your new market direct from the factory with TWA Air Freight. No need for a new 
distributor, warehousing, extra inventory, other expenses! You can even compete with local 
suppliers in price and speed of delivery... with fast TWA Air Freight. Exclusive one- 
carrier service between 70 U.S. cities and 23 overseas trading centers with TWA SuperJets 
and Jetstream Express flights. Dependable, world-wide schedules no other airline can match. 
Almost anything goes TWA Air Freight...and often for less than by surface transportation. 


How modern is your distribution system? Look again...domestic and international 
air freight rates coming down! Call your nearest TWA Air Freight office today! 


For free booklet on how to increase 

FRA sales and profits, write S. C. Dunlap, 
Vice President, Trans World Airlines, 

AlR FREIGHT 380 Madison Avenue. New York 17. N.Y. 
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Early this year Celanese, through its Canadian 
affiliates, Celgar Limited and Columbia Cellulose Com- 
pany, Limited, brought into production an extremely 
modern bleached kraft pulp mill near Castlegar in 
southeastern British Columbia. The mill’s capacity ex- 
ceeds 500 tons a day. 

“& This summer a large sawmill, built adjacent to 
the pulp mill, will also start operations. Annual 
capacity: 74,000,000 board ft. 

“% Together the two plants will represent an in- 
vestment of $50,000,000 —and together they will effect 
efficient utilization of the species and qualities of timber 
in the area. 

#&% Celanese, which operates another pulp mill at 
Prince Rupert, B. C., was first attracted to the Arrow 
Lakes region because of the large stands of timber 
which had long been only partially utilized by small 
local sawmills. 

% Surveys further indicated that a great deal of 
timber was within 15 miles of the Columbia for easy 
towing to a mill site. The river itself provided almost 
unlimited supplies of clean water. Power, transporta- 
tion to major markets, and skilled workers were also 
available. 

&% Working closely with the government of British 
Columbia, Celgar Limited was granted Tree Farm 
Licence No. 23 covering the right to cut on almost 
900,000 acres. 

& The forests of this area contain on the one 
hand hemlock, spruce, balsam, fir and larch—all good 
pulp species—as well as cedar, Douglas fir and white 
pine, principally lumber species. * 


Celanese opens 
new *50,000,000 


pulp and sawmill operation 
at Castlegar, B. C. 


%& To log the area efficiently, it is necessary to 
cut all species. And to utilize each at its highest market 
value both the pulp and lumber facilities are required. 


& Moreover, the pulp mill will supply the saw- 
mill steam, power and water, while the sawmill will 
return chips for the pulp mills digesters and hogged 
fuel for its steam plant. 

&% The well balanced, high grade kraft from the 
pulp mill will be sold to paper and paperboard mills 
in Canada and the United States for use in white pack- 
aging papers, tissues, towels, magazine stock, photo- 
graphic paper, writing papers and similar products. 
Combined with the sulphite capacity of the Prince 
Rupert plant, the Castlegar operation will make 
Celanese a major factor in market pulps. 


~&% The use of paper and paperboard around the 
world is increasing rapidly with population growth, in- 
creasing literacy, and rising standards of living. The 
Food and Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations predict a world consumption rise for paper 
and board, other than newsprint, from 45 million metric 
tons in 1955 to 71 million in 1965. Against this demand, 
we expect Celgar’s premium quality pulp to enjoy a 
continuous demand. 

& The full utilization of these rich Canadian 
forest resources—to the permanent benefit of the peo- 
ple in the area, as well as to the profit of the company 
—is another example of Celanese awareness of growth 
opportunities at home and abroad. Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. Celanese® 
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BRINGS EXTRA VALUE | 
TO SHIPS OF TODAY AND TOMORROW |. 
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New cost-cutting marine diesels from Turbines for missile-launching frigates—The first of the Navy’s 
Allis-Chalmers are bringing owners of both new high-speed frigates are powered by Allis-Chalmers propulsion 
work and pleasure boats fuel savings up to 27 steam turbines. Built to save space and weight, and withstand the 
percent. That’s like having an extra fuel sup- punishment of high shock, these marine power plants provide the 
ply ... extra performance... at no extra cost. kind of performance and dependability our modern fleet demands. 





In a tug, nuclear submarine or giant carrier, dependable performance is a mark that every 
mariner prizes. This is one reason why Allis-Chalmers marine equipment is welcome aboard 
ships all over the world. It not only measures up to the highest performance standards for 
modern vessels, but provides an extra measure of reliability —built in. This combination of 
performance and dependability is the result of a century-old company tradition of real care in 
design, materials and workmanship — extra value we strive for in every product we make. 














World's largest nuclear submarine, the Pumps for the liner, United States —The fastest passenger ship afloat 
Triton, is equipped with Allis-Chalmers _ relies on the high performance standards of over 100 Allis-Chalmers 
steam condensers. They delivered efficient, pumps and the unmatched service organization behind them. The 
dependable performance throughout its pumps meet a range of applications from fire protection to air 
famous undersea voyage around the world. conditioning... from power plant service to water supplies. 


POW LHR FOR A GROWING WORLD 
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Now more attractive than ever, modern stainless steel 
is trimming the cost of beautiful appliances. 

Republic Bright Annealed Stainless Steels for mold- 
ing, trim, and main members require far less processing. 
You reduce or eliminate the need for costly buffing. And, 
the bright annealing process eliminates the possibility 
of chromium depleted areas. 

Uniformly bright, Republic Bright Annealed Stain- 
less Steel is the economical way to achieve lasting 
beauty. Republic also offers continuous rolled stainless 
sheet 60 inches wide (not yet available in bright 
annealed finish), a more uniform sheet with a better 
finish. 

Contact your Republic representative or mail the 
coupon for complete information. 
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EXCELLENT PAINT-GRIPPING surface characteristics and corrosion resistance of 
Republic Electro Paintlok® are not affected by forming operations. Produced 
by electro-galvanizing, plus a chemical treatment, Electro Paintlok not only 
holds paints, lacquers, and enamels better, but has an exceptionally smooth 
surface that results in finished, painted products with more eye appeal. Mail 
coupon for more information. 





MASS PRODUCTION FORMING processes do not damage the uniform, 
fight zinc coating of Republic Continuous Galvanized Sheets. This 
product is ideal for appliance-making applications where cor- 
Sheets stays tight, resists flaking, peeling, or spalling. Hot dip galvanizing plus rosion resistance and low initial cost are considerations. Zinc 
special heat treatment give galvannealed a graduated coating of iron-zinc coating won't crack, flake, or peel under any forming process 
alloys between the pure zinc outer surface and the base metal. The tough, permitted by the base metal. Costly dipping after fabrication is 
uniform protective finish is spangle-free, provides an ideal paint base, with- eliminated. To get more information, send coupon. 
stands temperatures up to 750°. Send coupon. 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 

DEPT. BW-2306-A 

1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Please send additional information on the following: 
O Bright Annealed Stainless Steel 

O Continuous Rolled Stainless Sheet 

O Electro Paintlok Sheets 

0 Galvannealed Sheets 

O Continuous Galvanized Sheets 


wane 
REPUBLIC STEEL 


REPUBLIC HAS THE FEEL FOR MODERN STEEL 
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IF YOU CAN ANSWER “YES” TO TWO 
OF THESE QUESTIONS... 


1. Does your plant average one or more workers per 300 square feet? 


2. Do you pay annual wages, including benefits, of $25 or more per square foot ? 


3. Does one out of seven of your workers quit every year ? 


4. Does labor amount to 25% or more of your total manufacturing cost ? 


FACTORY AIR CONDITIONING SHOULD 
PAY OFF FOR YOU! 


Why do the questions above relate so directly 
to the profitability of air conditioning? Let’s 
discuss each of them in order: 


1. The higher the concentration of workers in 
a given area, the less the cost of air condition- 
ing per worker and the greater the return on 
the investment as air conditioning increases 
worker productivity. Experience shows that 
air conditioning pays off quickest in plants of 
300 square feet or less per worker. 


2. Where labor rates are high, concentration 
of workers is less important. For example, the 
return on an air conditioning investment will be 
half again as much in the case of $3.75-per-hour 
workers as it is for $2.50-per-hour workers. 
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3. Voluntary labor turnover usually amounts to 
15% annually. Many studies show this figure 
is substantially reduced by air conditioning. 


4. Wherever labor represents a large share of 
the cost of a product, the profit potential of air 
conditioning is high—regardless of worker 
concentration or annual wages per square foot. 


Did you answer “yes” to two or more? If so, 
you owe it to yourself to make an air condition- 
ing investment analysis of your plant. Your 
engineer or consultant can do this in a few 
hours by using the Carrier Investment Analy- 
sis. Write for a copy to Carrier Air Condition- 
ing Company, Syracuse 1, N. Y. In Canada: 
Carrier Air Conditioning Ltd., Toronto. 





Air Conditioning Company 
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“| invite you to consult our 
Industrial Division. They can 
help you find a Florida plant 

~ location with unique advantages.’ 
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Florida’s Industrial Expansion is Statewide 


Florida’s recent industrial growth is not con- 
fined to a few major areas. Within the 4% 
years ending June 30, 1960, new industrial 
plants (or expansions of present facilities) 
were started in all 67 of the state’s counties. 
And many important companies chose 
to locate in places definitely “‘non-metro- 
politan.”” GE and Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
for example, in Largo (1960 population 
5,802). Electric Condenser Products, sub- 
sidiary of New Haven Clock, in Brooksville 
(3,301). DuPont at Starke (4,806). Florida 
Rock Products at Live Oak (6,544). 
And each individual organization had 
its own reason that led to its specific choice. 
For example: Davison Chemical Co. and 
International Mining and Chemiical chose 
Bartow for nearnegs to chemical deposits. 
For the same reason, Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical picked Clear Spring and Nichols. 
Chemstrand chose Pensacola for a nylon 
development center, St. Regis Paper chose it 
for a pulp-bleaching operation, because of the 
availability of pure water in great volume. 
McDonnell Aircraft decided on Cocoa 
Beach, Convair on Cocoa—both to be in 


Florida 


in New York City visit the 
Florida Showcase 


in Rockefeller Center 





the middle of missile developments. And 
many smail makers of electronic compo- 
nents are locating in the Orlando-Melbourne 
area to be near major industrial users of 
their products. 

Food Fair Stores and Walgreen chose 
Jacksonville as warehousing and distribu- 
tion point for the Southeast—thus follow- 
ing the lead of Winn-Dixie and A & P. 

Kaiser Gypsum and U.S. Gypsum located 
in Jacksonville, U.S. Plywood in Tampa, 
National Gypsum in Port Tampa City — 
to serve Florida’s booming construction 
industry. 

Metropolitan Miami already has become 
a major fashion center. 43 of Florida’s 7 
new apparel operations have located there. 


Let Us Help You Pick Your Spot 


Come to Florida. Whatever you seek first 
in a plant location, Florida has it. Close- 


ness to raw materials. Closeness to markets 
(industrial or consumer). 

Availability of skilled manpower. People 
like to live and work in Florida. Educational 
opportunities for your workers and their 
children. A favorable ‘‘climate”’ for indus- 
trial growth (sensible taxes on business, 
sound labor laws). 


Mail Coupon for Free Plant Location Guide 

and Free Vacation Guide 
One booklet tells how the Industrial Division of 
the Florida Development Commission can help 
you choose the location most suitable to your 
needs. This Division offers studies covering 
markets, manpower, raw materials, transporta- 
tion, supplier industries, etc. We will be glad 
to arrange meetings with community leaders 
to help make your decision easier. We will not 
disclose your identity, unless you specifically 
authorize us to. The other booklet will help you 
plan your vacation trip to see for yourself how 
much Florida has to offer. 











Mr. Wendell Jarrard, Chairman 

Florida Development Commission, Room 4003-A g 

Tallahassee, Florida 4 
FOR FREE Please send me free booklets “Guide for locating your § 
PLANT plant in Florida” and “Florida Vacation Guide.” 5 
LOCATION maa) fg Nome 4 
GUIDE AND FREE Firm Nome j 
VACATION GUIDE Address a 

City Zone State 
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Profit from practical power: 


,400 
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City special—This compact-design model BC-160 truck 
with D-301 engine and city van body furnishes a work- 
ing match of power, capacity and application—unbeat- 
able in the 16,000 to 19,000 Ib. GVW class. _~ 


TOTAL MILEAGE PER YEAR 


10,000 


r 


V-304 


20,000 


TYPICAL CUMULATIVE 4 
FUEL COST WITH <7 


GASOLINE ENGINE 


30,000 40,000 50,000 














CUMULATIVE 
DIESEL ENGINE 
SAVINGS 




















FUEL COST WITH 
D-301 DIESEL ENGINE 
—+--— 














TYPICAL CUMULATIVE 








Now an economic “prove out” of diesels 
can work for your short-haul, city deliv- 
ery operations. It works because INTER- 
NATIONAL engineers have come up with a 
small, lightweight diesel for medium- 
duty service— the INTERNATIONAL D-301 
engine. It costs you so little more than a 
V- 8 that it pays off even in freight trans- 
fer, pickup and delivery or produce han- 
dling operations. 


The graph at left proves this. In tests 
and in actual use, the D-301 has consist- 
ently delivered fuel savings of 40 to 45% 


Go diese 








45372 B 


when compared to gasoline V- 8’s in the 
identical service. The more miles per 
truck, the greater your savings. 


The D-301 diesel in INTERNATIONAL 
B-160 and BC-160 Series trucks means 
day-to-day dependability, year-in, year- 
out durability. Your INTERNATIONAL 
Dealer can estimate the fuel savings 
pay-off you can expect in your moderate- 
speed, moderate-load (16,000-19,000 Ibs. 
GVW), short-haul and delivery applica- 
tions when you equip with the new 
INTERNATIONAL D-301 diesel engine. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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As a 5-foot pickup, the SCOUT scoots out 
on local service, carries parts and tires, 
will pick up supplies, hot shot a delivery 
-—do just about anything you want it to. 
Steel top standard, soft vinyl top optional. 








It’s the new concept in low-cost vehicles, 
the SCOUT from INTERNATIONAL. A 4- 
cylinder, 93 hp COMANCHE engine gives 
this 100 in. w.b. baby all the zip you could 
ask for. Optional 4-wheel-drive turns it 
into a tiger where the going’s rough. 
Winch, snow plow, 2 soft vinyl tops, steel 
Travel-Top, radio, heater-defroster are 
: General utility leader—A conventional, optional to meet your every need. 
medium-duty model B-160 truck with D-301 
engine and 16 ft. stake body—doubles as a handy 
platform—a “can-do” truck of a thousand uses. 








Modern compact -design—INTERNATIONAL D-301 Engine gives you 
low-cost diesel performance for short- 








: haul, city delivery service. Naturally It’s a convertible—Terrific for terminal 
i aspirated 6-cylinder 301 cu. in. engine Supervision, carries a big load. 
delivers 113 hp at 3,000 rpm. Weighs 
\L only 902 lbs. or 8 lbs. per horsepower. 
1s High torque (228 lb. ft.) at low speed 
r- (1600 rpm) for low consumption of 
.L No. 2 diesel fuel and long life between 
15 overhauls. Direct electrical starting 
- (12V) and a simplified, low-pressure 
a fuel system make it easy to drive It’s fully-enclosed—Lightest P&D unit in 
i service-free miles. The D-301 has the your fleet. Cargo is protected and dry. 


heavy-duty advantages of a fully-hardened crankshaft, reinforced crank- 
case, heat resistant exhaust valves. International Harvester Co., Chicago. 


2) * 
It’s a runabout—Fully stripped down, can 
do all kinds of jobs, will go across country 
® 


if needed. Great for any outdoor activity. 
WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 
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Corrosion-safe 

components for 
petro-chemical 

and petroleum 

processing 


Rust-free commercial 
water heaters 


smokestacks 


Pipe of 
glass-lined steel or 
reinforced glass fiber 


ulcer-pr oof Innar OS createc by 


Q. Smith to withstand corrosion in processing 


e 





ed reactors 
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Corrasion-guarded meters 


Compounds that can chew through 
steel lurk in many modern proc- 
esses — so much so, in fact, that 
much of today’s production would 
be impossible without tanks, 
vessels, pipe and the like with 
ulcer-proof “innards.” 

A. O. Smith has long been a 
leader in developing equipment 
of this typé — among the first 
manufacturers, for example, to 
successfully wed corrosion-stop- 
ping glass to steel. And A. O. 
Smith scientists have developed 
dozens of other techniques to solve 


Atomic reactors 
and components 


Alloy- and glass-lined 


heat exchangers 


both simple and severe corrosion 
problems ~— in products ranging 
all the way from reactor vessels 
to factory smokestacks.* 

For even more critical condi- 
tions, the “innards” of A.O.Smith 
equipment are clad with sophisti- 
cated alloys—so strong and depend- 
able that they are specified for 
nuclear reactors where they must 
serve for years without inspection 
or repair. Manufacturing equip- 
ment with ulcer-proof “innards” 
is just one facet of A. O. Smith 
corporate activity in industry, 


By 
at 


Glass-protected 
automated bulk 
torage systems 


agriculture, transportation and 
national defense. For further in- 
formation, we invite you to write. 
*Perhaps you have had personal experience with 
A. ©. Smith glass-on-steel in a PERMAGLAS® 


home water heater—the only make unconditionally 
warranted against rust-out. 


Through research 6) ..@ better way 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
A. O. Smith INTERNATIONAL S. A. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 





REA EXPRESS IS ON THE MOVE WITH THE MOST COMPLETE SHIPPING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 
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more coming! 


Books and Printed Matter 

Shoes and Other Footwear 

Wearing Apparel 

Business and Office 
Machines and Accessories 

Automobile, Truck or 
Trailer Parts 

Hand Tools, Electric and 
Pneumatic 

Curtains and Drapes 

Sheets, Towels and 
Tablecloths 

Piece Goods 

Abrasives, viz: Cloth, 
Paper and Wheels 

Farm Implements and Parts 

Greeting Cards 

Rugs and Carpets 

Tufted Textile Products 

Typewriters and Parts 

Automatic Controls, Electric 
Switches, Meters, Thermostats 

Casters 


REA Express smashes shipping 
charges! New facilities, improved 
services permit lowered costs on 
all these commodities. And the 
savings are passed on to you in 
solid, dollars-and-cents cuts to 
help you increase profits, slash 
shipping expense, meet compe- 
tition. If you ship any of these 
commodities, check REA Ex- 
press first. You'lloftenfindR EA 
charges lower than motor carrier. 
Call your local REA office for 
specific information. 
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Sporting Goods 

Drugs, Pharmaceuticals 

Insecticides 

Silver and Silver Alloys 
of Particular Manufacture 

Razors and Razor Blades 

Toilet Preparations 

Office Equipment and 
Supplies 

Bicycles, Children’s Vehicles 

Chains, Belting, Sprockets 
and Similar Items 

Photographic Equipment 
and Supplies 

Hand Tools other than 
Electric or Pneumatic 

Builders’ Hardware, Specialties 
and Related Articles 

Biological Products 

Laboratory Equipment 

Surgical and Medical 
Instruments and Supplies 

Fire Extinguishers and Parts 





wane 


Pencils, Ball Point Pens 
and Related Articles 
Manufactured Tobacco 
Products 
Machinery and Machine Parts 
Chewing Gum 
Firearms and Ammunition 








HAS A 
NEW 
NAME 


REA EXPRESS 


TRUCK, PLANE, SHIP, TRAIN 






































Feeding the roots of progress in the cement industry 


Cement—the matrix of world con- 
struction—is in the USA a 1.3 billion 
dollar industry. Continuing technologic- 
al advances keep this basic industry 
efficient, competitive and responsive to 
changing requirements in building and 
construction. Fuller Company, whose 
pneumatic materials handling and pro- 
cess equipment figures in a wide range 
of industries, plays an important role 
here. 

In more than 35 years of growing 
with the industry, Fuller has pioneered 


See Chemical Engineering Catalog for details and specifications. 


manufacturing innovations now stand- 
ard in the field techniques and 
equipment that have influenced vast 
improvements in the design of entire 
cement-producing plants. In these years 
Fuller has built an integrated organi- 
zation—Dracco Division, Traylor En- 
gineering & Manufacturing Division, 
Sutorbilt Corporation and Lehigh Fan 
and Blower Division. They are combin- 
ed to provide the cement industry every- 
where with advanced research, with the 
design and manufacture of equipment 


for crushing, grinding, preheating, burn- 
ing, cooling, blending, heat transfer, 
conveying, dust collection and process 
control. Fuller is now able to undertake 
contracts for complete new plants for 
cement manufacturing and for the 
modernization of older ones. 

Fuller is more than ever qualified to- 
day to help cement producers keep ce- 
ment competitive in prices and quality 
with existing alternate materials and 
those to come. For more details on 


Fuller’s capabilities, write today. 
2880 





Fuller 





FULLER COMPANY ¢ 180 BRIDGE ST. e CATASAUQUA, PA. 


SUBSIDIARY GF GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION © OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FULLER DIVISIONS 
Dracco * Lehigh Fan & Blower * Traylor Engineering & Manufacturing * Sutorbilt Corporation 
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PORTABLE 


“SERVICE CENTER” 


sparks new ideas and savings 





Hundreds of companies have saved money, improved 
products and cut production waste as the result of 
opportunities presented by the Ryerson ‘‘Metalogikit.”’ 

How? This unique kit is a veritable portable service 
center .. . lets you explore many alternatives to mate- 
rial you now use. For example, you can compare 
several different cutting methods on the same piece of 
steel to see which is best for your application. 

Following are a few random examples showing how 
Ryerson specialists, using the ‘“Metalogikit,’’ have 
helped customers with a variety of problems—many 
similar to those you may face every day. 

Only a supplier like Ryerson can offer this kind of 
value analysis help. Is your company taking full advan- 
tage of this service ? 





af pin, ; 


KIT SPOTS SAVINGS 


tyne 


Scratches and grooves normal to cold drawn, seamless tub- 
ing caused high manufacturing costs for a company making 
small, light-wall hydraulic cylinders. The small I1.D. had 
to be honed to eliminate these faults—often too much 
metal was removed for proper piston fit. A Ryerson spe- 
cialist suggested a switch to welded tubing. Using a sample 
from his ‘‘Metalogikit,’’ he pointed out the better finish 
that eliminates expensive honing. The switch was made 
with these results: higher production, low reject rate, im- 
proved product, lower purchase price per foot of tubing. 
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KIT SUGGESTS 
PROFITABLE 
SPEC CHANGE 


Fractures and rejects were extremely 
high for a manufacturer cold forming 
two severe bends in flat, hot rolled 
bars. A Ryerson specialist examined the %” x 2” bar stock 
and compared it with a sample of M-1020 flattened round 
bar from his ‘‘Metalogikit.’’ He explained how controlled 
carbon of Ryerson M-1020 bar would produce great cost- 
saving advantages in this operation over hot rolled, mild 
steel. After specs were changed to this Ryerson-supplied 
bar, fractures and rejects were substantially reduced— 
bringing new profitability. 


NEW ANGLES 
FOR 
CUTTING COSTS 





In making chairs, a furniture manu- 
facturer was using rolled aluminum 
angles in 6061-T6 alloy where strength was not an im- 
portant factor. A Ryerson aluminum specialist recom- 
mended using extruded angles in 6063-T5. Using a sample 
from his ‘‘Metalogikit,’’ he pointed out that this angle would 
provide all the strength needed in the application, is more 
easily formed and has a better finish. The change in mate- 
rial was made—cutting costs 15¢ per unit produced. 


STAINLESS 
FROM KIT 
LEADS TO 
SAVINGS 


This company had an emergency re- 
quirement for stainless sheets. Appli- 
cation had always called for Type 304, 16 ga. x 66” x 81’, 
polished on one side. Their Ryerson specialist questioned 
the need for polishing. From his ‘‘Metalogikit,’’ he showed 
them a sample of 304 with a 2B finish. The company 
readily agreed it was exactly the finish needed without 
polishing—saving delivery time and material cost. The 
Ryerson man further suggested 16 ga. x 72” x 144”, using 
the cutoff pieces for another job—reducing scrap waste on 
both requirements. Order was placed and delivered in 
plenty of time. Over-all result: a substantial saving. 


STEEL © ALUMINUM ¢ PLASTICS * MACHINERY 


RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Member of the <> Steel Family 
® 
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Planned Packaging moves merchandise 











Look What Comes With Our Paperboard)... 


scoring, folding, cutting. We’re eager to share this 
accumulated know-how with our customers. 


A valuable premium with every order . . . package mak- 
ing know-how. And it’s free! 

Our 17 machines in 8 mills make paperboard in nearly 
every type, grade and size a converter could want. 
Fifty years of making and working with fine paper- 
boards have given us a uniquely intimate knowledge 
of all their characteristics; how they accept printing, 


Ask the man from Packaging Corporation of America. 
He’ll tell you which of our papers will give you the 
combination of performance, appearance and economy 
you want, what sizes are best suited to your equipment; 
will give the least waste. Call or write... 


Packaging Corporation of America 


1632 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


CARTONS «+ CONTAINERS « DISPLAYS *« EGG PACKAGING PRODUCTS «+ MOLDED PULP PRODUCTS + PAPERBOARDS « PLASTICS 








AUTOMATION FROM FIELD TO FEED 
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Grain and Feed Merchandising Centers 















In these fields, 
Butler systems are 
master plans for progress 





When a company sells systems, as well 
as products, it makes a commitment to 
supply its customers not just with materi- 
als, but with answers... answers to ques- 
tions of efficiency, economy, and growth. 
By assigning itself such a task, Butler 
seeks to contribute master plans for 
progress in the fields it serves. 


Industrial Bulk Storage and Transportation 















For more information, please write 
for any of the following color brochures: 
Syste-Matic Farm Centers; Grain and Feed 
Merchandising Centers; Butler Building 
Systems for Commerce, Industry and the 
Community; Industrial Bulk Storage; or 
Transportation Equipment. N 









Butler Building Systems 








EDLOT...through Butler Syste-Matic ‘Centers 


Bf 


Today, there are fewer farms in this country. And fewer farmers. 
Yet those who remain are producing more food than ever before 
... even in the face of soaring costs. 





Efficiency is the reason — and the day of the strong back and 
pitchfork is just about over. The modern farmer is fast becoming 
automation minded! He can simply push a button to feed his 
cattle. Or pull a switch to dry his grain. Butler Manufacturing 
Company, a leading fabricator of pre-engineered metal products, 
is providing much of the basic equipment. 





















Medium-sized bins, for drying and storage of grain. Giant bins 
for big-volume storage. Feed tanks of all kinds—round, square, 
hopper-bottom. Tanks with special chemical coatings. Colorful 
metal buildings for grain and feed storage, tractor and implement 
shelter, stock facilities. A wide range of handling equipment. All 
assembled into complete, fully-integrated farmstead systems to 
assure maximum efficiency. 











The end result? Much, much more than an acceptable standard 
of living for the American farmer. For by increasing efficiency to 
record levels, he is living up to his great heritage . . . supplying 
an abundance of food for a growing world. 

















BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7313 EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 
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SRicaTiNG ME’ 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Bulk Storage, Transportation. Outdoor Advertising * Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels * Contract Manufacturing 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. * Birmingham, Ala. * Houston, Tex. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 














NATIONAL DISTILLERS... 
expanding in polyethylene...a growth industry 


Last year American industry marketed almost 114 
billion pounds of polyethylene resins here and abroad 

. more than 13 times the 90 million pounds sold 
only 9 years ago. National, through its U. S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals Division plants in Houston, Texas, 
and Tuscola, Ill., is a leading producer of this most- 
used plastic raw material. 

To meet increasingly varied industrial demands, 
U.S.I. tailors its PETROTHENE™ polyethylene 
resins to meet specific end-use needs. Nearly 100 vari- 
ations of 36 basic low and medium density resins 
were sold last year. These found such diverse applica- 
tions as quality housewares, vegetable and fruit bags, 
lightproof photographic film packages, overwrap for 


soft goods, plastic bottles and toys. Other uses in- 
cluded automobile door liners, containers, reactor 
shielding, closures, agricultural mulch and grease- 
proof coating for paper and paperboard. 

The Company has announced the construction of 
a new plant for the production of high density poly- 
ethylene, the fastest growing member of the poly- 
ethylene family. 

As new markets develop in the ever-expanding 
plastic field, National will be ready to meet demand 
through its continuing research and development 
program. Growth in polyethylene is just one phase of 
the Company’s broad program of expansion in 
plastics, industrial chemicals, fertilizers and metals. 


(NYD NATIONAL DISTILLERS and CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


THE COMPANY WITH THE ive 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
INDUSTRY FUTURE 


LIQUORS + INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS + PLASTICS + FERTILIZER CHEMICALS + METALS 














Foul-weather friend 


At Gen Tel good telephone service is a constant objective. 


For the telephone is more than a convenient instrument of 
business and pleasure: it is a vital voice in emergencies. 


Gen Tel’s people and equipment stand duty around the clock 
(and calendar) to be ready for all emergencies and take steps 
to assure reliable service at all times. 

For example, in our exchanges there is an ingenious device 
that “dials” many numbers during the night to test proper 
functioning of equipment. If some circuits are found to be 
inoperative, they are specially earmarked for fast inspection 
and repair. 

This is typical of the extra effort General Telephone & Elec- 
tronics makes to supply its territories in 31 states with the 
best and most reliable communications possible—and to make 
today’s telephone service today’s biggest bargain. 


General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 730 Third Ave., N.Y.17. 


GENERAL 
TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS ‘ex=) 








Five-foot circular diffusers of PLEXIGLAS at First National Bank of Marlin, Texas. Architect: Robert W. Maurice, AIA, Houston, Texas 


Plexiglas...for lighting that stands out and stands up 


Proper lighting is more than high footcandles and 
low brightness ratios. It conveys a quality feeling 
in keeping with the design of a handsome building. 
This is why so many of today’s best buildings have 
lighting equipment that includes diffusers or lenses 
made of PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic. In addition 
to providing highest efficiency in transmission 
and diffusion, PLEXIGLAS is a rigid, smooth, dur- 
able material—highly resistant to breakage and 
free from discoloration in long term service. 
PLEXIGLAS is the word for quality lighting. 





We will be pleased to send you the names of manu-~ 
facturers whose lighting equipment is based on 
the use of PLEXIGLAS. 


Chemicals for Industry 


iI ROHM ¢ HAAS 


COM PANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 





In Canada: Rohm & Haas Co. of Canada, Ltd., West Hill, Ontario 








PHOTO COURTESY OF MOLDED FIBER GLASS BOAT CO., UNION CITY, PA. 


Birth of a boat—with the help of Sun Oil 


Quality 


THE BEST ECONOMY OF ALL 


You can take it for granted that to- 
day’s fiber glass boat hulls, molded in 
giant hydraulic presses, are leakproof. 
That’s one of their greatest virtues. 
But a frequent trouble is an oil leak in 
the hydraulic press that molds the hull. 

Yet this need be no problem, because 
Sunoco’s research and development 
have produced quality oils designed to 
thwart leakage and to keep presses 


in continuous, trouble-free operation. 

From this same research have come 
dozens of quality products designed for 
specific applications . . . oils, greases, 
waxes, and petrochemicals, just toname 
a few. There’s one certain to solve 
your specific problem. Write to SuN 
Or Company, Philadelphia 3, Penna. 
In Canada: Sun Oil Company Limited, 


Toronto & Montreal. 








YOUR PRODUCT? 


Vicks 


Inhaler 
Ww 
Opens 


Cold-blocked nose 
Clear up to 


There’s a best package for every product—it’s one that stimulates a sale, 
puts a product into use, and creates an image that results in repeat sales. The Celanese Packaging 
Materials Center is ideally equipped to assist you in determining precisely the best package, 
and to supply you with both the material and the experience necessary to do the job most effectively— 
and economically. Celanese Plastics Company, Dept. 128-F, 744 Broad Street. Newark 2, N. J. 


Celanese ® 


MATERIALS FOR CC Pelarvcsc MODERN PACKAGING 


POLYETHYLENE FILM...ACETATE FILM AND SHEETING... PLASTIC CONTAINERS 





Celanese Plastics Company is a division of Celanese Corporation of America. 
Canadian Affliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver; Polybottle Limited, Toronto. 
Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


q Blister packaging for Vicks Inhalers, 
thermo-formed at high speed by Plaxall, Inc. 














Who needs 
wastebaskets? 


There’s so little waste of paper 
with a 914 Office Copier that 
the cost of discarded copies has 
become an insignificant factor. 
The oversized wastepaper basket 
(which had to be emptied 4 or 5 
times a day) is fast disappearing 
from the modern office. 





Push a button 
.. . copies flow! 


Anyone can make perfect copies 
everytime on a 914 Copier. No 
wet chemicals or expensive copy- 
ing paper are required, and there 
are no exposure settings. It’s 
fully automatic! Makes copies on 
ordinary paper (plain or colored) 
or selected offset masters. 


now... 
make 

copies on 

ordinary 


paper 











Copies are as 
good as originals 


So fine is the quality of repro- 
duction with a 914 Copier that 
many people say copies often 
look better than originals. Copies 
anything—letters, invoices, state- 
ments, newspaper articles, even 
pages in bound volumes or paste- 
ups on rigid material. 











If you spend $50 
or more per month 


on copying supplies, you can af- 
ford to modernize your copying 
methods. Reported one 914 user, 
“It lets you do so many things, 
make so many copies.” Write for 
booklet. XEROX CORPORATION 
(formerly Haloid Xerox Inc.), 9X-24 
Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


014 OFFICE COPIER° XEROX 


CORPORATION 
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cee MARINE 


Hae banks that know 
New York State 









Marine Midland banks offer you New York State's fastest check 
clearing system. Planes and special trucks criss-cross the state 
day and night, rushing checks to the banks they are drawn on. 
Checks often clear a full day faster than by usual methods. 
Let this unique express service reduce the amount of money your 
business has in "float" - contact a Marine Midland banker. : 


The Marine Trust Co. of Western New York — Buffalo + The Marine Valley — Utica «+ The Northern New York Trust Co. — Watertown 
Midland Trust Co. of New York — New York City + Genesee Valley D * Chautauqua National Bank of Jamestown — Jamestown + The Manu- } 
Union Trust Co. — Rochester « Marine Midland Trust Co. of Southern Mh. facturers National Bank of Troy — Troy « The First National Bank of 
New York—Binghamton-Elmira + Marine Midland Trust Co. of Central Poughkeepsie — Poughkeepsie + Marine Midland Trust Co. of Rockland 
New York — Syracuse * Marine Midland Trust Co. of the Mohawk S55 County — Nyack. MEMBERS FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


New York State’s First Family of Home-Town Banks 
11 Banks With 179 Offices Serving 103 Communities 












ALMOST ANYTHING CAN BE IMPROVED... 


IN PLASTICS MOLDED BY GENERAL AMERICAN 





John T. Riddell Inc. wanted safer one-piece helmets for pro football. General American helped provide the answer. 


Now every player on every professional football team 
can enjoy a new measure of protection against injuries. 
General American worked with the John T. Riddell Co., 
engineered a ‘‘collapsible’’ mold which made possible 
the production of one-piece plastic helmets to rigid speci- 
fications. These helmets have been proved in gruelling 
play (and even more gruelling laboratory tests.) The man 
at the bottom of a pile-up or at the business end of a 
cleat is safer than ever before. 

Resourceful solutions like this are not at all exceptional 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 3, Illinois * Offices in principal cities 


at General American’s Plastics Division. Our engineers 
and plastics specialists are backed by the largest, most 
varied molding facilities in the world: compression 
presses to 2000 tons... injection presses to 300 ounces 
... large extruding and vacuum-forming machines 
unmatched anywhere. 

If you'd like to move profitably into 
plastics, you'll certainly find it pays to 
plan with General American. 











Plastics Division 


TRADE MARK 
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WITH THE 


@ To drastically reduce the need for managerial guesswork and to 
deliver precise data required for timely decision-making, General 
Electric now offers Critical Path Method (CPM) processing capa- 
bility on the GE 225 computer. 

@ A new, advanced technique for project planning, scheduling and 
control, CPM can pinpoint your critical jobs to prevent bottlenecks 
before they result in costly and unnecessary delays. 

@ CPM is based on a pictorial project representation—an “Arrow 
Diagram” or “Project Network”—which shows the relationship and 
sequence of work to be done.* As employed by the GE 225, the 
Critical Path Method can be used for all types of project problems 
—from manufacturing, maintenance or construction planning to cor- 
porate planning, product launching and missile countdown. 

®@ The CPM program developed specifically for the GE 225 effi- 
ciently processes both COST and TIME information on each job in 
the project to obtain minimum time-cost schedules. As a result, man- 
agement and project personnel alike obtain pertinent and timely 
information on plans and schedules. 

@ The GE 225 CPM application is an advance providing for auto- 


ENGINEERING R & D *» HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION « BANK AUTOMATION « SLUM CLEARANCE + PLANT SHUT-DOWN « 
CONVERSION TO COMPUTER * NUCLEAR POWER PROJECTS * MISSILE PRODUCTION - 


REFINERY MAINTENANCE 









































PRECISE PROJECT PLANNING 
GH 225. AND CPM 


matic event re-numbering and direct priority weighting of each 
project job in the most efficient manner. 

@ General Electric sales representatives, backed up by new General 
Electric Computer Department Information Processing Centers, can 
further explain this exciting and flexible use for a GE 225 and are 
ready NOW, working with your consultants and management, to 
integrate information handling equipment into your business. 

@ The application of the GE 225 to CPM represents one of many 
new advances pioneered by General Electric. It would be a wise 
move for you to investigate the benefits of the Critical Path Method, 
GECOM and other General Electric advances—all available for the 
GE 225. GECOM is the General Compiler which processes English 
language statements (COBOL), Algebraic expressions (ALGOL), 
Structured decision tables (TABSOL) and the File and Report In- 
formation Processing Generators (FRINGE). 


For more information, write to General Electric Company, Computer 
Department, Section 6516, Phoenix, Arizona, or contact your nearest 
General Electric Computer Department District Office listed below. 


Atlanta: 270 Peachtree St. N.W., 522-1611 * Beston: 140 Federal St., HU 2-1800, Ext. 311 ® Chicago: 840 S. Canal St., WA 2-5611, Ext. 587 © Cleveland: 215 Euclid Ave., 
SU 1-6822 * Dallas: 3200 Maple Ave., RI 8-0589 * Detroit: 680 Antoinette St., TR 2-2600 * Houston: 4219 Richmond Ave., MO 7-3301 * Kansas City, Mo.: 106 W. 14th St., 
GR 1-2919 ® Los Angeles: 1010 S. Flower St., DU 1-3641 * Louisville: Bldg. 6, Appliance Pk., GL 4-7511 © Minneapolis: 6th & Hennepin, FE 2-7569 * New York: 122 E. 42nd St., 
PL 1-1311, Ext. 2235 © Philadelphia: 2 Penn Center Plaza, LO 8-8085 * Phoenix: 3550 N. Central Ave., AM 4-3741 ® Pittsburgh: 1634 Oliver Bldg.,“Mellon Sq., AT 1-6400, Ext. 
566 ® San Francisco: 235 Montgomery St., DO 2-3740 * Schenectady: Bidg. 2, 1 River Rd., FR 4-2211, Ext. 5-4405 © Seattle: 710 Second Ave., MA 4-8300 ® St. Lovis: 818 Olive St., 
GE 6-4343 © Syracuse: 1010 James St., GR 6-4411, Ext. 6141 * Washington, D.C. Area: 7401 Wisc. Ave., Bethesda, Md., OL 2-8100. In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., 


Lid., Electronic Equip. and Tube Dept., 830 Lansdowne Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Outside U.S.A, and Canada: 
Producer Goods Export Dept., International General Electric Company Div., 150 E. 42nd St., New York City, N.Y., U.S.A, ~ 
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Lafayette Park Pavilion 
Apartments, Detroit, Mich. 


Architect: 
Mies van der Rohe 


Mechanical Engineer: 
William Goodman 


Mechanical Contractor: 
General Piping, Inc. 
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“THE 
ENTIRE 

HEATING, 
COOLING 
AND 
PLUMBING 
SYSTEM IS 
DEPENDENT 
UPON 

BaG PUMPS” 


The dual-temperature heating and cooling system 

of this history-making high-rise building is de- 

signed around the circulation of hot or chilled 

water to various room air-handling units. The 

entire heating, cooling and plumbing system is 

dependent upon a total of twelve B&G Booster B =) 
& 
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and Universal Pumps. 


BELL & GOSSETT 


BsG Pumps are designed and built specifically G COMPANY 
Qc) 


to meet the exacting demands of circulated water 
heating and cooling systems. Their freedom from 
maintenance problems as well as quietness of Other plants at Chicago, Illinois « Midland Park, N. J. 
operation are the main reasons why B&G pumps Longview, Texas ¢ Gladstone, Michigan + Broomfield, Colorado 
were specified. In buildings of every size and New York Office: 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
character, over 3,000,000 B&G pumps are in Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong, Ltd., Toronto 16, Ont. 
service today. 


Dept.GR-30, Morton Grove, Illinois 





A DIVERSIFIED LINE OF HIGHEST QUALITY PRODUCTS 








Booster Pumps Package Liquid Coolers Refrigeration Compressors Centrifugal Pumps Heat Exchangers Oil-less Air Compressors 
























CORROSION 
AND EROSION 
RESISTANCE 


In the last three years, over 

3 million feet of stainless 

steel tubing has been installed 

in central station condensers 
throughout the United States. 

New developments, many sponsor- 

ed by Allegheny Ludlum, have been 
largely responsible for this increased ap- 
plication. 


Automation, improved efficiency, and in- 
creased production have resulted in lower 
prices. Now stainless steel condenser tubes 
cost less than some of the copper alloy tubes. 


Increased operating data has shown that in-use 

heat transfer rates on condenser tubes are much superior 
than the published data of a decade ago. Exhaustive 
tests made at a condenser completely re-tubed with 
Allegheny Type 304 Stainless Steel in May 1958 showed 
that the actual over-all heat rate on the turbine was 
improved over the 88-10-2 copper tubes previously used. 


In this recently re-tubed condenser, the life of the stain- 
less tubes is predicted as thirty years despite the highly 
corrosive river water involved, where the pH varies from 
three to six because of coal mine drainage. Previously, 
life for the copper base tubes formerly used was seven 
years. And these Allegheny Stainless tubes are much 
easier to clean than copper alloy tubes. They are harder 
and tougher. Thinner walls are cost cutters. 


Another major trend is the partial use of stainless tubes 
to resist excessive steam-side erosion. Many condensers 





ALLEGHENY STAINLESS STEEL — 
CONDENSER TUBES MEAN 


RESISTANCE TO 
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LONGER 
LIFE 


are being specified or re-tubed 

with stainless tubes in the 
outer banks to resist blasting 
action or steam impingement. 
Re-tubing with stainless is as 
simple as re-tubing with copper. 


Another trend is the use of stainless 
in the air cooler or residual condenser 
section. Copper tubes will tend to stress 
crack and fail because of the ammines 
used for water purification. Under these 

conditions, stainless tubes remain unaffected 
even under excessive build-up of ammonia 
in the non-condensibles. 


On the horizons in heat transfer equipment design is 
an all stainless steel condenser that will result in an 
over-all size reduction. With the higher strength and 
the less resistance to water flow of stainless tubes, water 
velocity through the tubes can be doubled. 


The trend to stainless steel condenser tubes is growing 
by leaps and bounds. For more facts, details, and gen- 
eral information, contact the nearest Allegheny Ludlum 
representative or write: Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


L\LLEGHENY 
LUDLUM 


A-L products: stainless, high-temperature, electrical and tool steels; 
magnetic materials, and Carmet Carbides 3078 









sconsin Motor combats rising 


At Wisconsin Motor, 250 new engines are tested in this 
run-in room simultaneously. A special Mobil run-in 
oil used during testing leaves a protective coating that 
guards against rust during shipment and storage and 
provides initial lubrication when engines are started up 
in the field. The special non-gumming Mobil gasoline 
used in testing leaves no residue . . . eliminates the need 
for drainiag carburetor and gas bowl. 
























Ralph Orr (right), Superintendent, 
and Ted Ogan, Shift Engineer, Marsh- 
field, Station. In background: oné of 
three Cooper-Bessemer GMWA-8 com- 
jo] g=1-s-1e] 6-M- Late Mh We =A ate Eco) allem ore) el dae) B 


Now...gas from Canada joins 


This compressor station at Marshfield, Wisconsin, recently made history. 
Here, for the first time, Canadian gas entered the midwest for the U. S. market 
to bolster supplies for Michigan-Wisconsin customers and to provide added 
security for these utilities. 

This new transmission station of Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Company, 
equipped with three 2,000 hp Cooper-Bessemer GMWA-8 gas engine com- 
pressors, handles 158 MMCFD, boosting pressure from 500 to 975 psi. Also, 
Cooper-Bessemer En-Tronic Controls provide complete sequential starting, 
automatic control of gate valves and full protection. Contractor for the station 
was Stearns-Roger Manufacturing Company. 

The Marshfield Station is one of many in the vast Michigan Wisconsin 
system which are equipped with Cooper-Bessemer gas engine compressors, 
some with records of more than 10 years of sustained operation. 


When you plan com- 
pression facilities, it will 
pay to call in Cooper- 
Bessemer engineers for 


assistance. 
GENERAL OFFICES: MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


COMPRESSORS: RECIPROCATING AND CENTRIFUGAL 
ENGINES: GAS @ DIESEL - GAS-DIESEL 
JET-POWERED GAS TURBINES 














ONTARIO 


Oo COMPRESSOR 
STATIONS 


Map shows location of Marshfield Station and how 
it connects with lines in that part of the country. 
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garment district, clothes made from today’s 
wonderful fabrics let a working girl dress like a 
debutante on a stenographer’s salary. Fabrics are shrink 
proof, wrinkle-free, permanently pleated and quick-to-dry 


Mass produced in New York’s Seventh Avenue A 


. . . In a rainbow of colors and shades and in a variety of 
finishes and textures. 

General American works with textile producers, fabricators 
and mills in many ways. Liquid chemicals are stored in 
General American Terminals, are hauled in GATX tank cars, 
while dry chemicals are transported in other special Gen- 
eral American freight cars. Producers and fabricators rely 


erica 


on General American dryers and mixers. In the 
mills themselves, parts subject to wear are 
nickel alloy coated with another product of 
General American research... Kanigen®. 

Modern marketing methods call for careful planning and 
speedy execution, not only in the changeable fashion field, 
but in all industry. To meet these demands, General Ameri- 
can’s imaginative research is translated into fast production 
and deliveries are made ‘‘on schedule’’. Whatever you man- 
ufacture, mine, transport or ship, call on us. It pays to plan 
with General American. in NRE a 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET * CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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COMPRESSOR QUOTATION EVALUATION 














FACTOR OR ADDED VALUE 


ANALOG/COMPUTER used in design analysis 
to verify optimum performance in operation. 






THERMODYNAMICS SECTION confirms cus- 
tomer’s specification by independent analysis of 
application. 










WIRE ALIGNMENT during assembly using elec- 
sg ~ tronic equipment assures minimum field align- 
ment problems. 









PROFILOMETER inspection of highly finished 
parts increases reliability and assures easy 
break-in. 













MAGNAFLUX AND MAGNAGLO inspections used 
to expose surface imperfections, thus increasing “> 
reliability factor. 






ULTRASONIC TEST used on certain key parts to 
verify internal quality, and thus helping improve 
the reliability factor. 













PARCO-LUBRICATING of critical wearing sur- 
faces used to completely eliminate most start-up ">> 
scuffing problems. 











AIR CONDITIONED GAUGE ROOM has master 
~—«—~  sauge blocks constantly in use to check a wide 
variety of instruments. 










OPTIC COMPARATOR used to check connecting 
rod bolt threads for uniform angle, lead and form. 
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FEATHER VALVE OFFERED — js efficient, quiet, 
and low in maintenance. 


= 










SALES AND SERVICE INTEGRATED so one man 
administers both during critical start-up period —— >» 
and later on. 
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TOTAL 


HOW MUCH IS A PRICE”? 





















Above, you see one buyer’s check-off of 
the hidden values buried in a Worth- 
ington compressor quotation. It helped 
indicate the true value of the Worthing- 
ton offering. But more important than 
this check-off is the subject involved. 

Today’s rising costs and minimum 
profits compel every buyer to scrutinize 
compressor prices as never before. The 
problem in determining the true value 
of an offering is more important and, 
frequently, more difficult. 

What’s the answer? For more com- 
plete price evaluation, we suggest that 


you look for the “‘hidden value”’ in each 
manufacturer’s offering—in far more de- 
tail than above. You can be sure that the 
true prices will separate very quickly, 
because “‘hidden” values vary sharply in 
the compressor market today. 

To help you find, isolate and evaluate 
compressor offerings, we have prepared 
an objective ‘““Compressor Evaluation 
Guide.” This booklet points out the six 
key areas of judgment required for com- 
pressor evaluation and details them in 
full. Ask your Worthington Representa- 
tive for this booklet or write Worthing- 


















ton Corporation, Dept. 36-17, Clinton 
Street and Roberts Avenue, Buffalo, 
N.Y. In Canada, Worthington (Canada) 
Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 





WORTHINGTON 


PRODUCTS THAT WORK FOR YOUR PROFIT 
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Plastic earns a berth aboard nuclear subs 











New protection for a sub’s electrical system. Essential parts of the 
electrical controls on our nuclear submarines are now made of Allied 
Chemical’s PLASKON® Alkyd Molding Compound. This plastic gives maxi- 
mum insulating efficiency and fire resistance under severe operating con- 
ditions, withstands rough handling. PLASKON Alkyd Molding Compound 
is made by Allied’s Plastics Division = = Plastics are among the areas in 
which Allied Chemical meets the needs of America and her industries. Per- 
haps some of our 3,000 products can help your business. For information, 
write Allied Chemical Corporation, 61 Broadway, New York 6, New York. 














Tough plastic pipe for radiant heating. Ordinary plastic pipe won’t 
do here. It develops slits and pinholes. Pipe made of Allied’s A-C® Pipe 
Compound withstands heat and water pressure. Used successfully in jet wells 
—now being proven in radiant heating. Flexible, lightweight, easy to install. 
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Fire-resistant plastic for wall-to-wall lighting. Here’s the latest ap- 
proach to glare-free, shadowless lighting—waffle-like plastic grids, covering 
the entire ceiling. They’re molded of Allied Chemical’s new PLASKON 
Fire-Resistant Plastic to meet fire regulations, building code requirements. 






Divisions: 
Barrett * General Chemical ae 
International | | : d 
National Aniline * Nitrogen ie 
Plastics * Semet-Solvay 
Solvay Process 


In Canada: Allied Chemical h e ae icd 


Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


1 TO AMERICA’S PROGRESS 



























good taste 
in stainless steel 


VICLOUTH 
STAINLESS 
ST E E L.—the CLEAN metal 


for kitchens and food handling. 


McLouth Steel Corporation 
Detroit 17, Michigan 
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This label is your passport to priority on 10,000 flights daily 


Ever wonder how the loading crews at the airport handle shipments bearing the red, white, and blue 
AIR EXPRESS label? Gently — with real kid- glove handling. Fast, too. In fact, of all packages, they’re 
first on, first off. Special AIR EXPRESS trucks (there are 13,000 of them) come and go throughout the 
day. Their job is to pick up and deliver door-to-door at both ends of the flights. Does this give you 


any ideas about your own shipping problems? Then call 
AIR EXPRESS and find out how little it costs to put this afk 
skilled shipping team to work for your company. Once you Al ee £ a” Bes E SS 
do, you will always think AiR EXPRESS first! Call now. A : 


CALL AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF RE A EXPRESS ° GETS THERE FIRST VIA U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
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60,000 tons of material a day are being carried by a US Conveyor Belt at New Mexico’s Abiquiu Dam, which will 
be the fourth highest earth-fill dam ever built. More than a mile and a half of specially constructed 48” US Belt, traveling 
at 800 fpm, is used on this single conveyor. Other, wider US Belts are also being used in this major flood-control 
project to carry the more than 15,000,000 tons of fill required. Conveyors were designed and built by The Conveyor 
Company of Los Angeles in conjunction with US engineers for Mittry Construction Company, general contractors. 
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Wherever the mining or construction industry operates, 
you'll find U.S. Rubber products adding their “muscle” to the job...mak- 


ing it easier, more efficient, more profitable. As the world’s largest producer 
of Industrial Rubber Products, US knows the needs of mining and construc- 
tion men everywhere. 

















6 U.S. Pilot® Pipes pump 5,000 gallons of water 
per minute at a Minnesota taconite mine. The pipes 
lead from a barge pump to two concentrators. Rubber 
pipes were essential, for during pumping the barge may 
rise or drop 10 feet, straining hose and connections. 
Despite its flexibility, this pipe is extremely strong... 
takes 250 Ibs. pressure. 
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The revolutionary new flywheel power take-off 
on Reo’s transit-mix truck relies on a U.S. PowerGrip 
“Timing” Belt for the positive, smooth, direct, and even- 
flowing power essential to its success. The “Timing” 
Belt does away with a separate engine or front-end 
take-off, eliminates the need for lubricants, allows a 


payload increase of more than 600 Ibs. per trip. 
TB 106 
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Now US brings another major development to con- 
veyor belting —the WeatherGard cover. In recent tests 
this cover was unharmed by 7 times the ozone torture 
that causes ordinary belt covers to crack and fail. What's 
more, the WeatherGard cover has much greater resist- 
ance to cracking from accelerated aging, has outstand- 


ing resistance to abrasion, wear, and weather. 
CB 119 











For every industrial rubber product need, turn scription. Discover why U.S. Rubber has become 
to US. For Conveyor Belts, V-Belts, the original the largest developer and producer of industrial 
PowerGrip “Timing” Belt, Flexible Couplings, rubber products in the world. See your U.S. 
Mountings, Fenders, Hose and Packings... Rubber Distributor or contact US directly at 
custom-designed rubber products of every de- Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION 








ONLY NATURE GOES US ONE BETTER...IN DESIGN 


Nature is ingenious. Consider the snowflake: close up, it’s a masterpiece of design. And because design is a 
major factor when you move close up to packaging that makes people buy, KVP Sutherland maintains an 
award-winning staff of package designers that is among the nation’s finest. We’d welcome a chance to take a 
designing” look at your product, your problem: to find, perhaps, a better way to combine protection and 


convenience with packaging designed to move people. 


ASK ABOUT THE NEW KVP IMPACT!® Overwraps, and SUTHERLAND CRYSTAL COTE Cartons, for superior protecting and printing qualities. 


OG 


comeninnel the papor prople 


KVP SUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY e KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN e 18 plants in the United States and Canada to serve you 






































This nuclear-tipped trio of defensive weapons 
is America’s triple threat to tyranny. The AIR 
FORCE TITAN—carrying its massive payload 
thousands of miles to target. NAVY’S submarine- 
launched POLARIS — always on the move, pro- 
tected by the ocean depths. The AIR FORCE 
MINUTEMAN —a highly mobile missile, capable 
of instant launch from railway cars or under- 
ground silos. Aerojet engines propel all three. 
Aerojet's leadership in propulsion adds an arsenal 
of ready rocket power to our nation’s defense. 
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Sere SEF ION 
‘A Subsidiary ot The General Tire and Rubber Company 
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A bouncing ball has no place in a bowling alley. Yet this Ebonite” ball 
is made of rubber. Hard rubber. syNPOoL rubber. It’s everything a bowling ball 
should be... takes more punishment, provides livelier action for consistently 
higher scoring. The shoes also call for rubber. This time soft rubber, in Cat’s 
Paw” soles and heels of syNPoL that offer surer footing, lasting comfort, maxi- 
mum wear. In addition, they are non-marking. And although we don’t see it, 
there’s a good chance this kegler’s bowling bag is made of a syNPOL-coated 
fabric, another example of the versatility possible with the more than 30 syNPOL 
polymers. Perhaps there’s a syNpoL SBR that can improve your procuct. Why 
not talk to us about the possibilities syNPpoL quality and economy offer you. 


*Ebonite Company, Newton, Massachusetts **Cat’s Paw Rubber Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Pace Setter in Synthetic Rubber Technology 


TEXAS-U.S. CHEMICAL COMPANY, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. JUdson 6-5220 













Now—Ford helps answer top 
management’s need to cut oper- 
ating costs, keep assets working, 
and maximize return on invest- 
ment. A warranty program unique in the 
industry gives you new freedom from truck- 
maintenance expense . . . new evidence of 
stay-on-the-job dependability. 

For example, the Ford 401-, 477- and 
534-cu. in. Super Duty V-8’s are the only gas 
engines that are dealer-warranted for 100,000 
miles. On these engines, Ford Dealers will 
_replace all major engine parts (including 
block, heads, crankshaft, valves, pistons, 
rings) found to be defective in inaterial or 
workmanship in normal service. Warranty 
covers full cost of replacement parts for 
100,000 miles or 24 months, whichever occurs 


The only 


gas engine 
that its 


100,000 






first . . . plus full labor costs for the first year 
or 50,000 miles, sliding percentage scale 
thereafter. 

Moreover, this exclusive engine warranty 
(the most liberal in the industry) is in addi- 
tion to the over-all warranty now issued on 
all 1961 Ford Trucks. Each part, except tires 
and tubes, is now warranted by your dealer 
against defects in material and workman- 
ship for 12,000 miles or 12 months, which- 
ever comes first. The warranty does not 
apply, of course, to normal maintenance 
service or to the replacement in normal main- 
tenance of parts such as filters, spark plugs 
and ignition points. 

No other gas-engine builder offers you such 
evidence of dependable performance and last- 
ing ear. ning power. FORD DIVISION, Tord fhetor Company, 


Quality-Built...Maintenance-Engineered 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


so dependable 


warranted for 
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only IC Instant Copy 
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Mail this coupor 


Attach this coupon to 
your Company letterhead Name 
and send to: 


INTERCHEMICAL Company, 
Corporation 
Copying Products Division Address 


418 East 7th Street , : ; 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio (.] Please send further information. [] We would like a demonstration. 
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BUILT ON YOUR LOT 

12 3 Bedrooms 

NO DOWN 4 
DAY MENT Appa 


ODEL HOMES OPEN FOR INSPECTION 
24 HOURS DAILY 
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Jim Walter, President, Jim Walter Corp., recent Horatio Alger Award Winner 


With Heller Financing and counsel Jim Walter Corp. receivables 
srew from $1,500,000 to *90,000,000 in just 5 years! 


Jim Walter shell homes were winning 
favor with buyers in the early Nineteen 
Fifties and the Jim Walter Corporation 
was earning a very modest profit and 
growing at an equally modest rate. But 
management was aware that rapid growth 
and significant profits would be possible 
only if the company could find a way to 
finance its customers’ purchases. 

The shell home was a new concept in 
housing. The average Jim Walter cus- 
tomer, a man earning less than $5,000 
per year, was an entirely new kind of 
figure on the house-buying scene. It was 
little wonder that many lending institu- 
tions looked the other way as Jim Walter 
made the rounds in search of funds for 
growth. 

When Jim Walter told his story to 
Heller—expressed his faith in the credit 
of buyers who in so many instances 
would be contributing personal labor to 
the completion of their homes—Heller 





saw the point. Funds were made avail- 
able, and with the aid of Heller service 
and counsel, the Jim Walter Corporation 
entered into a period of meteoric growth. 
Unit sales have multiplied six times since 
1955 and earnings have increased an 
astonishing twelve-fold! 

“It was Heller funds and vision that 
furnished us with the momentum we 
needed at the time we needed it most,” 
says James W. Walter, President. “‘It was 
a vital force in our development from a 
small local firm to a national organiza- 
tion. And there is little doubt that Heller’s 
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participation helped to attract the sup- 
port of other great financial houses.” 

Heller financing functions at nearly 
every level of nearly every industry. This 
enables Heller to help develop and prose- 
cute the strategies which use money crea- 
tively in making progressive manage- 
ments realize their greatest potential. In 
these changing times you ought to know 
about Heller’s various services—outlined 
in our newest booklet, “‘Financing Busi- 
ness Action Under Today’s Conditions”. 
Write for your copy—no obligation 
whatever. 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 90, Illinois * 342 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 17 
Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 

Walter E. Heller & Company of California, 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 

Walter E. Heller & Company of New England, 31 Milk Street, Boston, 9 Mass. 


Over one billion dollars annuaily for industry 
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Lmagination in steel...by Wheeling 
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This block of Wheeling steel can cut her work in half! 


The block of steel you see here can make everything in leading manufacturers and builders with sheet and pipe 
your modern kitchen —all the appliances, the cabinets. that often cost less than ten cents a pound! You, in turn, 
Even pipe to carry the gas, electricity and water that get remarkably strong, durable steel products that cost 
makes your appliances come alive! you less to buy . . . less to use. 

But most people can’t use steel in this block Modern, completely integrated steel produc- 


ing and fabricating facilities—one more reason 
why you can count on Wheeling to 
make steel which enhances your 
products’ reputation. Wheeling 
Steel Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va. 

IT’S WHEELING STEEL! 


form. First, giant mills must flatten it into 
smooth, thin sheets. Or carefully form the steel 
into rugged, perfectly round pipe. That’s why 
Wheeling Steel Corporation concentrates equal- 
ly on making and processing fine steel. 

As a result, Wheeling furnishes the nation’s 
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what every shipper 
and railroad should 
know about AGF's 
new idea in 

piggybacking 
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ACF’s new “Transport Package” is literally a profitable “do-it-yourself” kit for shippers and railroads 
who transport by piggyback! One remarkably versatile flatcar—the ACF Hitch Hiker—plus ACF- 
designed attachments—can carry any trailer, any cargo, including autos, with maximum protection 
and maximum efficiency. @ Because of its flexibility in combining with other types of piggyback 
equipment, and its ability to adapt to new ladings and handling techniques, the ACF “Transport 
Package” can be the common denominator for all piggyback requirements. # This means you get 
more mileage from your piggyback fleet—eliminate the chances of premature obsolescence—and 
reduce maintenance and downtime, because ACF products are production-line built. 


ACF’s 85' Hitch Hiker (and attachments) ... no matter what you transport, this is the answer! 


What’s the load? ACF Hitch Hiker, equipped with ACF Trailer Hitches and ACF Cushion Cradles, handles 
trailers and containers of all sizes and types, tractors, farm, construction, military vehicles, and other 
ladings. A single car provides the whole answer, no matter what you piggyback! For greater efficiency 
ACF cars can be end or side loaded and unloaded equally well. 

Rack up savings on auto transport, too: New ACF Auto Rack combines with Hitch Hiker. Tri-level Auto 
Rack takes 15 compact, 12 standard autos. Second level adjusts upward to accommodate larger vehi- 
cles. Bi-level rack also available. Standard ACF cushioning gives superior lading protection. 

Problem fiquids; problem gases? ACF has the answer, with specialized tanks and trailers that can be 
piggybacked on the Hitch Hiker. Almost any liquid or gas can be accommodated. Ask your ACF Man! 
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ACF Trailer Hitches and Cushion Cradles are the backbone 
of Hitch Hiker service 


ACF Trailer Hitch: Over 14,000 now in service, because it’s the 
fastest, surest tie-down method available. Provides 40,000 
foot pounds of cushioning capacity, allows 2244 inches of 
horizontal travel. One man completes entire tie-down in less 
than three minutes. 

ACF Cushion Cradles: Help make the Hitch Hiker flatcar the 
most versatile piggybacker on the road. ACF Cushion Cradles 
provide cushioning for ladings of 40,000 to 120,000 pounds; 
allow 15 inches of cushioning travel in either direction. Con- 
tainers of virtually any length may be carried, as well as other 
types of equipment requiring multiple-point tie-down. 


AMERICAN GAR AND FOUNDRY 


Division of QCf Industries, Incorporated 
750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND 

ST. LOUIS 

SAN FRANCISCO 








Globe-Wernicke 


National Cash Register’s special needs were filled by 
Globe-Wernicke standard equipment. Space-saving, 
triple-pedestal desks provide generous top and drawer 
space for two salesmen at the Brooklyn Branch Sales 
office. G/W desks also serve in the Dayton home 
office as well as in many other NCR branches. Your 
“custom tastes,” too, can be satisfied by the flexibil- 


ity of standard G/W equipment. 











C 
<3 THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio, 
For literature contact your G/W dealer listed in Yellow Pages under ‘“‘Office Furniture” or write Dept. A-6. 
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FOR UP TO 
4% EXTRA 
NET PROFIT 


In the Texaco man’s briefcase is a plan for cost control through organized 
lubrication— Texaco’s “Stop Loss” Program. Management in many different 
industries is already using it to cut operating costs. The resulting 

savings go directly into profits. Up 4% is the average. To find out 

how you can turn excessive costs into profit, write for our informa- 

tive folder: “How to Starve a Scrap Pile.” TEX ACO wne.. 

135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Dept. B-190. 











Acid and a sensitive comparator gage symbolize for artist Nicholas Solovioff the great inert- 
ness of Teflon* and R/M’s special skill in processing this plastic. Close-tolerance tape, preci- 
sion valve diaphragms, O-rings, expansion joints are but a sampling of R/M Teflon Products. 


















Extending the design horizon for Teflon. Impervious to chemical attack... boasting 
unique electrical and physical properties...this is Teflon, one of today’s valued design 
materials. R/M has long been a processor of this remarkable plastic, supplying it as 
rods, sheets, tubes, hose and tape. Significantly, R/M has also developed many special 
molded and machined parts of Teflon, some of them once thought impossible to fabri- 
cate. This skill in adapting useful materials to new application demands is one of R/M’s 
major services to industry. And it applies not only to engineered plastics, but also to 
asbestos, rubber and sintered metal—the four broad product-areas of R/M. Whatever 
your business, if you have a problem involving these materials, call on us for assist- 


ance in finding a practical solution. Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey. 


¥ or Du Pont fluorocarbon resir 


RAYBESTOS -MANHATTAN, INC. 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, SINTERED METAL, ENGINEERED PLASTICS 
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STANDOUT GROWTH AREA 


Served by an Outstanding Railroad 


This productive central region sets the pace 
for southern industrial growth. Those states 
linked by L & N rails average 11% more manu- 
facturing plants than the South as a whole. 


Here is proof that industry finds in the Cen- 
tral South the same favorable conditions YOU 
are seeking— among them, suitable land fairly 
priced; productive labor; ample fuel, electricity, 
water; plus a mild climate, pleasant surround- 
ings, and a cooperative political environment. 


L & N—one of the nation’s great railroads— 
serves as the Central South’s artery for raw 
materials and finished products. Completely 
modern, with push-button classification yards, 
centralized traffic control, and a large fleet of 


Ask for your free copy of our new “available sites” booklet! 


LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD 





cars to meet every need, L& N grids the Cen- 
tral South with 5,700 miles of up-to-date trans- 
portation system — carries 74,000,000 tons of 
freight yearly. L&N offers you direct, fast 
service to distribution centers the country over 

. access to world markets through direct 
connections to major Gulf ports. 

Come to the Central South, where today’s 
continued industrial growth assures still greater 
business opportunities! L & N will be glad to 
recommend plant locations that would be tai- 
lored to your specific needs. Phone or write: 


A. James, Jr., Director of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Louisville and Nashville Railroad; Dpt. A, 
Louisville 1, Ky. (JUniper.7-1121, Ext. 318). 


LEN 


THE DIXIE LINE 











STANDARD REGISTER ANNOUNCES THE NEW 


STANOMATIG 


SOURCE DATA HANDLING SYSTEM 


A breakthrough development in the important data acquisition area ahead of the computer—a develop- 
ment that obsoletes the pencil for the creation of all production control and labor distribution source 
records—a development that permits complete automatic handling of data from factory floor to computer. 


@ An entirely new concept of source 
record creation and handling is intro- 
duced by Standard Register, pioneer in 
paperwork simplification. 

Now. instead of the usual manual 
methods of recording data pertaining 
to labor distribution and production 
control, it is possible to gather and re- 
cord this information mechanically for 
conversion into punched tape, mag- 
netic tape, or tabulating cards for sub- 
sequent machine accounting. 

Two new data processing machines 
make this possible: 


THE STANRECORDER. This Standard 
Register machine has been described 
as the 1961 advanced version of our 
original autographic register, making 
use of modern data processing tech- 
nology—and having implications as 
important today as the autographic reg- 
ister did when it was first introduced. 


This new machine gathers and records, 
in one place, information concerning 
labor distribution, output by man, by 
machine, by department and by job. It 
automatically lists events in exact 
chronological sequence. It prints*every 
transaction on a record that is both 
man-readable and machine-readable. 


STANOMATIC READER-TRANSLATOR. 
Second step in the STANOMATIC SYSTEM 
is to read the coded forms produced by 
the Stanrecorder and translate the data 
into the language of machine account- 
ing. This is the function of the Reader- 
Translator. 

In companies with relatively small 
production volume, this job can be 
accomplished by manual key-punching 
of tabulating cards using the form pre- 
pared in the Stanrecorder as the source 
document. But where volume is high 
the Reader-Translator provides the 


final step in total automation of data 
handling. 


COMPREHENSIVE REPORTS. With the 
STANOMATIC SYSTEM, management gets 
faster, more accurate, more compre- 
hensive reports. Among the end results 
is complete control of payrolls, hiring 
and layoff, quality control, inventory, 
material location, production trends, 
maintenance costs, actual production 
time, lost time, and other elements of 
labor distribution and production cost. 


FEASIBILITY PACKAGE READY. Get the 
STANOMATIC story. Here is the auto- 
mated way to bring the original writing 
of source data into your machine ac- 
counting system. 

Ask for details about Standard Reg- 
ister’s Feasibility Package by which 
you can test the STANOMATIC SYSTEM 
at low cost on your own factory floor. 


STANDARD REGISTER SiANOMATIC SYSTEMS 






Standard Register 
Stanrecorder 


Business Forms and Forms Handling Equipment for Paperwork Simplification 


© 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 1, OHIO + PACIFIC DIVISION, OAKLAND 6, CALIFORNIA 
SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... PLANTS AT DAYTON; OAKLAND & GLENDALE, CALIF.; YORK, PA; FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 


ASSOCIATES: R. L. Crain Limited, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada * W. H. Smith & Son (Alacra) Ltd.. London, England * Gemah Formas Continuas, Caracas, Venezuela 
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Standard Register 
Stanomatic Reader-Translator 
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* Sten Dahlander, Stockholm, Sweden © Carvajal & Cia., Cali, Colombia * Oy Lindell Ab, Helsinki, Finland « J. J. Miller Printing Co. Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, Australia 
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B.EGoodrich 


















If grass seems greener on the other side 
of the street, it’s probably because that 
grass gets a regular soaking from a 
sprinkler system. Increasingly, lawn 
sprinkler systems are being equipped 
with pipe made of rigid Geon vinyl. 
Pipe of Geon is so light in weight, so 
easy to install, and so permanent. 

For example, most causes of corro- 
sion can’t harm it. No trouble from 
chemicals, no trouble from sunlight— 
and there won’t be any electrolytic 
corrosion from ground currents, either. 
Inside this pipe there will never be any 
buildup that might clog it or call for 
replacement—as often happens with 
other types of pipe. Pipe made of rigid 
Geon is tough, impact-resistant, won’t 
support combustion. 

Fittings of rigid Geon are also avail- 
able. Installation can be made with 
threads or solvent-welding. It’s another 
example of the way Geon improves a 
product, sometimes opening whole new 
markets. For more information, write 
Department NA-4, B.F.Goodrich 
Chemical Company, 3135 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


Wall-to-walk 
Carpet keeps green 


with water 
piped through rigid Geon 














4 This lawn sprinkler installation at the Allstate 
Insurance Company’s Dallas office was made using 
pipeof Geon extruded by Telsco Industries, Dallas, 
and equipment by their Weather-matic Sprinkler 
Division. B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company sup- 
plied the rigid Geon vinyl. x 
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B.EGoodrich Chemical | Geon 


VINYLS 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 
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EARL. THOLLANDE 








A lithographed reproduction of this woodcut by San Francisco’s Earl Thol- 
lander, size 22” x 15”, is available when requested on your business letterhead. 





A McGraw-Hill Magazine - 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


San Francisco... 


by the 
olden Gate 


San Francisco... throbbing metropolis 
of the West. What makes it tick? Com- 
panies like Standard Oil of California 
(240 Business Week subscribers), Bank 
of America (199), Crown-Zellerbach 
(132), Pacific Gas & Electric (88). In 
San Francisco...and everywhere in 
business America...the men who man- 
age companies read Business Week. 
You advertise in Business Week when 
you want to influence management men. 
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UOP RESEARCH 


babied for 
billions of years... 





UOP 
S 


Still a mere baby in technical progress, our growing world looks to oil for the 
wonders nurtured in it through millions of centuries. 

Making these wonders plentiful is a full-time function of UOP research. 
Through it, UOP creates refining processes that produce better 
gasolines and other fuels and, equally important, petrochemicals from the 
once wasted fractions of crude oil. With these chemical raw materials, 
science weaves a world of new products: baby’s waterproof plastic pants; the 
smooth vinyl floor to play on; toys that are safe and durable—squeezable 
too, thanks to petroleum-derived synthetics. 

In baby’s nursery, as in the workshops of heavy industry, the wonders of 
oil and UOP petroleum research are ever present . . . and ever growing. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY bes ecaines, it., u.s.a. 


WHERE RESEARCH TODAY MEANS PROGRESS TOMORROW 
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AEP’s free locating service can help you find a suitable 
prepared site or an existing building for immediate use. 


One-stop, free “shopping center” for plant sites 


in 2350 communities within the heart of industrial America: 
Indiana * Michigan * Ohio * Kentucky 
West Virginia + Virginia » Tennessee 








NEW YORK 


American Electric Power System’s complete ‘‘shopping i 
center’ service screens out suitable locations from 
countless combinations of plant-site factors. 


You are furnished with detailed, up-to-the-minute 
information on labor, raw materials, neighboring indus- Ec “TW, ae 
tries, taxes, water, transportation, recreation, living - ¢ he Fe 
conditions and all other important factors. a FE 





This free service for locating a prepared site or avail- 
able building with the right combination of plant-site 
factors is yours for the asking. tia 






For specific details or free literature on the area ee i 
served by the AEP System, write or phone, in full Here, within the heart of industrial America, you'll 
find a combination of markets, materials, manpower, 


confidence, today. and many other factors to make your new plant 
operation a profitable one. 
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AMERICAN ELECTRIC PowER SYSTEM Lee L. Davis, Vice President, Dept. E-624 ! 
American Electric Power Service Corp. A 

An Investor-Owned Public Utility 2 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y.—HA 2-4800 } 

| Please send me free brochures ‘“‘Power and Natural ! 

OPERATING COMPANIES OF THE SYSTEM j Resources” and “Plant Location.” : 
APPALACHIAN POWER COMPANY Name Title 

INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY | -caee ; 
KENTUCKY POWER COMPANY | i 
KINGSPORT UTILITIES, INC. } Address | 

OHIO POWER COMPANY | City | 

WHEELING ELECTRIC COMPANY I | 

] Zone State. | 

Scqsithincischeginibblehiia warmers iddcapaesdnapenadisenssadiieaceniigiaaiaelipeiceat * 











SEE HOW MANY MODERN 
THINGS THESE STEELS CAN 
DO FOR YOUR APPLIANCES 


When you choose steel for your kitchen appliance line, yours 
is a product that’s all things to all customers—whether 
they’re quality-minded, budget-minded or beauty-minded. 
In fact, about the only thing that can equal steel’s sales 
appeal is its advantage, economically, to you. Case in point: 
the modern steels of Weirton Steel Company. 


TAKE WEIRKOTE®, FOR INSTANCE—and dispense 
with the extra costs of anti-corrosion coating operations. 
Weirkote galvanized steel offers you heavy-duty corrosion 
resistance, economical flake-free, peel-free fabrication and 
an advantageously low expansion-contraction rate. The 
latter gives Weirkote a vital edge over lighter metals— 
namely, an edge that stays put at the seams, despite the 
temperature changes that occur in stoves, freezers, refrigera- 


WEIRTON STEEL 


Weirton, West Virginia 








tors, washers and dryers. (Weirkote is also available from 
National Steel’s Midwest Steel division.) 


OR TAKE WEIRZIN®—an electrolytically zinc-coated 
steel with excellent corrosion resistance and, when chem- 
ically treated, superb paintability. These advantages, plus 
Weirzin’s economical, flawless fabrication, make it an ideal 
choice for strong, durable, good looking kitchen cabinets. 


OR WEIRTON COLD-ROLLED STEEL—to give you a 
fine, smooth finish and unexcelled ability to withstand the 
severe forming operations necessary for intricate designs. 


OR PRE-PAINTED OR VINYL-COATED WEIRTON 
STEELS—Factory pre-painting of Weirkote and Weirzin 
or cold-rolled steel offers you built-in economy, controlled 
quality and any shade you might want. Vinyl coating, done 
by National Steel’s Enamelstrip Division of Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, can be ordered in almost any texture and 
color. Any Weirton Steel goes through all production steps 
flawlessly and economically. 

TAKE MODERN STEEL—particularly in any of the 
forms mentioned above. For full details, write Weirton 
Steel Company, Weirton, West Virginia. 














THE IBM ELECTRIC: ITS BEAUTY IS JUST A BONUS 


The care taken in developing and building a product is the measure of 
its quality. We at IBM believe this principle is reflected in every IBM 
Electric Typewriter. It results from a dedication to precision and crafts- 


manship that hasn’t wavered since the first IBM Electric was built. IBM. 
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Golestan Palace grounds, Tehran—10 minutes from the office of Bank of America’s Representative 


viar or Persian Gulf oil—he 
ditions, see our manin Rio. From 
the dos of London—in California, across the 
—~BANK OF AMERICA can provide you with first-} 
and market information and banking assistance. Why not profit from the 
4 Cone t Ban of America —first in banking. 

+ & 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONALTRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION: MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT idranc CORPORATION - SAN FRANCISCO. LOS ANGELES + BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL) - NEW YORK 


© 1961 Bank of America, NT&SA 
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